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CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


HERE are few circumstances 

among those which make up 
the present condition of human 
knowledge, more unlike what 
might have been expected, or 
more significant of the backward 
state in which speculation on the 
most important subjects _ still 
lingers, than the little progress 


which has been made in the deci- 
sion of the controversy respecting 
the criterion of right and wrong. 
From the dawn of philosophy, the 


question concerning the summum 
bonum, or, what is the same thing, 
concerning the foundation of mo- 
rality, has been accounted the 
main problem in_ speculative 
thought, has occupied the most 
gifted intellects, and divided them 
into sects and schools, carrying on 
a@ vigorous warfare against one 
another. And after more than two 
thousand years the same discus- 
sions continue, philosophers are 
still ranged under the same con- 
tending banners, and neither 
thinkers nor mankind at large 
seem nearer to being unanimous 
on the subject, than when the 
youth Socrates listened to the old 
Protagoras, and asserted (if Plato’s 
dialogue be grounded on a real con- 
versation) the theory of utilita- 
rianism against the popular mo- 
rality of the so-called sophist. 

It is true that similar confusion 
and uncertainty, and in some cases 
similar discordance, exist respect- 
ing the first principles of all the 
Sciences, not excepting that which 
is deemed the most certain of 
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them, mathematics ; without much 
impairing, generally indeed with- 
out impairing at all, the trust- 
worthiness of the conclusions of 
those sciences. An apparent ano- 
maly, the explanation of which is, 
that the detailed doctrines of a 
science are not usually deduced 
from, nor depend for their evi- 
dence upon, what are called its 
first principles. Were it not so, 
there would be no science more 
precarious, or whose conclusions 
were more insufficiently made out, 
than algebra ; which derives none 
of its certainty from what are com- 
monly taught to learners as its 
elements, since these, as laid down 
by some of its most eminent 
teachers, are as full of fictions as 
English law, and of mysteries as 
theology. The truths which are 
ultimately accepted as the first 
principles of a science, are really 
the last results of metaphysical 
analysis, practised on the elemen- 
tary notions with which the science 
is conversant ; and their relation 
to the science is not that of foun- 
dations to an edifice, but of roots 
to a tree, which may perform their 
office equally well though they be 
never dug down to and exposed to 
light. But though in science the 
particular truths precede the gene- 
ral theory, the contrary might be 
expected to be the case with a 
ractical art, such as morals or 
egislation, All action is for the 
sake of some end, and rules of 
action, it seems natural to suppose, 
must take their whole character 
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and colour from the end to which 
they are subservient. When we 
engage in a pursuit, a clear and 
precise conception of what we are 
pursuing would seem to be the 
first thing we need, instead of the 
last we are to look forward to. A 
test of right and wrong must be 
the means, one would think, of 
ascertaining what is right or wrong, 
and not a consequence of having 
already ascertained it. 

The difficulty is not avoided by 
having recourse to the popular 
theory of a natural faculty, a sense 
or instinct, informing us of right 
and wrong. For—besides that the 
existence of such a moral instinct 
is itself one of the matters in dis- 

ute—those believers in it who 
1ave any pretensions to philosophy, 
have been obliged to shen the 
idea that it discerns what is right 
or wrong in the particular case in 
hand, as our other senses discern 
the sight or sound actually present. 
Our moral faculty, according to all 
those of its interpreters who are 
entitled to the name of thinkers, 
supplies us only with the general 
principles of moral judgments ; it 
is a branch of our reason, not of 
our sensitive faculty ; and must be 
looked to for the abstract doc- 
trines of morality, not for percep- 
tion of it in the concrete. The in- 
tuitive, no less than what may be 
termed the inductive, school of 
ethics, insists on the necessity of 
general laws. They both agree that 
the morality of an individual action 
is not a question of direct percep- 
tion, but of the application of a 
law to an individual case. They 
recognise also, to a great extent, 
the same moral laws ; but differ as 
to their evidence, and the source 
from which they derive their autho- 
rity. According to the one opi- 
nion, the principles of morals are 
evident @ priori, requiring nothing 
to command assent, except that 
the meaning of the terms be under- 
stood. According to the other 
doctrine, right and wrong, as well 
as truth and falsehood, are ques- 
tions of observation and experi- 
ence. But both hold equally that 
morality must be deduced from 
principles, and the intuitive school 
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affirm as strongly as the inductive, 
that there is a science of morals. 
Yet they seldom attempt to make 
out a list of the & priort principles 
which are to serve as the premises 
of the science ; still more rarely do 
they make any effort to reduce 
those various principles to one first 
principle, or common ground of 
obligation. They either assume 
the ordinary precepts of morals as 
of @ prior: authority, or they lay 
down as the common groundwork 
of those maxims, some generality 
much less obviously authoritative 
than the maxims themselves, and 
which has never succeeded in gain- 
ing popular acceptance. Yet to 
support their pretensions there 
ought either to be some one fun- 
damental principle or law, at the 
root of all morality, or if there be 
several, there should be a deter- 
minate order of precedence among 
them ; and the one principle, or 
the rule for deciding between the 
various principles when they con- 
flict, ane to be self-evident. 

To inquire how far the bad 
effects of this deficiency have been 
mitigated in practice, or to what 
extent the moral beliefs of man- 
kind have been vitiated or made 
uncertain by the absence of any 
distinct recognition of an ultimate 
standard, would imply a complete 
survey and criticism of past and 
present ethical doctrine. 1t would, 
ome be easy to show that 
whatever steadiness or consistency 
these moral beliefs have attained, 
has been mainly due to the tacit 
influence of a standard not re- 
cognised. Although the non-exis- 
tence of an acknowledged first 
principle has made ethics not so 
much a guide as a consecration of 
men’s actual sentiments, still, as 
men’ssentiments, both of favourand 
of aversion, are greatly influenced by 
what they suppose to be the effects 
of things upon their happiness, the 
winciple of utility, or as Bentham 
Coal called it, the greatest hap- 
piness principle, has had a large 
share in forming the moral doc- 
trines even of those who most 
scornfully reject its authority. Nor 
is there any school of thought 
which refuses to admit that the 
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influence of actions on happiness 
is a most material and even predo- 
minant consideration in many of the 
details of morals, however unwil- 
ling to acknowledge it as the fun- 
damental principle of morality, and 
the source of moral obligation. I 
might go much further, and say 
that to all those &@ priort moralists 
who deem it necessary to argue at 
all, utilitarian arguments are in- 
dispensable. It is not my present 
purpose to criticize these thinkers ; 
but I cannot help referring, for 
illustration, to a systematic treatise 
by one of the most illustrious of 
them, the Metaphysics of Ethics, by 
Kant. This remarkable man, whose 
system of thought will long remain 
one of the landmarks in the history 
of philosophical speculation, does, 
in the treatise in question, lay 
down an universal first principle 
as the origin and ground of moral 
obligation; it is this:—‘So act, 
that the rule on which thou actest 
would admit of being adopted as : 
law by all rational beings,’ But 
when he begins to deduce from 
this precept any of the actual 
duties of morality, he fails, almost 
grotesquely, to show that there 
would be any contradiction, any 
logical (not to say physical) impos- 
sibility, in the adoption by all 
rational beings of the most out- 
rageously immoral rules of conduct. 
All he shows is that the conse- 
quences of their universal adoption 
would be such as no one would 
choose to incur, 

On the present occasion, I shall, 
without further discussion of the 
other theories, attempt to contri- 
bute something towards the under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
Utilitarian or Happiness theory, 
and towards such proof as it is sus- 
ceptible of. It is evident that this 
cannot be proof in the ordinary 
and popular meaning of the term, 
Questions of ultimate ends are 
not amenable to direct proof. 
Whatever can be proved to be 
good, must be so by being shown 
to be a means to something admit- 
ted to be good without proof. The 
medical art is proved to be good, 
by its conducing to health; but 
how is it possible to prove that 
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health is good? The art of music 
is good, for the reason, among 
others, that it produces pleasure ; 
but what seal is it possible to 
give that pleasure is good? If, 
then, it is asserted that there is a 
comprehensive formula, including 
all things which are in themselves 
good, and that whatever else is 
good, is not so as an end, but as a 
means, the formula may be ac- 
cepted or rejected, but is not a 
subject of what is commonly un- 
derstood by proof. We are not, 
however, to infer that its accep- 
tance or rejection must depend on 
blind impulse, or arbitrary choice. 
There is a larger meaning of the 
word proof, in which this question 
is as amenable to it as any other of 
the disputed questions of philo- 
sophy. The subject is within the 
cognizance of the rational faculty ; 
and neither does that faculty deal 
with it solely in the way of intui- 
tion. Considerations may be pre- 
sented capable of determining the 
intellect either to give or withhold 
its assent to the doctrine ; and this 
is equivalent to proof. 

We shall examine presently of 
what nature are these considera- 
tions ; in what manner they apply 
to the case, and what rational 
grounds, therefore, can be given 
for accepting or rejecting the utili- 
tarian formula, But it is a pre- 
liminary condition of rational ac- 
ceptance or rejection, that the for- 
mula should be correctly under- 
stood. I believe that the very im- 
perfect notion ordinarily formed of 
its meaning, is the chief obstacle 
which impedes its reception ; and 
that could it be cleared, even from 
only the grosser misconceptions, the 
question would be greatly simplified, 
and a large proportion of its diffi- 
culties removed. Before, therefore, 
I attempt to enter into the philo- 
sophical grounds which can_ be 
given for assenting to the utilita- 
rian standard, I shall offer some 
illustrations of the doctrine itself ; 
with the view of showing more 
clearly what it is, distinguishing it 
from what it is not, and disposing 
of such of the practical objections 
to it as either originate in, or are 
closely connected with, mistaken 
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interpretations of its meaning. 
Having thus prepared the ground, 
I shall afterwards endeavour to 
throw such light as I can upon the 
question, considered as one of phi- 
losophical theory. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT UTILITARIANISM IS. 


A passing remark is all that 
needs be given to the ignorant 
blunder of supposing that those 
who stand up for utility as the test 
of right and wrong, use the term in 
that restricted and merely collo- 
quial sense in which utility is op- 
posed to pleasure. An apology is 
due to the philosophical opponents 
of utilitarianism, for even the mo- 
mentary appearance of confounding 
them with any one capable of so 
absurd a misconception ; which is 
the more extraordinary, inasmuch 
as the contrary accusation, of re- 
ferring everything to pleasure, and 
that too in its grossest form, is 
another of the common charges 
against utilitarianism ; and, as has 
been pointedly remarked by an 
able writer, the same sort of per- 
sons, and often the very same per- 
sons, denounce the theory ‘as im- 
practicably dry when the word 
utility precedes the word pleasure, 
and as too practicably aaeans 
when the word pleasure precedes 
the word utility.” Those who know 
anything about the matter are 
aware that every writer, from Epi- 
curus to Bentham, who maintained 
the theory of utility, meant by it, 
not something to be contradistin- 
guished from pleasure, but pleasure 
itself, together with exemption 
from pain ; and instead of opposing 
the useful to the agreeable or the 
ornamental, have always declared 
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that the useful means these, among 
other things. Yet the common 
herd, including the herd of writers, 
not only in newspapers and _ perio- 
dicals, but in books of weight and 

retension, are perpetually falling 
into this shallow mistake. Having 
caught up the word utilitarian, 
while knowing nothing whatever 
about it but its sound, they habitu- 
ally express by it the rejection, or 
the neglect, of pleasure in some of 
its forms; of beauty, of ornament, 
or of amusement. Nor is the term 
thus ignorantly misapplied solely in 
disparagement, but occasionally in 
compliment ; as though it implied 
superiority to frivolity and the 
mere pleasures of the moment. 
And this perverted use is the only 
one in which the word is popularly 
known, and the one from which the 
new generation are acquiring their 
sole notion of its meaning. Those 
who introduced the word, but who 
had for many years discontinued 
it as a distinctive appellation, may 
well feel themselves called upon to 
resume it, if by doing so they can 
hope to contribute anything to- 
wards rescuing it from this utter 
degradation.* 

The creed which accepts as the 
foundation of morals, Utility, or 
the Greatest Happiness Principle, 
holds that actions are right in pro- 

ortion as they tend to promote 
1appiness, wrong as they tend to 
produce the reverse of happiness. 
By happiness is intended pleasure, 
and the absence of pain; by un- 
happiness, pain, and the a 
of “pecan To give a clear view 
of the moral standard set up by the 
theory, much more requires to be 
said ; in particular, what things it 
includes in the ideas of pain and 
pleasure ; and to what extent this 
is left an open question. But these 
supplementary explanations do not 


* The author of this essay has reason for believing himself to be the first person 


who brought the word utilitarian into use. 
from a passing expression in Mr. Galt’s Annals of the Parish. 


He did not invent it, but adopted it 
After using it as a 


designation for several years, he and others abandoned it from a growing dislike to 


anything resembling a badge or watchword of sectarian distinction. 


But as a name 


for one single opinion, not a set of opinions—to denote the recognition of utility as 
the standard, not any particular way of applying it—the term supplies a want in the 
language, and offers, in many cases, a convenient mode of avoiding tiresome circum- 


locution. 
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affect the theory of life on which 
this theory of morality is grounded 
—namely, that pleasure, and free- 
dom from pain, are the only things 
desirable as ends ; and that all de- 
sirable things (which are as nume- 
rous in the utilitarian as in any 
other scheme) are desirable either 
for the pleasure inherent in them- 
selves, or as means to the promo- 
tion of pleasure and the prevention 
of pain. 

Now, such a theory of life excites 
in many minds, and among them 
in some of the most estimable in 
feeling and purpose, inveterate dis- 
like. To suppose that life has (as 
they express it) no higher end than 
pleasure—no better and nobler ob- 
ject of desire and pursuit—they 
designate as utterly mean and gro- 
velling ; as a doctrine worthy only 
of swine, to whom the followers of 
Epicurus were, at a very early 
period, contemptuously likened ; 
and modern holders of the doctrine 
are occasionally made the subject 
of equally polite comparisons by its 
German, I'rench, and English as- 
sailants. 

When thus attacked, the Epicu- 
reans have always answered, that it 
is not they, but their accusers, who 
represent human nature in a de- 
grading light ; since the accusation 
supposes human beings to be ca- 
pable of no pleasures except those 
of which swine are capable. If this 
supposition were true, the charge 
could not be gainsaid, but would 
then be no longer an imputation ; 
for if the sources of pone were 
precisely the same to human beings 
and to swine, the rule of life which 
is good enough for the one would 
be good enough for the other. The 
comparison of the Epicurean life 
to that of beasts is felt as degrad- 
ing, precisely. because a_beast’s 

leasures do not satisfy a human 

eing’s conceptions of happiness. 
Human beings have faculties more 
elevated than the animal appetites, 
and when once made conscious of 
them, do not regard anything as 
happiness which does not include 
their gratification, I do not, in- 
deed, consider the Epicureans to 
have been by any means faultless 
in drawing out their scheme of con- 
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sequences from the utilitarian 
principle. To do this in any suffi- 
cient manner, many Stoic, as well 
as Christian elements require to be 
included, But there is no known 
Epicurean theory of life which does 
not assign to the pleasures of the 
intellect, of the feelings and imagi- 
nation, and of the moral sentiments, 
a much higher value as pleasures 
than to those of mere sensation. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
utilitarian writers in general have 
placed the superiority of mental 
over bodily pleasures chiefly in the 
greater permanency, safety, uncost- 
liness, &c., of the former—that is, 
in their circumstantial advantages 
rather than in their intrinsic nature. 
And on all these points utilitarians 
have fully proved their case; but 
they might have taken the other, 
and, as it may be called, higher 
ground, with entire consistency. 
It is quite compatible with the 
principle of utility to recognize the 
fact, that some sinds of pleasure 
are more desirable and more valu- 
able than others, It would be ab- 
surd that while, in estimating all 
other things, quality is considered 
as well as quantity, the estimation 
of pleasures should be supposed to 
depend on quantity alone. 

f I am asked, what I mean by 
difference of quality in pleasures, 
or what makes one pleasure more 
valuable than another, merely as a 
pleasure, except its being greater 
in amount, there is but one possible 
answer, Of two pleasures, if there 
be one to which all or almost all 
who have experience of both give a 
decided preference, irrespective of 
any feeling of moral obligation to 
prefer it, that is the more desirable 
pleasure. If one of the two is, by 
those who are competently ac- 
quainted with both, placed so far 
above the other that they prefer it, 
even though knowing it to be at- 
tended with a greater amount of 
discontent, and would not resign it 
for any quantity of the other plea- 
sure which their nature is capable 
of, we are justified in ascribing to 
the preferred enjoyment a superi- 
ority in quality, so far outweighing 
quantity as to render it, in com- 
parison, of small account. 
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Now it is an unquestionable fact 
that those who are equally ac- 
quainted with, and equally capable 
of appreciating and enjoying, both, 
do give a most marked preference 
to the manner of existence which 
employs their higher faculties. 
Few human creatures would con- 
sent to be changed into any of the 
lower animals, for a promise of the 
fullest allowance of a beast’s plea- 
sures ; no intelligent human being 
would consent to be a fool, no in- 
structed person would be an igno- 
ramus, no person of feeling and 
conscience would be selfish and 
base, even though they should be 
persuaded that the fool, the dunce, 
or the rascal is better satisfied with 
his lot than they are with theirs. 
They would not resign what they 
possess more than he, for the most 
complete satisfaction of all the de- 
sires which they have in common 
with him. If they ever fancy they 
would, it is only in cases of unhap- 
piness so extreme, that to escape 
trom it they would exchange their 
lot for almost any other, however 
undesirable in their own eyes. A 
being of higher faculties requires 
more to make him happy, is capable 


probably of more acute suffering, 
and certainly accessible to it at 
more points, than one of an inferior 
type; but in spite of these liabili- 
ties, he can never really wish to 
sink into what he feels to be a 


lower grade of existence. We may 
give what explanation we please of 
this unwillingness; we may attri- 
bute it to pride, a name which is 
given indiscriminately to some of 
the most, and to some of the least 
estimable feelings of which man- 
kind are capable: we may refer it 
to the love of liberty and personal 
independence, an appeal to which 
was with the Stoics one of the most 
effective means for the inculcation 
of it; to the love of power, or to 
the love of excitement, both of 
which do really enter into and con- 
tribute to it; but its most appro- 
priate appellation is a sense of dig- 
nity, which all human beings pos- 
sess in one form or other, and in 
some, though by no means in exact, 
proportion to their higher faculties, 
and which is so essential a part of 
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the happiness of those in whom it 
is strong, that nothing which con- 
flicts with it could be, otherwise 
than momentarily, an object of de- 
sire to them. Whoever supposes 
that this preference takes place at 
a sacrifice of happiness—that the 
superior being, in anything like 
equal circumstances, is not happier 
than the inferior—confounds the 
two very different ideas, of happi- 
ness, and content. It is indisput- 
able that the being whose capacities 
of enjoyment are low, has the 
greatest chance of having them 
fully satisfied; and a highly en- 
dowed being will always feel that 
any happiness which he can look 
for, as the world is constituted, is 
imperfect. But he can learn to 
bear its imperfections, if they are 
at all bearable; and they will not 
make him envy the being who is 
indeed unconscious of the imper- 
fections, but only because he feels 
not at all the good which those im- 
verfections qualify. It is better to 
S a human being dissatisfied than 
a pig satisfied ; better to be Socra- 
tes dissatisfied than a fool satisfied. 
And if the fool, or the pig, are of a 
different opinion, it is because they 
only know their own side of the 
question. The other party to the 
comparison knows both sides. 

It may be objected, that many 
who are capable of the higher plea- 
sures, occasionally, under the influ- 
ence of temptation, postpone them 
to the lower. But this is quite 
compatible with a full appreciation 
of the intrinsic superiority of the 
higher. Men often, from infirmity 
of character, make their election for 
the nearer good, though they know 
it to be the less valuable ; and this 
no less when the choice is between 
two bodily pleasures, than when it 
is between bodily. and mental. 
They pursue sensual indulgences 
to the injury of health, though per- 
fectly aware that health is the 
greater good. It may be further 
objected, that many who begin with 
youthful enthusiasm for everything 
noble, as they advance in years 
sink into indolence and selfishness. 
But I do not believe that those who 
undergo this very common change, 
voluntarily choose the lower de- 
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scription of pleasures in preference 
to the higher. I believe that before 
they devote themselves exclusively 
to the one, they have already be- 
come incapable of the other. Ca- 
pacity for the nobler feelings is in 
most natures a very tender plant, 
easily killed, not only by hostile in- 
fluences, but by mere want of sus- 
tenance; and in the majority of 
young persons it speedily dies away 
if the occupations to which their 
position in life has devoted them,and 
the society into which it has thrown 
them, are not favourable to keeping 
that higher capacity in exercise. 
Men lose their high aspirations as 
they lose their intellectual tastes, 
because they have not time or op- 
portunity for indulging them ; and 
they addict themselves to inferior 
pleasures, not because they delibe- 
rately prefer them, but because 
they are either the only ones to 
which they have access, or the only 
ones which they are any longer 
capable of enjoying. It may be 
questioned whether any one who 
has remained equally susceptible 
to both classes of pleasures, ever 
knowingly and calmly preferred 


the lower; though many, in all 
ages, have broken down in an in- 
effectual attempt to combine both. 

From this verdict of the only 


competent judges, I apprehend 
there can be no appeal. On a 
question which is the best worth 
having of two pleasures, or which 
of two modes of existence is the 
most grateful to the feelings, apart 
from its moral attributes and from 
its consequences, the judgment of 
those who are qualified by know- 
ledge of both, or, if they differ, 
that of the majority among them, 
must be admitted as final. And 
there needs be the less hesitation 
to accept this judgment respecting 
the quality of pleasures, since there 
1s no other tribunal to be referred 
to even on the question of quan- 
tity. What means are there of 
determining which is the acutest 
of two pains, or the intensest of 
two pleasurable sensations, except 
the general suffrage of those who 
are familiar with both? Neither 
pains nor pleasures are homo- 
geneous, and pain is always hete- 
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rogeneous with pleasure. What is 
there to decide whether a particular 
pleasure is worth purchasing at 
the cost of a particular pain, ex- 
cept the feelings and judgment of 
the experienced ? When, therefore, 
those feelings and judgment de- 
clare the pleasures derived from 
the higher faculties to be prefer- 
able in kind, apart from the ques- 
tion of intensity, to those of which 
the animal nature, disjoined from 
the higher faculties, is susceptible, 
they are entitled on this subject to 
the same regard. 

I have dwelt on this point, as 
being a necessary part of a per- 
fectly just conception of Utility 
or Happiness, considered as the 
directive rule of human conduct. 
But it is by no means an indispen- 
sable condition to the acceptance 
of the utilitarian standard; for 
that standard is not the agent’s 
own greatest happiness, but the 
greatest amount of happiness al- 
together ; and if it may possibly 
be doubted whether a noble cha- 
racter is always the happier for its 
nobleness, there can be no doubt 
that it makes other people happier, 
and that the world in general is 
immensely a gainer by it. Utilita- 
rianism, therefore, could only at- 
tain its end by the general cultiva- 
tion of nobleness of character, 
even if each individual were only 
benefited by the nobleness of others, 
and his own, so far as happiness is 
concerned, were a sheer deduction 
from the benefit. But the bare 
enunciation of such an absurdity 
renders refutation superfluous. 


According to the Greatest Hap- 
piness Principle, as above ex- 
plained, the ultimate end, with 
reference to and for the sake of 
which all other things are desir- 
able (whether we are considering 
our own good or that of other 
people), is an existence exempt as 
tar as possible from pain, and as 
rich as possible in enjoyments, both 
in point of quantity and quality ; 
the test of quality, and the rule for 
measuring it against quantity, 
being the preference felt by those 
who in their opportunities of ex- 
perience, to which must be added 
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their habits of self-consciousness 
and self-observation, are best fur- 
nished with the means of compari- 
son. This being, according to the 
utilitarian opinion, the end of hu- 
man action, is necessarily also the 
standard of morality ; which may 
accordingly be defined, the rules 
and precepts for human conduct, 
by the observance of which an 
existence such as has been de- 
scribed might be, to the greatest 
extent possible, secured to all man- 
kind ; and not to them only, but, 
so far as the nature of things 
admits, to the whole sentient crea- 
tion. 

Against this doctrine, however, 
arises another class of objectors, 
who say that happiness, in any 
form, cannot be the rational pur- 
pose of human life and action ; be- 
cause, in the first place, it is 
unattainable: and they contemp- 
tuously ask, what right hast thou 
to be happy? a question which Mr. 
Carlyle clenches by the addition, 
What right, a short time ago, hadst 
thou even to be? Next, they say, 
that men can do without happiness ; 
that all noble human beings have 
felt this, and could not have be- 
come noble but by learning the 
lesson of Entsagen, or renuncia- 
tion; which lesson, thoroughly 
learnt and submitted to, they 
affirm to be the beginning and ne- 
cessary condition of all virtue. 

The first of these objections 
would go to the root of the matter 
were it well founded; for if no 
happiness is to be had at all by 
human beings, the attainment of 
it cannot be the end of morality, or 
of any rational conduct. Though, 
even in that case, something might 
still be said for the utilitarian 
theory ; since utility includes not 
solely the pursuit of happiness, 
but the prevention or mitigation 
of unhappiness ; and if the former 
aim be chimerical, there will be all 
the greater scope and more impera- 
tive need for the latter, so long at 
least as mankind think fit to live, 
and do not take refuge in the 
simultaneous act of suicide recom- 
mended under certain conditions 
by Novalis. When, however, it is 
thus positively asserted to be im- 
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ossible that human life should be 

appy, the assertion, if not some- 
thing like a verbal quibble, is at 
least an exaggeration. If by hap- 

iness be meant a continuity of 
highly pleasurable excitement, it is 
evident enough that this is impos- 
sible. <A state of exalted pleasure 
lasts only moments, or in some 
cases, and with some intermissions 
hours or days, and isthe occasional 
brilliant flash of enjoyment, not 
its permanent and steady flame. 
Of this the philosophers who have 
taught that happiness is the end of 
life were as fully aware as those 
who taunt them. The aerate 
which they meant was not a life of 
rapture, but moments of such, in 
an existence made up of few and 
transitory pains, many and various 
pleasures, with a decided predomi- 
nance of the active over the pas- 
sive, and having as the foundation 
of the whole, not to expect more 
from life than it is capable of 
bestowing. A life thus composed, 
to those who have been fortunate 
enough to obtain it, has always 
appeared worthy of the name of 
happiness. And such an existence 
is even now the lot of many during 
some considerable portion of their 
lives. The present wretched edu- 
cation, and wretched social arrange- 
ments, are the only real hindrance 
to its being attainable by almost 
all, 

The objectors perhaps may doubt 
whether human beings, if taught 
to consider happiness as the end of 
life, would be satisfied with such 
a moderate share of it. But great 
numbers of mankind have been 
satisfied with much less. The main 
constituents of a satisfied life ap- 
pear to be two, either of which by 
itself is often found sufficient for 
the purpose : tranquillity, and_ex- 
citement. With much tranquillity, 
many find that they can be content 
with very little pleasure: with 
much excitement, many can recon- 
cile themselves to a considerable 
quantity of pain. There is assuredly 
no inherent impossibility in en- 
abling even the mass of mankind 
to unite both ; since the two are so 
far from being incompatible that 
they are in natural alliance, the 
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prolongation of either being a pre- 
aration for, and exciting a wish 
or, the other. It is only those in 
whom indolence amounts to a vice, 
that do not desire excitement after 
an interval of repose: it is only 
those in whom the need of excite- 
ment is a disease, that feel the 
tranquillity which follows excite- 
ment dull and insipid, instead of 
pleasurable in direct proportion to 
the excitement which preceded it. 
When people who are tolerably 
fortunate in their outward lot do 
not find in life sufficient enjoyment 
to make it valuable to them, the 
cause generally is, caring for no- 
body but themselves. To those 
who have neither public nor pri- 
vate affections, the excitements of 
life are much curtailed, and in any 
case dwindle in value as the time 
approaches when all selfish inte- 
rests must be terminated by death : 
while those who leave after them 
objects of personal affection, and 
especially those who have also 
cultivated a fellow-feeling with the 
collective interests of mankind, 
retain as lively an interest in life 
on the eve of death as in the 
vigour of youth and health. Next 
to selfishness, the principal cause 
which makes life unsatisfactory is 
want of mental cultivation. A cul- 
tivated mind—I do not mean that 
of a philosopher, but any mind to 
which the fountains of knowledge 
have been opened, and which has 
been taught, in any tolerable de- 
gree, to exercise its faculties—finds 
sources of inexhaustible interest in 
all that surrounds it ; in the objects 
of nature, the achievements of art, 
the imaginations of poetry, the 
incidents of history, the ways of 
mankind, past and present, and 
their prospects in the future. It 
is possible, indeed, to become in- 
different to all this, and that too 
without having exhausted a thou- 
sandth part of it; but only when 
one has had from the beginning no 
moral or human interest in these 
things, and has sought in them 
only the gratification of curiosity. 
Now there is absolutely no rea- 
son in the nature of things why an 
amount of mental culture sufficient 
to give an intelligent interest in 
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these objects of contemplation, 
should not be the inheritance of 
every one born in a civilized 
country. As little is there an in- 
herent necessity that any human 
being should be a selfish egotist, 
devoid of every feeling or care but 
those which centre in his own 
miserable individuality. Some- 
thing far superior to this is suffi- 
ciently common even now, to give 
ample earnest of what the human 
species may be made. Genuine 
private affections, and a sincere in- 
terest in the public good, are pos- 
sible, though in unequal degrees, 
to every rightly brought up human 
being. In a world in which there 
is so much to interest, so much to 
enjoy, and so much also to correct 
and improve, every one who has 
this moderate amount of moral and 
intellectual requisites is capable of 
an existence which may be called 
enviable ; and unless such a per- 
son, through bad laws, or subjection 
to the will of others, is denied the 
liberty to use the sources of happi- 
ness within his reach, he will not 
fail to find this enviable existence, 
if he escape the positive evils of 
life, the great sources of physical 
and mental suffering—such as in- 
digence, disease, and the unkind- 
ness, worthlessness, or premature 
loss of objects of affection. The 
main stress of the problem lies, 
therefore, in the contest with these 
calamities, from which it is a rare 
good fortune entirely to escape ; 
which, as things now are, cannot 
be obviated, and often cannot be in 
any material degree mitigated. Yet 
no one whose opinion deserves a 
moment’s consideration can doubt 
that most of the great positive 
evils of the world are in themselves 
removable, and will, if human 
affairs continue to improve, be in 
the end reduced within narrow 
limits. Poverty, in any sense im- 
plying suffering, may be completely 
extinguished by the wisdom of 
society, combined with the good 
sense and providence of indivi- 
duals. Even that most intractable 
of enemies, disease, may be inde- 
finitely reduced in dimensions by 
good physical and moral education, 
and proper control of noxious in- 
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fluences; while the progress of 
science holds out a promise for the 
future of still more direct conquests 
over this detestable foe. And every 
advance in that direction relieves 
us from some, not only of the 
chances which cut short our own 
lives, but, what concerns us still 
more, which deprive us of those in 
whom our happiness is wrapt up. 
As for vicissitudes of fortune, and 
other disappointments connected 
with worldly circumstances, these 
are principally the effect either of 
gross imprudence, of ill-regulated 
desires, or of bad or imperfect 
social institutions. All the grand 
sources, in short, of human suffer- 
ing are in a great degree, many of 
them almost entirely, conquerable 
by human care and effort; and 
though their removal is grievously 
slow—though a long succession of 
generations will perish in the 
breach before the conquest is com- 
pleted, and this world becomes all 
that, if will and knowledge were 
not wanting, it might easily be 
made—yet every mind sufficiently 
intelligent and generous to bear a 
part, however small and uncon- 
Spicuous, in the endeavour, will 
draw a noble enjoyment from the 
contest itself, which he would not 
for any bribe in the form of selfish 
indulgence consent to be without. 
And this leads to the true esti- 
mation of what is said by the 
objectors concerning the possibility, 
and the obligation, of learning to do 
without happiness. Unquestionably 
it is senate to do without happi- 
ness; it is done involuntarily by 
nineteen-twentieths of mankind, 
even in those parts of our present 
world which are least deep in bar- 
barism ; and itoften has to be done 
voluntarily by the hero or the 
martyr, for the sake of something 
which he prizes more than his indi- 
vidual happiness. But this some- 
thing, what is it, unless the happi- 
ness of others, or some of the 
requisites of happiness? It is noble 
to be capable of resigning entirely 
one’s own portion of happiness, or 
chances of it: but, after all, this 
self-sacrifice must be for some end ; 
itis not its own end; and if we 
are told that its end is not happi- 
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ness, but virtue, which is better 
than happiness, | ask, would the 
sacrifice be made if the hero or 
martyr did not believe that it 
would earn for cthers immunity 
from similar sacrifices? Would it 
be made if he thought that his 
renunciation of happiness for him- 
self would produce no fruit for any 
of his fellow creatures, but to make 
their lot like his, and place them 
also in the condition of persons 
who have renounced happiness? 
All honour to those who can abne- 
gate for themselves the personal 
enjoyment of life, when by such 
renunciation they contribute wor- 
thily to increase the amount of 
happiness in the world; but he 
who does it, or professes to do it, 
for any other purpose, is no more 
deserving of admiration than the 
ascetic mounted on his pillar. He 
may be an inspiriting proof of 
what men can do, but assuredly 
not an example of what they 
should, 

Though it is only in a very im- 
perfect state of the world’s arrange- 
inents that any one can best serve 
the happiness of others by the 
absolute sacrifice of his own, yet 
so long as the world “is in that 
imperfect state, I fully acknowledge 
that the readiness to make such a 
sacrifice is the highest virtue which 
can be found in man, I will add, 
that in this condition of the world, 
yaradoxical as the assertion may 
the conscious ability to do 
without happiness gives the best 
prospect of realizing such happiness 
as is attainable. For nothing 
except that consciousness, can raise 
a person above the chances of life, 
by making him feel that, let fate 
and fortune do their worst, they 
have not power to subdue him ; 
which, once felt, frees him from 
excess of anxiety concerning the 
evils of life, and enables him, like 
many a Stoic in the worst times of 
the Roman Empire, to cultivate in 
tranquillity the sources of satisfac- 
tion accessible to him, without 
concerning himself about the un- 
certainty of their duration, any 
more than about their inevitable 
end, 

Meanwhile, let utilitarians never 
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cease to claim the morality of self- 
devotion as a possession which 
belongs byas good aright to them, as 
eitherto the Stoic ortothe Transcen- 
dentalist. The utilitarian morality 
does recognise in human beings the 
power of sacrificing their own 
greatest good for the good of others, 
It only refuses to admit that the 
sacrifice is itself a good. <A sacrifice 
which does not increase, or tend to 
increase, the sum total of happiness, 
it considers as wasted. The only 
self-renunciation which it applauds, 


is devotion to the 6 5 or to- 


some of the means of happiness, of 
others ; either of mankind collec- 
tively, or of individuals within the 
limits imposed by the collective 
interests of mankind. 

I must again repeat, what the 
assailants of utilitarianism seldom 
have the justice to acknowledge, 
that the happiness which forms the 
utilitarian standard of what is 
right in conduct, is not the agent’s 
own happiness, but that of all con- 
cerned. As between his own happi- 
ness and that of others, utilitarian- 
ism requires him to be as strictly 
impartial as a disinterested and 


benevolent spectator. In the golden 
rule of Jesus of Nazareth, we read 
the complete spirit of the ethics of 


utility. To do as you would be 
done by, and to love your neigh- 
bour as yourself, constitute the 
ideal perfection of utilitarian mora- 
lity. As the means of making the 
nearest approach to this ideal, utility 
would enjoin, first, that laws and 
social arrangements should place the 
happiness, or (as speaking practi- 
“a it may be called) the interest, 
of every individual, as nearly as 
possible in harmony with the inte- 
rest of the whole; and secondly, 
that education and opinion, which 
have so vast a power over human 
character, should so use that power 
as to establish in the mind of every 
individual an indissoluble associa- 
tion between his own happiness 
and the good of the whole; especi- 
ally between his own happiness 
and the practice of such modes of 
conduct, negative and positive, as 
regard for the sien happiness 
rescribes ; so that not only he may 
e unable to conceive the possibi- 
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lity of happiness to himself, consis- 
tently with conduct opposed to the 
general good, but also that a direct 
impulse to promote the general 
good may be in every individual 
one of the habitual motives of 
action, and the sentiments con- 
nected therewith may fill a large 
and prominent place in every human 
being’s sentient existence. If the 
impugners of the utilitarian mora- 
lity represented it to their own 
minds in this its true character, I 
know not what recommendation 
possessed by any other morality 
they could possibly affirm to be 
wanting to it ; what more beautiful 
or more exalted developments of 
human nature any other ethical 
system can be supposed to foster, 
or what springs of action, not 
accessible to the utilitarian, such 
systems rely on for giving effect to 
their mandates. 

The objectors to utilitarianism 
cannot always be charged with 
representing it in a discreditable 
light. On the contrary, those 
among them who entertain anything 
like a just idea of its disinterested 
character, sometimes find fault 
with its standard as being too high 
for humanity. They say it is 
exacting too much to require that 
people shall always act from the 
inducement of promoting the gene- 
ral interests of society. But this 
is to mistake the very meaning of 
a standard of morals, and confound 
the rule of action with the motive 
of it. It is the business of ethics 
to tell us what are our duties, or 
by what test we may know them; 
but no system of ethics requires 
that the sole motive of all we do 
shall be a feeling of duty; on the 
contrary, ninety-nme hundredths 
of all our actions are done from 
other motives, and rightly so done, 
if the rule of duty does not condemn 
them. It is the more unjust to 
utilitarianism that this particular 
misapprehension should be made a 
ground of objection to it, inasmuch 
as utilitarian moralists have gone 
beyond almost all others in aftirm- 
ing that the motive has nothing to 
do with the morality of the action, 
though much with the worth of 
the agent. He who saves a fellow 
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creature from drowning does what 
is morally right, whether his motive 
be duty, or the hope of being paid 
for his trouble ; he who betrays the 
friend that trusts him, is guilty of 
a crime, even if his object be to 
serve another friend to whom he is 
under greater obligations. But to 
speak only of actions done from the 
motive of duty, and in direct obe- 
dience to principle: it is a mis- 
apprehension of the utilitarian 
mode of thought, to conceive it as 
implying that people should fix 
their minds upon so wide a gene- 
rality as the world, or society at 
large. The great majority of good 
actions are intended not for the 
benefit of the world, but for that 
of individuals, of which the good 
of the world is made up; and the 
thoughts of the most virtuous man 
need not on these occasions travel 
beyond the particular persons con- 
cerned, except so far as is necessary 
to assure himself that in benefiting 
them he is not violating the rights, 
that is, the legitimate and autho- 
rized expectations, of any one else. 
The meaitiotlention of happiness is, 
according to the utilitarian ethics, 
the object of virtue ; the occasions 
on which any person (except one in 
a thousand) has it in his power to 
do this on an extended scale, in 
other words, to be a public bene- 
factor, are but exceptional ; and on 
these occasions alone is he called 
on to consider public utility; in 
every other case, private utility, 
the interest or happiness of some 
few persons, is all he has to 
attend to. Those alone the influ- 
ence of whose actions extends to 
society in general, need concern 
themselves habitually about so 
large an object. In the case of 
abstinences indeed —of_ things 
which people forbear to do from 
moral considerations, though the 
consequences in the particular case 
might be beneficial—it would be 
unworthy of an intelligent agent 
not to be consciously aware that 
the action is of a class which, if 
practised generally, would be gene- 
rally injurious, and that this is the 
ground of the obligation to abstain 
from it. The amount of regard for 
the public interest implied in this 
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recognition, is no greater than is 
demanded by every system of 
morals, for they all enjoin to abstain 
from whatever is manifestly perni- 
cious to society. 

The same considerations dispose 
of another reproach against the 
doctrine of utility, founded on a 
still grosser misconception of the 
purpose of a standard of morality, 
and of the very meaning of the 
words right and wrong. It is often 
affirmed that utilitarianism renders 
men cold and unsympathizing ; that 
it chills their moral feelings towards 
individuals; that it makes them 
regard only the dry and hard con- 
sideration of the consequences of 
actions, not taking into their moral 
estimate the qualities from which 
those actions emanate. If the 
assertion means that they do not 
allow their judgment respecting 
the rightness or wrongness of an 
action to be influenced by their 
opinion of the qualities of the per-. 
son who does it, this isa complaint 
not against utilitarianism, but 
against having any standard of 
morality at all; for certainly no 
known ethical standard decides an 
action to be good or bad because it 
is done by a good or a bad man, 
still less because done by an amiable, 
a brave, or a benevolent man, or 
the contrary. These considerations 
are relevant, not to the estimation 
of actions, but of persons ; and 
there is nothing in the utilitarian 
theory inconsistent with the fact 
that there are other things which 
interest us in persons besides the 
rightness and wrongness of their 
actions. The Stoics, indeed, with 


_ the paradoxical misuse of language 


which was part of their system, and 
by which they strove to raise them- 
selves above all concern about 
anything but virtue, were fond of 
saying that he who has that has 
everything ; that he, and only he, 
is rich, is beautiful, is a king. But 
no claim of this description is made 
for the virtuous man by the utili- 
tarian doctrine. Utilitarians are 

uite aware that there are other 

esirable possessions and qualities 
besides virtue, and are perfectly 
willing to allow to all of them their 
full worth. They are also aware 
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that a right action does not neces- 
sarily indicate a virtuous character, 
and that actions which are blame- 
able often proceed from qualities 
entitled to praise. When this is 
apparent in any particular case, it 
modifies their estimation, not cer- 
tainly of the act, but of the agent. 
I grant that they are, notwith- 
standing, of opinion, that in the 
long run the best proof of a good 
character is good actions ; and reso- 
lutely refuse to consider any mental 
disposition as good, of which the 
sredominant tendency is to produce 
ad conduct. This makes them 
unpopular with many people ; but 
it is an unpopularity which they 
must share with every one who 
regards the distinction between 
right and wrong in a serious light ; 
and the reproach is not one which 
a conscientious utilitarian need be 
anxious to repel. 

If no more be meant by the ob- 
jection than that many utilitarians 
look on the morality of actions, as 
measured by the utilitarian stan- 
dard, with too exclusive a regard, 
and do not lay sufficient stress upon 
the other beauties of character 
which go towards making a human 
being loveable or admirable, this 
may beadmitted. Utilitarians who 
have cultivated their moral feelings, 
but not their sympathies, nor their 
artistic perceptions, do fall into 
this mistake ; and so do all other 
moralists under the same conditions. 
What can be said in excuse for 
other moralists is equally available 
for them, namely, that if there is 
to be any error, it is better that it 
should be on that side. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we may affirm that 
among utilitarians as among adhe- 
rents of other systems, there is 
every imaginable degree of rigidity 
and of laxity in the application of 
their standard: some are even 
puritanically rigorous, while others 
are as indulgent as can possibly be 
desired by sinner or by sentimen- 
talist. But on the whole, a doc- 
trine which brings prominently 
forward the interest that mankind 
have in the repression and preven- 
tion of conduct which violates the 
moral law, is likely to be inferior 
to no other in turning the sanctions 
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of opinion against such violations, 
It is true, the question, What does 
violate the moral law? is one on 
which those who recognise different 
standards of morality are likely now 
and then to differ. But difference 
of opinion on moral questions was 
not first introduced into the world 
by utilitarianism, while that doc- 
trine does supply, if not always an 
easy, at all events a tangible and 
intelligible mode of deciding such 
differences. 


It may not be superfluous to 
notice a few more of the common 
misapprehensions of utilitarian 
ethics, even those which are so 
obvious and gross that it might ap- 
pear impossible for any person of 
candour and intelligence to fall into 
them ; since persons, even of con- 
siderable mental endowments, often 
give themselves so little trouble to 
understand the bearings of any 
opinion against which they enter- 
tain a prejudice, and men are in 
general so little conscious of this 
voluntary ignorance as a defect, 
that the vulgarest misunderstand- 
ings of ethical doctrines are con- 
tinually met with in the deliberate 
writings of persons of the greatest 
pretensions both to high principle 
and to philosophy. We not un- 
commonly hear the doctrine of 
utility inveighed against as a godless 
doctrine. If it be necessary to say 
anything at all against so mere an 
assumption, we may say that the 
question depends upon what idea 
we have formed of the moral cha- 
racter of the Deity. If it be a 
true belief that God desires, above 
all things, the happiness of his 
creatures, and that this was his 
purpose in their creation, utility is 
not only not a godless ionhinn, Wet 
more profoundly religious than any 
other. If it be meant that utilita- 
rianism does not recognise the re- 
vealed will of God as the supreme 
law of morals, I answer, that an 
utilitarian who believes in the per- 
fect goodness and wisdom of God, 
necessarily believes that whatever 
God has thought fit to reveal on 
the subject of morals, must fulfil 
the requirements of utility in a 
supreme degree. But others be- 
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sides utilitarians have been of 
opinion that the Christian revela- 
tion was intended, and is fitted, to 
inform the hearts and minds of 
mankind with a spirit which should 
enable them to find for themselves 
what is right, and incline them to 
do it when found, rather than to 
tell them, except in a very general 
way, what it is; and that we need 
a doctrine of ethics, carefully fol- 
lowed out, to tnterpret to us the 
will ofGod. Whether this opinion 
is correct or not, it is superfluous 
here to discuss ; since whatever aid 
religion, either natural or revealed, 
can afford to ethical investigation, 
is as open to the utilitarian moralist 
as to any other. He can use it as 
the testimony of God to the use- 
fulness or hurtfulness of any given 
course of action, by as good a right 
as others can use it for the indica- 
tion of a transcendental law, having 
no connexion with usefulness or 
with happiness. 

Again, Utility is often summarily 
stigmatized as an immoral doctrine 
by giving it the name of Expe- 
diency, and taking advantage of 
the popular use of that term to 
contrast it with Principle. But 
the Expedient, in the sense in 
which it is opposed to the Right, 
generally means that which is ex- 
pedient for the particular interest 
of the agent himself; as when a 
Minister sacrifices the interests of 
his country to keep himself in 

lace. When it means anything 

etter than this, it means that 
which is expedient for some imme- 
diate object, some temporary pur- 
pose, but which violates a rule 
whose observance is expedient in a 
much higher degree. The Expe- 
dient, in this sense, instead of being 
the same thing with the useful, is 
a branch of the hurtful. Thus, it 
would often be expedient, for the 
purpose of getting over some mo- 
mentary embarrassment, or attain- 
ing some object immediately useful 
to ourselves or others, to tell a lie. 
But inasmuch as the cultivation in 
ourselves of a sensitive feeling on 
the subject of veracity, is one of 
the most useful, and the enfeeble- 
ment of that feeling one of the 
most hurtful things to which our 
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conduct can be instrumental ; and 
inasmuch as any, even uninten- 
tional, deviation from truth, does 
that much towards weakening the 
trustworthiness of human asser- 
tion, which is not only the principal 
support of all present social well- 
being, but the insufficiency of which 
does more than any one thing that 
can be named to keep back civili- 
zation, virtue, everything on which 
human happiness on the largest 
scale depends; we feel that the 
violation, for a present advantage, 
of arule of such transcendant ex- 
vediency, is not expedient, and that 

e who, for the sake of a conve- 
nience to himself or to some other 
individual, does what depends on 
him to deprive mankind of the 
good, and inflict upon them the 
evil, involved in the greater or less 
reliance which they can place in 
each other’s word, acts the part of 
one of their worst enemies. Yet 
that even this rule, sacred as it is, 
admits of possible exceptions, is 
acknowledged by all moralists ; the 
chief of which is when the with- 
holding of some fact (as of infor- 
mation from a malefactor, or of bad 
news from a person dangerously 
ill) would save an individual (espe- 
cially an individual other than 
oneself) from great and unmerited 
evil, and when the withholding can 
only be effected by denial. But in 
order that the exception may not 
extend itself beyond the need, and 
may have the least possible effect in 
weakening reliance on veracity, it 
ought to be recognised, and, if pos- 
sible, its limits defined ; and if the 
principle of utility is good for any- 
thing, it must be good for weighing 
these conflicting utilities against 
one another, and marking out the 
region within which one or the 
other preponderates, 

Again, defenders of utility often 
find themselves called upon to reply 
to such objections as this—that 
there is not time, previous to action, 
for calculating and weighing the 
effects of any line of conduct on 
the general happiness. This is 
exactly as if any one were to say 
that it is impossible to guide our 
conduct by Christianity, because 
there is not time, on every occasion 
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on which anything has to be done, 
to read through the Old and New 
Testaments. ‘The answer to the 
objection is, that there has been 
ample time, namely, the whole past 
duration of the human species. 
During all that time mankind have 
been learning by experience the 
tendencies of actions; on which 
experience all the prudence, as well 
as all the morality of life, are de- 
pendent. People talk as if the 
commencement of this course of 
experience had hitherto been put 
off, and as if, at the moment when 
some man feels tempted to meddle 
with the property or life of another, 
he had to begin considering for the 
first time whether murder or theft 
are injurious to human happiness. 
Even then I do not think that he 
would find the question very puzz- 
ling ; but, at all events, the matter 
is now done to his hand. It is 
truly a whimsical supposition that 
if mankind were agreed in consi- 
dering utility to be the test of 
morality, they would remain with- 
out any agreement as to what ts 
useful, and would take no measures 
for having their notions on the 
subject taught to the young, and 
enforced by law and opinion. There 
is no difficulty in proving any 
ethical standard whatever to 
work ill, if we suppose universal 
idiocy to be conjoined with it ; but 
on any hypothesis short of that, 
mankind must by this time have 
acquired positive beliefs as to the 
effects of some actions on their 
happiness ; and the beliefs which 
have thus come down are the rules 
of morality for the multitude, and 
for the philosopher until he has 
succeeded in finding better. That 
philosophers might easily do this, 
even now, on many subjects ; that 
the received code of ethics is by 
no means of divine right ; and that 
mankind have still much to learn 
as to the effects of actions on the 
general happiness, I admit, or 
rather, earnestly maintain. The 
corollaries from the principle of 
utility, like the precepts of every 
practical art, admit of indefinite 
improvement, and, in a progressive 
state of the human mind, their 
improvement is perpetually going 
VOL, LXIV. NO, CCCLXXXIL, 
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on. But to consider the rules of 
morality as improvable,isone thing ; 
to pass over the intermediate gene- 
ralizations entirely, and endeavour 
to test each individual action di- 
rectly by the first principle, is an- 
other. It is a strange notion that 
the acknowledgment of a first prin- 
ciple is inconsistent with the ad- 
mission of secondary ones. To 
inform a traveller respecting the 
place of his ultimate destination, 
is not to forbid the use of land- 
marks and direction-posts on the 
way. The proposition that hap- 
piness is the end and aim of mo- 
rality, does not mean that no road 
ought to be laid down to that goal, 
or that persons going thither should 
not be advised to take one direction 
rather than another. Men really 
ought to leave off talking a kind 
of nonsense on this subject, which 
they would neither talk nor listen 
to on other matters of practical 
concernment. Nobody argues that 
the art of navigation is not founded 
on astronomy, because sailors can- 
not wait to calculate the Nautical 
Almanack. Being rational creatures, 
they go to sea with it ready calcu- 
lated ; and all rational creatures 
go out upon the sea of life with 
their minds made up on the com- 
mon questions of right and wrong, 
as well as on many of the far more 
difficult questions of wise and fool- 
ish. And this, as long as foresight 
is a human quality, it is to be pre- 
sumed they will continue to do. 
Whatever we adopt as the funda- 
mental principle of morality, we 
require subordinate principles to 
apply it by; the impossibility of 
doing without them, being common 
to all systems, can afford no argu- 
ment against any one in particular ; 
but gravely to argue as if no such 
secondary principles could be had, 
and as if mankind had remained 
till now, and always must remain, 
without drawing any general con- 
clusions from the experience of 
human life, is as high a pitch, [ 
think, as absurdity has ever reached 
in philosophical controversy. 

The remainder of the stock argu- 
ments against utilitarianism, mostly 
consist in laying to its charge the 
common infirmities of human na- 
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ture, and the general difficulties 
which embarrass conscientious per- 
sons in shaping their coursethrough 
life. Weare told that an utilitarian 
will be apt to make his own par- 
ticular case an exception to moral 
rules, and, when under temptation, 
will see an utility in the breach of 
a rule, greater than he will see in 
its observance. But is utility the 
only creed which is able to furnish 
us with excuses for evil doing, and 
means of cheating our own con- 
science? They are afforded in 
abundance by all doctrines which 
recognise as a fact in morals the 
existence of conflicting considera- 
tions; which all doctrines do, that 
have been believed by sane persons. 
It is not the fault of any creed, but 
of the complicated nature of human 
affairs, that rules of conduct can- 
not be so framed as to require no 
exceptions, and that hardly any 
kind of action can safely be laid 
down as either always obligatory 
or always condemnable. There is 
no ethical creed which does not 
temper the rigidity of its laws, 
by giving a certain latitude, under 
the moral responsibility of the 


agent, for accommodation to pecu- 


liarities of circumstances; and 
under every creed, at the opening 
thus made, self-deception and dis- 
honest casuistry get in. There 
exists no moral system under which 
there do not arise unequivocal cases 
of conflicting obligation. These 
are the real difficulties, the knotty 
points both in the theory of ethics, 
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and in the conscientious guidance 
of personal conduct. They are 
overcome practically with greater or 
with less success according to the 
intellect and virtue of the indivi- 
dual; but it can hardly be pre- 
tended that any one will be the 
less qualified for dealing with them, 
from possessing an ultimate stan- 
dard to which conflicting rights 
and duties can be referred. If 
utility is the ultimate source of 
moral obligations, utility may be 
invoked to decide. between them 
when their demands are incom- 
patible. Though the application 
of the standard may be difficult, it 
is better than none at all: while in 
other systems, the moral laws all 
claiming independent authority, 
there is no common umpire entitled 
to interfere between them ; their 
claims to precedence one over an- 
other rest on little better than 
sophistry, and unless determined, 
as they generally are, by the un- 
acknowledged influence of conside- 
rations of utility, afford a free 
scope for the action of personal 
desires and partialities. We must 
remember that only in these cases 
of conflict between secondary prin- 
ciples is it requisite that first prin- 
ciples should be appealed to. ‘There 
is no case of moral obligation in 
which some secondary principle is 
not involved; and if only one, 
there can seldom be any real doubt 
which one it is, in the mind of any 
person by whom the principle itself 
is recognised, 
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BARREN HONOUR. 
A Tale. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ ‘SWORD AND GowN,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A WAIF FROM A WRECK. 


‘7 OOK into a man’s Past, if you 
would understand his Present, 
or guess at his Future.’ So spake 
some sage, name unknown, but 
robably intermediate in date 
etween the Great King and Mr, 
M. F. Tupper. The rule is not 
implicitly to be relied on, but 
perhaps there is as much of truth 
in it as in most apophthegms of 
proverbial philosophy. 

So it may save some time and 
trouble hereafter, if we sketch 
briefly now some of Alan Wyverne’s 
antecedents ; for he is to be the 
chief character in this story, which 
has no hero, properly so-called, nor 
heroine either. 

The main facts are very soon 
told: his twenty-first birth-day 
saw him in possession of a perfectly 
unencumbered estate of £12,000 a 
year, and all the accumulations 
that two paragon guardians had 
toiled to amass during an unusually 
long minority; his twenty-eighth 
dawned on a comparative pauper. 

The last score of centuries have 
taught us many things; amongst 
others, to go down hill with a cer- 
tain caution and timidity, if not 
with sobriety. We never hear now 
of those great disasters to which 
the very vastness of their propor- 
tions lent a false ‘grandeur; where 
a colossal fortune foundered sud- 
denly, leaving on the world’s surface 
a vortex of turbulence and terror, 
such as surrounds the spot where 
a three-decker has gone im. The 
Regent and his rowés were wild in 
their generation, but they never 
quite attained the antique magnifi- 
cence of recklessness. The expenses 
of a contested county election fifty 
years back, would have shown 
poorly by the AEdile’s balance-sheet, 
A. C. 65, when Ceesar laughed to see 
his last sestertiwm vanish in the 
brilliancy of the Circensian Games. 





What modern general would carry 
£20,000 of debt as lightly as He did 
half-a-million, when he went out to 
battle with the Lusitanian? If we 
even hear nowadays of a like liabi- 
lity, it is probably in connexion 
with a great commercial ‘smash,’ 
involving curious disclosures as to 
the capabilities of stamped paper, 
and the extent of public credulity ; 
but the interest of such rarely 
spreads west of Temple-bar. Truth 
to say—however moving the tale 
may be to the unfortunates ruined 
by the delinquent, there is little 
romance to be extracted out of 
mercantiie atrocities. 

Nevertheless, if you only give 
him time, and don’t hurry him 
beyond his stride, a dwarf will ‘ go 
to the dogs’ just as easily and surely 
as a giant. After our mesquine 
fashion, that journey is performed 
so constantly, that only some 
peculiarities im Alan’s case make 
it worth noting at all. 

Few men have trodden the road 
to ruin with such a perfectly smooth 
and even pace; there was no rush 
or hurry about it from beginning 
to end; nothing like a crash to 
attract notice or scandal. He was 
known to bet high and play deep ; 
but no one spoke of him at the 
clubs as having lost an extraordi- 
nary stake on any one night, nor 
did the chroniclers of the Turf ever 
allude to him amongst those ‘hit 
hard’ on any single event. One 
destructive element never showed 
itself throughout his career. It 
must have been gratifying to those 
much-abused Hetzrze to reflect 
(do they ever reflect at all?) that 
none could charge any one of the 
sisterhood with having aided in 
Wyverne’s downfall, Reckless and 
extravagant as the son of Clinias, 
he escaped—at least Timandra. 
More than one scruple, probably, 
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helped him to maintain a continence 
which soon became so well-known, 
that the most persevering of femi- 
nine fowlers never thought of 
laying her snares in his way. 
Something might be ascribed to 
principleslearnt at hisdead mother’s 
knee, which all the contagion of 
Bohemia failed quite to efface— 
something toa chivalrous reverence 
for the sex, which withheld him 
from deliberately abetting in its 
open degradation — something to 
the pride of race, with which he 
was thoroughly imbued. He loved 
his ancient name too dearly, to see 
it dragged through the dust past 
the statue of Achilles, at the 
chariot-wheels of the fairest Phryne 
of them all, For once—hearing a 
story of human folly and frailty, 
you asked, ‘Dove la donna? and 
waited in vain for a reply. 

If the Sirens failed to seduce 
Wyverne, that was about the only 
peril or temptation from which he 
escaped scathless. Profuse hospi- 
tality all the year round in London, 
Leicestershire, and at his home in 
the North, cost something ; a string 
of ten horses in training (besides 
yearlings and untried two-year- 
olds), which only won when their 
owner had backed something else 
heavily, cost more: backing other 
men’s bills currente calamo, receiv- 
ing no substantial considerations 
for so doing, cost most of all. 
Alan’s bold. careless handwriting 
was as well known in a certain 
branch of commerce as the official 
signature on the Bank of England’s 
notes. There was joy in Israel when 
they saw his autograph: Ezekiel 
and Solomon—most cautious of 
their tribe (those crack bill-dis- 
counters are always lineally de- 
scended, it would seem, from some 
wophet or king)—smacked their 
felon lips in satisfaction as they 


clutched the paper bearing his 
endorsement: their keen eyes looked 
three months forward into futurity, 
and saw the spoil of the Egyptian 


secure. Alan’s own _ resources, 
though rapidly diminishing, always 
sufficed his own wants; but he 
never tired of paying these dis- 
interested liabilities as long as his 
friends could furnish him with any 
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decent excuse for his doing so: 
if the defaulter failed in making 
out even a shadow of a case, 
Wyverne still paid, but never con- 
sorted with him afterwards. Then 
the dark side of his character came 
out. Generous and kind-hearted 
to a fault, he was at times obstinate 
torelentlessness: slow to take offence 
or to suspect intentional injury, he 
was yet slower in forgiving or for- 
getting either: he did not trouble 
himself to detect the falsehood at 
the bottom of any tale of distress, 
but against imposture carried with 
a high hand he set his face as it 
were a mill-stone. 

Hercules St. Levant (of the 
Chilian Cuirassiers) would tell you 
—if he could be brought to speak 
coherently on the subject—that he 
dates his ruin from the day when 
he miscalculated the extent of Sir 
Alan Wyverne’s long-suffering or 
laziness. Surely, some of us can 
remember that wonderful Copper 
Captain—the round, ringing tones 
tempting you with a point over the 
proper odds—the scarfs and waist- 
coats blinding in their gorgeous- 
ness, so ‘loud’ that you heard them 
coming all the way up from the 
distance-post — the supernatural 
whiskers, whose sable volutes 
shaded his broad shoulders like the 
leaves of a talipat-palm? Hercules 
was very successful at first: he must 
have started with a nominal capital, 
but he had plenty of courage, some 
judgment, and more luck; so, by 
dint of industry, and now and then 
picking up crumbs from the table 
of those by whom the ‘good things’ 
of the turf are shared, he contrived 
to ruffle it for awhile with the best 
of them. Men of mark and high 
estate would meet and hold com- 
munion with him—as they have 
done with deeper and darker vil- 
lains—on the neutral ground at 
‘The Corner, without caring to 
inquire too closely what Cacique 
had signed his commission, or on 
what foughten-fields the rainbow 
of his ribbons was won. With 
common prudence he might have 
held his own till now. But &t. 
Levant was a buccaneer to the 
backbone: he spent his winnings 
as lavishly as any one of the young 
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patricians whom he delighted to 
honour and imitate ; and took his 
ease in the sunshine, scorning to 
make the slightest provision for 
the season of the rains. It came 
at last, in an Epsom Summer Meet- 
ing. The adverse Fates had it all 
their own way there: several of 
the Captain’s certainties were over- 
turned, and several promising 
‘plants’ were withered in their bud. 
It was the fourth ‘day of rebuke 
and blasphemy,’ and still the battle 
went hard against the Peruvian 
plunger. The Oaks dealt him the 
coup-de-grace: it was won by an 
extreme outsider, Hercules saw 
the number go up, and staggered 
out of the enclosure like a drunken 
man, with hardly breath enough 
left to hiss out a curse between his 
white lips. ‘Hecuba’ was one of 
six that Wyverne had taken with 
him against the field for an even 
thousand: her name had never 
been mentioned in the betting at 
the time, and Alan only selected 
her because he chanced to know 
her owner and breeder well. 

St. Levant was ruined horse-and- 
foot, without power or hope of 
redemption: that one bet would 
just have pulled him through. Some 
leasanter engagement had kept 
Vyverne away from The Corner 
on the ‘comparing day,’ and with 
his usual carelessness he had even 
omitted to send his book down by 
other hands: Hercules saw a last 
desperate chance, and grasped at 
it, as drowning men will do, He 
appeared at the settling with his 
well-known betting-book (gorgeous, 
like all his other belongings, in 
green morocco and gold), but 
Hecuba’s name was replaced by the 
second favourite’s. He chanced to 
have in his possession a fac-simile 
of the original volume, and had 
copied out, in the interim, every 
bet it contained, with this one 
trifling alteration. The matter 
came before the authorities, of 
course. The discussion that en- 
sued, though stormy (on one side) 
was very short and decisive: the 
swindler’s foamy asseverations 
were shivered, like spray, on the 
granite of the other’s calm, con- 
temptuous firmness, The judges 
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did not hesitate long in pronounc- 
ing against St. Levant their sen- 
tence of perpetual banishment. Ail 
his piteous petitions addressed to 
Wyverne in after-days to induce 
the latter to obtain a mitigation of 
the punishment, remained abso- 
lutely unanswered. There still 
survives—a pale, blurred shadow 
of his former self—as it were, the 
wraith of the Great Captain. We 
see occasionally a hirsute head 
rising above the sea of villanous 
figures and faces that seethe and 
surge against the rails of the en- 
closure: we catch glimpses of a 
meteoric waistcoat flashing through 
the surrounding seediness ; and we 
hear a voice, thunderous as that of 
the elder Ajax, dominating the din 
of the meaner mélée ; but there is 
no reversal of his doom. The poor 
lost spirit must ramp and roar 
among the ‘welshers’ of the outer 
darkness, for the paradise of the 
Ring is closed to him for evermore. 

Everybody—including the two 
or three friends who might hope to 
ride his horses—was sorry for 
Wyverne when a heavy fall over 
timber laid him up, quite early in 
the season, with a broken arm and 
collar-bone. The only pity was, 
that that fortunate accident should 
not have happened three years 
earlier. The indoor resources of a 
country-town, where all one’s asso- 
ciates hunt five days a-week at 
least, are limited. One morning 
Alan felt so bored, that the whim 
seized him to look into his affairs, 
and ascertain how he stood with 
the world: so he sent for his 
solicitor (as much for the sake of 
having some one to talk to as any- 
thing else), and went in at business 
with great patience and determina- 
tion. The men who sat with him 
on the second evening after the 
lawyer’s arrival, thought Wyverne 
looking paler and graver than usual, 
but he listened to their account ofthe 
run with apparently undiminished 
interest, and sympathized with his 
friends’ mishaps or successes as 
cordially as ever. Only once his 
lips shook a little as he answered 
in the negative a question—‘ If he 
felt in much pain? Yet that morn- 
ing had been a sore trial both of 
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brain and nerve. It is not a plea- 
sant time, when you have to call 
for the reckoning of ten thousand 
follies and faults, and to pay it 
too—when the bitter quart @heure 
de Rabelais is prolonged through 
days. 

Though they arrived then at a 
tolerably accurate idea of the state 
of Alan’s finances, it took months 
to complete the final arrangements. 
When everything in town and 
country that could well be sold had 
been disposed of, Wyverne was left 
with a life-income of just as many 
hundreds a-year as he had started 
with thousands. But all his per- 
sonal debts, and liabilities incurred 
for others, were paid in full, The 
only absolute luxuries that he re- 
tained (with the exception of all 
the presents that he had ever re- 
ceived) were the two best hunters 
in his stud, and his grey Arab, 
*‘Maimouna,’ That residue might 
have been nearly doubled, if Alan 
would have consented to dismantle 
the Abbey. But he could not help 
looking upon its antique furniture 
and fittings in ‘the light of heir- 
looms. He had added little to them 
when he came into his inheritance: 
he took nothing away when he lost 
it. So the great, grave mansion 
still retained its old-fashioned and 
somewhat faded magnificence ; and 
few changes, so far, were to be 
seen there, except that the grass 
grew long on the lawns, and the 
flowers wandered over the parterres 
at their own sweet will, and instead 
of thick reeks of unctuous smoke, 
only a thin blue line stole out 
modestly from two or three chim- 
neys now and then in the shooting 
season. The game was still kept 
up, and the farmers watched it as 
jealously and zealously as if they 
had been keepers in their landlord’s 
pay. 

The sternest Stoic alive could 
scarcely have fallen into his new 
position more naturally, or adapted 
himself to its requirements more 
gracefully, than did that gay, care- 
less Epicurean. If he had any re- 
grets for the irrevocable Past, he 
kept them to himself, and never 
wearied his friends for their sym- 
pathy or compassion ; he accused no 
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one with reference to his ruin; I 
doubt if he even blamed himself 
very severely. There was no more 
of recklessness in his conduct, than 
there was of despondency in his 
demeanour ; but he comported him- 
self exactly as you would expect to 
see a man do, of good birth and 
breeding, and average steadiness, 
born to a modest competency. His 
experience, brief as it was, might 
have taught him to be somewhat 
sceptical as to the virtues of our 
human nature, more especially hav- 
ing regard to such trifles as truth 
and honesty; but no amount of 
yunishment will beat wisdom or 
nowledge into a confirmed dunce 
or idler. His constitutional indo- 
lence may have had something to 
say to it; but to the last hour of 
his life Alan Wyverne never learnt 
to be suspicious, or sullen, or 
cynical, 

To be sure, the world in this case 
broke through an established rule, 
and behaved better to him when 
he was at the bottom of the wheel 
than it had ever done at the cul- 
minating point of his fortunes, 
There seemed to be a general im- 
wression that he had been very 
badly treated by some * person or 
persons unknown, and it became 
the fashion to compassionate Wy- 
verne (in his absence) exceedingly. 
People who in former days met and 
parted from him quite indifferently, 
found out suddenly that they had 
always been very fond of him, and 
contended as to who should attract 
him to their house in the hunting 
or shooting season. The Marquis 
of Montserrat, for instance, roused 
himself from where he lay, sur- 
rounded by every delight of a 
Mussulman’s paradise, in his sum- 
mer palace by the Bosphorus, to 
send a sort of firman, giving Alan 
vowers of life and death over the 
seven rs and coverts of all his terri- 
tory marching with the lands of 
Wyverne Abbey ; an instance of 
good-nature which was the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as the great 
Absentee not only carries laziness 
and selfishness to a pitch of sub- 
limity, but has of late registered a 
vow against befriending any one 
under any circumstances whatever. 
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This last and rather superfluous 
hardening process was _ brought 
about in this wise. 

Some years ago there appeared 
suddenly in the firmament of 
fashion a little star ; no one knew 
whence it came—though it was 
supposed to have risen in the East; 
and when, after twinkling brightly 
for a brief space, it shot down into 
utter darkness, no one cared to ask 
whither it went. Mr. Richardson 
had advanced just so far in inti- 
macy with the magnates of the 
land that they began to call him 
‘Tom’ (his Christian name was 
Walter), when the crash came, and 
he subsided into nothingness, He 
lived upon that recollection, and 
little else, for the remainder of his 
days. Yet one chance was given 
him. Wandering about the Con- 
tinent, he met the Marquis of 
Montserrat. The mighty golden 
Crater and the poor shattered 
Amphora had once floated side by 
side, for a league or two, down the 
same stream. After a tée-d-téte 


dinner (the cételettes & la Pompadour 
were a success), old recollections, or 
his own Clos Vougeot, made the 


peer’s heart warm, and he be- 
thought himself how he might 
serve the unlucky pauper. At last 
he said, 

‘Tom, there is a regular esta- 
blishment at Grandmanoir, and 
there always will be in my time, 
though I never mean to see it 
again. Go and live there; you'll 
be more comfortable than in lodg- 
ings, and save rent and firing 
besides. Make yourself quite at 
home ; slay the venison; eat the 
fruit of the vine, and drink the 
juice thereof (the cellar ought to be 
well filled); and grow as fat as 
Jeshurun, if you like. I only in- 
sist on one thing. Whether matters 
are going on well or ill in the 
house or out of it—don’t bother 
me about them. I don’t want to 
hear a word on the subject. Is it 
settled so? 

You may fancy Tom Richard- 
son’s profuse thanks and_ his 
great joy and gladness at finding 
himself chatelain of Grandma- 
noir. The valetaille treated him at 
first with no small kindness (he 
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was a meek little man, averse to 
giving unnecessary trouble), and 
for some months all went merrily. 
3ut before a year had passed there 
began to dawn on the stranger’s 
mind suspicions, which soon 
changed into certainties. There 
existed at Grandmanoir the most 
comprehensive and consistent sys- 
tem of robbery that could well be 
conceived. It would have been 
harder to find one honest menial 
there than ten saints in a City of 
the Plain. Everybody was in it, 
from the agent and house-steward, 
who plundered en prince, down to 
the scullion (fat, but not foolish), 
who peculated en paysanne. There 
was commercial blood in Tom 
Richardson’s veins, and the sight 
of these enormous misdeeds vexed 
his righteous soul exceedingly. One 
day he could withhold himself no 
longer, but sat down in a fury and 
wrote, 

‘My dear lord,—In spite of your 
prohibition, I feel it my duty,’ we. 

And so went through all the dis- 
agreeable details regularly. The 
reply came by return of post, 
though not exactly in the shape 
that he expected. The steward 
came in with scant ceremony, an 
evil smile on his face (he proba- 
bly guessed at the truth), charged 
with his lord’s commands that the 
visitor should quit Grandmanoir 
before sunset and never return 
there. Thus rudely was broken 
the last of poor Tom’s golden 
dreams. The Great Marquis, when 
the circumstances were alluded 
to, never could be brought to see 
any harshness in his own conduct, 
but spoke of his profégés rather 
plaintively as‘an instance of human 
ingratitude that he was really not 
prepared for.’ He did not give the 
species many chances of surprising 
him in that way again. 

If the chiefs of his tribe were 
ready to comfort and cherish the 
disabled ‘ brave,’ now that he could 
no longer put on paint and plume, 
and go forth with them on the 
‘ war-trail,’ be sure that the matrons 
and maidens were yet more active 
and demonstrative in sympathy. 
There must be extraordinarily bad 
features in the case of distress that 
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fails to secure feminine compassion; 
except in a matrimonial point of 
view, our sisters rarely consider a 
man deteriorated because he is 
ruined, Though he was a general 
favourite in his set, Wyverne pos- 
sessed many more real friends of 
the other sex than of hisown. If 
there is anything in reciprocity, it 
was only fair that it should be so, 
Alan’s reverence and affection for 
Womanhood in the abstract were 
so intense and sincere, as to be 
almost independent of individual 
attributes. His companion for the 
moment might be the homeliest, 
humblest, least attractive female 
you can conceive ; but with the first 
word his tone and manner would 
change and soften in a way that 
she could not but perceive, even if 
shedid not appreciate. Most of them 
did appreciate it, though, and this 
was the secret of hisinvariable and 
yroverbial success. Wyverne could 
ike a woman honestly, and let 
her know it, without a thought of 
love, and could always render 
courtesy where admiration, or even 
respect, unfortunately, were out of 
the question. However good the 
sport might be in other ways, he 


considered the day comparatively 
lost in which the feminine element 


was wanting. While his comrades 
were resting for an hour before 
dinner—dead beat with seven hours’ 
hard stalking in the corries of Ben- 
mac-Dhui—Alan would be found 
loitering about the door of the chief 
keeper’s bothy, carrying on, under 
extreme difficulties of dialect, a 
flirtation on first principles with 
his orange-haired daughter. He 
seemed to derive some refreshment 
from the process, though the ab- 
sence of a beard, and the (occa- 
sional) presence of a petticoat, were 
about the only distinctive charac- 
teristics of her sex that the robust 
Oread could boast of. When the 
season was at the flood, he would 
spend hours of an afternoon in the 
quiet twilight of a boudoir in May- 
fair, by the side of an invalid’s sofa. 
Sooth to say, that room held no 
ordinary attractions. Lady Ru- 
therglen had been a famous beauty 
in the Waterloo year; and though 
long illness had somewhat sharp- 
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ened her delicate features, she still 
retained the low sweet voice and 
winning manner which had made 
wild work with the heart of the 
Great Czar (the imperial wooing 
was utterly wasted, for the witty, 
wayward Countess could guard her 
honour as well as the stupidest of 
Pamelas) :there was hardlya wrinkle 
on the little white hand, and the 
lovely silver hair looked softer and 
silkier now, than it had ever done 
in its golden prime. 

Sad and strange shapes of sin 
and sorrow cross our path some- 
times, as we walk home from club 
or ball through the early morning. 
Saddest perhaps and strangest of 
all, is the spectacle of one of God's 
creatures, unsexed and deformed by 
passion and fiery liquor, struggling 
in blind undiscriminating rage, 
and shrieking out defiance alike of 
friends and foes. The Menad ceased 
to be romantic when the Great Pan 
died. Erigone may be magnificent 
on canvas, but even Bbéranger 
failed in making her attractive on 
paper: in flesh and blood she is 
simply repellent. Public sympathy 
would side rather with Pentheus 
nowadays than with his cruelly 
convivial mother; and we hold the 
disguise of drink to be the least 
becoming of all Myrrha’s masque- 
rades, Such a sight affected Wy- 
verne with a disgust and pain that 
few men could have fully appre- 
ciated; but he rarely would pass 
by without an attempt at media- 
tion. They say that his kind, 
gentle voice was almost magical in 
its soothing power. The exaspe- 
rated guardian of the night would 
relax the roughness of his grasp ; 
and the ‘strayed reveller’ would 
subside from shrill fury into mur- 
murs placable and plaintive, yield- 
ing, in spite of the devil that pos- 
sessed her, to the charm of his 
cordial compassion and invincible 
courtesy. 

All things considered, woman- 
kind had rather a better reason for 
petting Alan than could be given 
for most of their whims. When 
his resources were almost un- 
limited, he was always so perfectly 
regardless of time and trouble and 
cost in endeavouring to gratify 
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even their unexpressed wishes, that 
jt was no wonder if, when the 
positions were reversed, he began 
to reap his reward, and found out 
that he had laid up treasure against 
the time of need. 

I have said more than enough to 
give you some insight into a cha- 
racter in which the elements of 
hardness and ductility, passionate 
impulse and consummate coolness, 
recklessness and self-control, were 
strangely mingled, like the gold, 
brass, iron, and clay in the frame 
of the giant Image that stood 
beside the prophet in his trance, on 
the banks of ‘the great river 
Hiddekel.’ 

With all his faults and failings, 
Hubert Vavasour would have 
chosen him out of broad England 
for a son-in-law. Lady Mildred 
thought that such a bridal dress 
would become her daughter worse 
than a winding-sheet. 

Which of the two was right ? 
Probably neither. There is little 
wisdom in extremes. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GIFTS OF A GREEK. 


When Helen came into the 
cedar drawing-room (the place 
of assembly before dinner) she 
found her father alone. His face 
was rather thoughtful and grave, 
but it brightened as she came 
quickly to his side, and nothing 
but intense love and tenderness 
remained, when she rested her 
clasped hands on his shoulder, and 
looked up at him with a deep- 
ened rose colour on her cheek, and 
a question in her great, earnest eyes. 
If she had dreaded the meeting, all 
fear would have vanished even 
before the strong, true arm circled 
her waist, and the kind, honest 
voice that had never yet lied to 
mah or woman murmured ‘God 
bless you, my own darling!’ Helen 
felt happier and safer then, than 
when she rose from receiving her 
mother’s more elaborate caress and 
benediction, 

Nothing, surely, can be more 
natural or justifiable under such 


Father and Mcther. 
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circumstances than a paternal em- 
brace ; therefore there was no par- 
ticular reason for those two start- 
ing apart, with rather a guilty and 
conscience-stricken expression of 
countenance, when the door opened, 
and Lady Mildred glided in with 
the even noiseless step and languid 
grace that all her friends knew so 
well, and some admired so much. 
The appearance of things did not 
greatly please her, neither did it 
trouble her much. She had a high 
opinion of her own resources, and 
a very poor one of the talents 
against which she meant to con- 
tend ; so she regarded the signs of 
coalition before her with the same 
contemptuous indifference that a 
minister (with a safe majority) 
would display, when the Opposition 
threatens a division, or that a con- 
summate billiard-player would feel, 
when his antagonist (to whom he 
gives ten points under the proper 
odds) makes a grand but unpro- 
ductive fluke. 

As a rule, unless her adversary 
was extraordinarily skilful or 


vicious, that accomplished duellist 
preferred taking his fire ; so on this 


occasion Hubert Vavasour had to 
speak first. He came to time 
gallantly, though rather nervously. 

‘You have heard what these 
foolish children have been doing 
and saying this afternoon, mamma? 
I suppose they ought to be scolded 
or sent to bed supperless, or other- 
wise chastised ; but I cannot play 
the stern father, and you don’t look 
much like Mother Hubbard. We 
were foolish and childish once, 
Mildred ; surely you remember? 

If his own life or fortunes had 
been at stake, there would not have 
been half such pitiful pleading in 
his eyes and his tone. 

Lady Mildred’s memory was un- 
usually retentive, but it did not 
accuse her of any such weakness. 
Her imagination must have been 
tasked before she could have 
pleaded guilty; nevertheless she 
called up a little conscious look 
with admirable success, and smiled 
with infinite sweetness. Perhaps 
there was the faintest sarcastic in- 
flexion in the first few words of 
her reply, but it needed a sharper 
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ear to detect it than either her 
husband or daughter owned. 

‘Dear Hubert, you are growing 
romantic yourself -again, or you 
would scarcely call Alan a child. 
If he is one, he is very wise for his 
years. But on the principle of 
love levelling everything, I sup- 
pose all ages are the same when 
people forget to be prudent. Of 
course it was a great surprise to 
me. I can hardly realize it yet ; 
but—has not Helen told you? I 
do approve more than I ought to 
do, and I hope and pray that good 
may come of it to both of them. I 
love Alan nearly as well as I do 
my own Helen, and she and you 
know how dearly that is.’ 

She wound her arm round her 
daughter’s waist as she spoke, and 
drew her close till the two soft 
cheeks met. It was the prettiest 
pose you can fancy — nothing 
theatrical or affected about it— 
enough of tender abandon to satisfy 
the most fastidious critic of atti- 
tudes—beautifully maternal with- 
out being ‘ gushingly’ demonstra- 
tive; but not a hair in ‘my lady’s’ 
careful braids was ruffled, nor a 
fold in her perfect dress dis- 
arranged. The embrace was still 
in progress, when the door opened 
again and Alan Wyverne joined 
them, only preceding by a few 
seconds the announcement of din- 
ner. It is just possible that the 
caress might have ended more ab- 
ruptly, if one ear in the cedar draw- 
ing-room had not been quick enough 
to distinguish his footstep from 
that of the Chief Butler—a portly 
man, with a grand and goodly 
presence, in his gait sedate and 
solemn—who ever bore himself 
with the decent dignity befitting 
one long in authority, conscious of 
virtue, and weighing seventeen 
stone, 

Nevertheless Lady Mildred’s 
knowledge of her nephew’s charac- 
ter made her aware, that it would 
not answer to try with him the 
line of strategy which might suc- 
ceed with her husband and daugh- 
ter. It was very unlikely that he 
would be taken in by the feint of 
unconditional surrender. Alan had 
not devoted himself to the society 
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of womankind for so many years, 
without acquiring a certain insight 
into their charming wiles. It was 
very easy to persuade, but wonder- 
fully difficult to delude him. She 
did not like him the worse for that; 
indeed she only spoke the truth 
when she said he was one of her 
chief favourites. Under any other 
circumstances she would have 
grudged neither time nor trouble 
to serve him, either by gratifying 
his wishes or advancing his for- 
tunes, and perhaps really regretted 
the stern political necessity which 
made it an imperative duty to foil 
him if possible. Her game now 
was the temporising one—to treat, 
but under protest. She looked up 
once in Alan’s face as she leant on 
his arm on their way to the dining- 
room. That glance was meant to 
combine affection with a slight 
tinge of reproach, but a gleam of 
covert amusement in her eyes 
almost spoilt the intended effect. 
Lady Mildred had a strong sense of 
humour, and, after the first vexation 
was over, she could not help laugh- 
ing at her own carelessnessand want 
of prevision. The fact was, she be- 
lieved Wyverne capable of any 
amount of flirtation with any crea- 
ture wearing a kirtle; but, with 
regard to serious matrimonial in- 
tentions, she had held him safe as if 
he had been vowed to celibacy ; in 
default of a better, she would have 
allowed him on an emergency to 
play chaperon to Helen. Lo, the 
sheep-dog not only proved faithless 
to his trust, but was trying to make 
off with the flower of the flock, 
leaving its mistress to sing—with 
the ‘lass of the Cowdenknowes’— 


Ere he had taken the lamb he did, 
I had Jieve he had taken them a’. 


They were rather a quiet quartette 
at dinner. Helen was by no means 
sentimental, nor did she think it 
the least necessary to be nervous, 
even under the peculiar circum- 


stances ; her colour, perhaps, 
deepened occasionally by a shade 
or two, without any obvious reason, 
and the long shadowing lashes 
swept down over her eyes more 
frequently than usual, as if desirous 
of veiling their extraordinary 
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brilliancy ; beyond these, there 
were no outward and visible signs 
of perturbation, past or present ; 
her accomplice’s face was a study 
for its perfect innocence and calm- 
ness. Nevertheless, neither was 
quite equal tothe effort of discussing 
utterly uninteresting subjects quite 
unconcernedly ; both had a good 
deal to think of, and one hada good 
deal to prepare for. Hubert Vava- 
sour was cheerful and happy enough, 
apparently, but he only talked by 
fits and starts ; so that it devolved 
on ‘my lady’ to defray the expenses 
of the conversation. She performed 
her part with infinite tact and 
delicacy ; it was only the fact of 
her so rarely taking any trouble of 
the sort in a strictly domestic circle 
(she thought it quite enough, there, 
to submit to be amused), that caused 
the effort to be observable. 

It would be just as easy to make 
a dam-head of sand water-tight, as 
to prevent the knowledge of an 
event very interesting to one of its 
members, percolating through a 
large household within afew hours 
after it has happened. You may 
not see the precise spot where the 
water soaks through, and you may 
never discover the precise channel 
by which the intelligence is circu- 
lating ; but there is the fact, and a 
very provoking one too, sometimes, 
It is unnecessary to say, that the 
probable engagement of the cousins 
formed the prominent subject of dis- 
cussion that night in the steward’s 
room, though of the circumstances 
of the fiangailles everybody was 
profoundly ignorant. Of course, 
Alan could not be closeted with 
his uncle, and Helen with her 
mother, immediately after returning 
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from a tée-d-téte ride, without the 
domestics drawing their own con- 
clusions—to say nothing of the 
traces of emotion, which perhaps 
even that haughty demoiselle failed 
to dissemble from the quick-witted 
Pauline. 

The Chief Butler (before alluded 
to) during a quarter of a century’s 
servitude in the family had 
acquired, besides a comfortable 
competence and considerable cor- 
pulence, a certain astrological talent 
with regard to the signs of the 
times showing themselves within 
his limited horizon. He was faith- 
ful, too, after his fashion; but— 
loving his master much — he 
honoured his mistress more, and 
was ever especially careful to ascer- 
tain how the wind blew from that 
quarter. He was wont to preside 
over his little parliament like 
Zeus over the Olympian conclave ; 
hearkening to, encouraging, and, if 
need were, controlling the opinions 
of the minor deities ; on such occa- 
sions his words were few, but full 
of weight and wisdom. He waited 
now till, after long discussion, the 
majority decided that ‘it would be 
a very nice match, and suitable 
everyways’ (a feminine voice re- 
marking ‘What did it matter 
about fortune? Sir Alan was good 
enough for a duchess’); then, 
slowly and solemnly, said the 
portly Thunderer : 

‘It may be a match, and it 
mayn't be a match. I’ve nothing 
to say against Sir Alan, and I wish 
him well; but there'll be some 
curious games up, or I'm mistaken, 
I doubt my lady ain’t altogether 
pleased about it—she was so uncom- 
mon pleasant at dinner !’ 


oc tga’, oi © dpa wavrec axiy tyivovTo ow7rG 
MiOov dyacodpevoc’ pada yap Kpatepwc aydpevcer. 


According to one proverb, ‘ No 
man is a hero to his own valet ;? 
another tells us, ‘ Bystanders see 
most of the game. Combining 
these two, we may guess how it is 
that the deepest politicians of 
private life do not always succeed 
in blinding the eyes of their own 
domestics, however great an in- 
terest they may have in doing so. 
‘erhaps a rash and quite un- 


founded contempt for the auricular 
and mental capacities of a most 
intelligent class may sometimes 
help to throw them off their guard ; 
though the proudest /ionne of our 
democratic day would hardly care 
to emulate the cynicism of that 
exalted dame (she was nearly allied 
to the Great Monarch) who, when 
discovered in her bath receiving 
her chocolate from the hands of a 
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gigantic lacquey, replied to her 
friend’s remonstrance —‘ Et tu 
appelles ca un homme ! 

The Squire of Dene was not so 
clearsighted as his major-domo: in- 
deed, that pleasant habit of contem- 
plating things in general through a 
roseate medium is apt to lead one 
into errors with regard to objects 
distant or near. He thought the 
aspect of affairs decidedly favour- 
able; so, when they were alone 
again, he looked across the table at 
Wyverne with a smile full of hope 
and intelligence—draining at the 
same time his first beaker of claret 
with a gusto not entirely to be as- 
cribed to the fiavour of the rare 34. 

‘I drink to our castle in Spain,’ 
he said; ‘it seems to me the first 
stone has been laid auspiciously.’ 

The other filled a bumper very 
slowly. and drained it deliberately, 
before he replied. Surely it was 
more that curious presentiment of 
some counterbalancing evil in the 
dim background, which so often ac- 
companies great and unexpected 
happiness, than any intuitive know- 
ledge of the real state of things, 
which prompted the half-sigh—not 
smothered so soon but that Vava- 
sour’s ear caught it ‘ flying.’ 

‘It is almost too good to be true, 
Uncle Hubert. I’m modest aboutmy 
own merits; and I think I know 
pretty well by this time how much 
luck I ought to expect. Would it 
not be wrong to reckon on winning 
such a prize as that, without some 
trouble, and toil, and anxiety? I 
confess I don’t like these very ‘ gay’ 
mornings ; the clouds are strangely 
apt to gather before noon, and one 
often gets drenched before sunset.’ 

During the short interval that 
had elapsed since the first confidence 
was made, the Squire had signed 
in his own mind a treaty with his 
nephew, offensive and defensive ; 
he had _ identified himself so 
thoroughly with the latter's inte- 
rests, that it provoked him a good 
deal now to meet with something 
like despondency ; he had counted 
on an exhilaration at least equal to 
his own. 

‘Your poetical vein fails you, 
Alan; you are scarcely so happy 
in your similes as you were three 
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hours ago. That’s rather a thread- 
bare one, and certainly not worthy 
of the occasion; it isn’t true, either, 
as you would find if your habits 
were more matutinal. 1 don’t think 
you know much about your own 
merits, or about ‘my lady's’ inten- 
tions ; perhaps you do injustice to 
both. But—simply to gratify you— 
we will suppose the worst ; suppose 
that she is hostile, and only hiding 
her game, Well, I believe there as 
such a thing as paternal authority, 
though mine has been in abeyance 
ever since Max was born: I think 
I should be equal to exercising it 
if we came to extremities. When 
all one’s other possessions are 
encumbered, there would be a cer- 
tain satisfaction in disposing of a 
daughter. I’m not aware that any 
one holds a mortgage on Helen.’ 

Now Hubert Vavasour spoke in 
perfect sincerity and singleness of 
heart, when he thus purposed to 
assert a suzerainty quite as unreal 
as the kingdom of Jerusalem or the 
bishopric of Westminster. His 
chances of success in such a reac- 
tionary movement would have been 
about equal to those of a modern 
French proprietor who, at the 
marriage of one of his tenants, 
should attempt to revive those 
curious seignorial rights, used or 
abused four centuries ago by Gilles 
de Retz and his compeers, Alan 
could not but admire the audacity 
of the resolve ; but his sense of the 
absurd was touched when he 
reflected on the utter impossibility 
of its accomplishment. Perhaps 
this last feeling helped to dispel 
the gloom which had gathered on 
his face ; at any rate, his smile was 
gay enough now to satisfy his san- 
guine confederate. 

‘IT should like to know the man, 
Uncle Hubert,’ he said, ‘ who would 
persist in being suspicious or mis- 
anthropical after talking to you 
for ten minutes. J am not sucha 
natural curiosity. “ Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof :” that’s 
the only sound and remunerative 
philosophy, after all. There has 
been nothing but good in this day; 
so [ don’t know what ungracious 
or ungrateful devil possessed me: 
but you have fairly exorcised him. 
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Let us do as our fathers did—burn 
our galleys, advance our gonfalon, 
and ery—“ Dex nous aide !”’ 

‘That’s more like the old form,’ 
Vavasour replied ; ‘say no more 
about it now. The claret stands 
with you ; don’t linger over it to- 
night, I fancy we are waited for.’ 

Wyverne’s first glance on enter- 
ing the drawing-room searched for 
his cousin ; he was rather relieved 
than otherwise at not finding her 
there; he felt that the difficulties 
of the next half hour were best 
encountered alone. Lady Mildred 
was reclining on her usual sofa ; 
close to it, and just within easy 
ear-shot of the cushion supporting 
her head, was placed a very low 
and luxurious arm-chair, ‘My lady’ 
was ever considerate as to the 
personal comfort of her victims, 
and took especial care that they 
should not be galled by the ropes 
that bound them to the stake; 
acting, I suppose, on the same be- 
nevolent principle, which prompts 
the Spaniard to deny nothing to 
those who must die by the garotte 
on the morrow. 

The proximity was ominous, and 
far too significant to be uninten- 
tional. The instant Alan saw that 
chair, he guessed for what use it 
was destined, not without a slight 
apprehensive thrill. Just so may 
some forlorn Scottish damsel of the 
last century, whose flaxen locks 
snood might never braid again, 
have shivered in the cold white 
penance-sheet, recognising the 
awful Stool on which she was to 
‘dree her doom.’ Nevertheless, he 
accepted the position very gallantly 
and gracefully, sinking down easily 
into the causeuse and nestling com- 
fortably into its cushions, without 
any affectation of eagerness or be- 
trayal of reluctance. As he took 
up Lady Mildred’s little soft hand 
and kissed it, his natural caressing 
manner was tempered by a shade 
of old-fashioned courtesy ; and even 
that calm intrigante for the mo- 
ment was not exempt from the in- 
fluence of a dangerous fascination. 
Do not, however, do her the injus- 
tice to suppose that she once re- 
lented in her set purpose, or fal- 
tered one whit in its execution, 


Lady Mildied tries her Weapons. 


It would savour somewhat of 
repetition, and simply bore you, if 
all the conversation that ensued 
were given in detail. ‘My lady’s’ 
line was perfect frankness and 
candour. She alluded pleasantly 
to the great matrimonial fortunes 
that she had projected for Helen, 
and confessed—pleasantly, too—her 
conviction that the alliance now 
contemplated was perfectly impru- 
dent, and in a worldly point of 
view altogether undesirable ; she 
dilated rather more at length on 
the affection for Alan, indulgence 
to Helen, &e. &c., which induced 
the pareuts to overlook all such 
objections, and to give their con- 
ditional consent ; but even on this 
point she was not oratorical or 
prosy. Nevertheless her hearer 
vas quite aware that there was 
some more serious obstacle kept in 
the background; all these pre- 
liminary observations were so many 
shots to try the distance ; the bat- 
tery did not take him by surprise 
when it opened in earnest. 

‘Alan, | know it must bore you, 
now that Helen has come down- 
stairs, to be obliged to listen to 
Madame Mere ; it is very good of 
you not to show it: be patient a 
little longer. I must make you 
look at one side of the question 
that has escaped you, so far, I 
think ; it is so important to the 
happiness of both of you that you 
should see your way clearly. I 
am not much afraid of your getting 
into difficulties again, your lesson 
has been sharp enough to cure you 
of extravagance ; but there are em- 
barrassments worse than any finan- 
cial ones, which are only tiresome 
and annoying, after all. My dear 
nephew—has it occurred to you yet, 
that in changing your vie de gargon, 
you will have to economize in 
more ways than one, and wear 
some chains, though they may be 
light and silken ? 

‘lve hardly had time to realize 
the position, Aunt Mildred, Wy- 
verne answered, ‘but I am con- 
scious of a perfect flower-show of 
good resolutions, budding and 
blossoming already. While I was 
dressing, 1 was considering how I 
could best get rid of my hunters, 
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and I have almost decided where 
to place them,’ 

‘You are too eager in beginning 
self-denial,’ Lady Mildred said; ‘per- 
haps it will not be necessary to part 
with your horses this season. But 
you must settle your future esta- 

lishment with Helen and your 
uncle. J was thinking of some 
other favourite pursuits of yours— 
of handsomer and more dangerous 
creatures than Red Lancer—though 
I suppose he is a picture of a horse, 
and it always makes me shiver to 
see him rear. You may be angry 
with me, and call me prudish or 
puritanical if you like ; but I must 
say it. Alan—do you know that I 
consider you the most confirmed 
and incorrigible flirt of my ac- 
quaintance ? 

To apply to the speaker either 
of the two epithets she de- 
precated would have been simply 
impossible. Her bright eyes 
sparkled with a malicious amuse- 
ment and gay triumph, as she 
marked the effect of her words in 
the quaint look of contrition 
mingled with perplexity which 
overspread Wyverne’sface—usually 
so imperturbable. For once in his 


life, he felt fairly at a loss for a 
reply. Those general accusations 
are remarkably hard to meet, even 
when one is conscious of innocence ; 
but woe to the respondent, if the 
faintest shadow of self-conviction 


hangs over his guilty head! The 
adverse advocate sees the weak 
point ina moment, and bears down 
on his victim with the full flood of 
indignant eloquence, exulting in a 
verdict already secured. 

On this occasion, however, Lady 
Mildred did not seem inclined to 
press her advantage; she inter- 
rupted Alan’s attempt at a dis- 
claimer, before his embarrassment 
could become painful. 

‘Don’t look so dreadfully peni- 
tent: you make me laugh when 
[am quite determined to be grave. 
I did not mean to impute to you 
any dark criminality. Up to the 
present time, perhaps, that general 
devotion has been rather useful in 
keeping you out of serious scrapes: 
you certainly have been singularly 
fortunate in that way—or wonder- 
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fully discreet. Besides, I don’t 
mean to lecture you: it is a pecu- 
liarity in Helen’s character, not in 
yours, that makes me give you 
this warning. I suppose you have 
guessed that she is capable of strong 
attachments ; but you have no idea 
how exacting she is of undivided 
love in return, She has only had 
friendships (and very few of these) 
to deal with so far: but I remem- 
ber her fretting for days, because 
her favourite governess would not 
give up corresponding with some 
school friend whom Helen had 
never seen, but had magnified into 
a rival. - It is no use disguising the 
truth from you, when I cannot dis- 
guise it from myself, much as I 
love my pet. You would not like 
her to be faultless? Helen is not 
captious or suspicious ; but she is 
absurdly jealous, sometimes. I can- 
not conceive how she learnt to be 
so: she certainly did not inherit 
the weakness from her father or 
me. I believe she would begin to 
hate a dog or a horse, if you made 
it too great a favourite ; and words 
or looks of yours—perhaps quite 
innocent and meaningless—might 
make her more miserable than I 
can bear to think of. Dear Alan, it 
tires me more to sermonize, than it 
bores you to be forced to listen; but 
what would you have? Ifa mother 
has any duties at all, it must be 
one of them to speak when danger 
threatens her own child and another 
whom she loves almost as dearly.’ 

A peculiarity of ‘my lady's’ 
parables was, that not only were 
they always plausible and probable, 
but they generally contained an 
element of truth and a slight foun- 
dation of fact: it made the decep- 
tion more dangerous, because more 
difficult to detect. Really scientific 
coiners do not grudge a certain 
expense of pure silver to mix with 
the base metal: it adds so much 
sharpness to the outline and clear- 
ness to the ring. 

So, though Alan*had never till 
this moment heard of that defect 
in his fair cousin’s character, he 
was by no means inclined to dis- 
believe entirely in its existence 
now; simply because he knew his 
aunt too well, to suppose that she 
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would venture upon an utter fiction 
which would refute itself in a very 
short time. Most men would be 
somewhat disquieted by the reve- 
lation of a phase in their fiancée’s 
disposition, which is likely to inter- 
fere materially with domestic com- 
fort and peace: but it troubled 
Wyverne wonderfully little. What- 
ever her mother might say or in- 
sinuate, he could not believe that 
the proud, beautiful eyes would 
ever condescend to show signs of 
unworthy or vulgar passions. He 
knew that Helen was too frank and 
impetuous to keep a suspicion con- 
cealed for half-an-hour ; and he 
felt that he could rely on himself 
for not giving her serious cause of 
uneasiness. It was rather a con- 
viction that he was losing ground 
every moment, slowly but surely 
as his adversary’s game developed 
itself, that made his face very grave 
as he answered, though he was calm 
and self-possessed again as ever— 
‘You don’t expect me to be so 
conceited as to allow all you im- 
plicate, Aunt Mildred? Still, I fear 


I cannot deny that I have found 
many of your sex very charming, 
and that I have not always refrained 


from confiding the fact to the 
parties most interested in hearing 
it. (Lrather pride myself on that 
circumlocution !) But, you know, 
I was never bound over to keep the 
peace tillnow. I thinkI can give fair 
securities, though not very sub- 
stantial ones. Remember, I pledge 
all my hopes of happiness—of hap- 
piness greater than I ever dreamt 
would fall in my way. I don’t 
think I should risk them lightly. 
I cannot tell when I began to love 
Helen ; but I know that for months 
past the temptation has been grow- 
ing stronger which vanquished me 
to-day: for months past it has 
made me proud to compare her 
with all the women I have ever 
admired (you say, Aunt Mildred, 
their name is legion), and to feel 
that not one could stand the com- 
parison for aninstant. That ought 
to be a safeguard, surely, against 
other enchantments? I can hardly 
fancy Helen playing Zara; yet, if 
the whim should seize her, I think 
it would be easy to prove to her 
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that the part did not suit her at all. 
It is not my way to be prodigal of 
professions ; but I am certain of 
one thing: there is no imaginable 
friendship or acquaintance—past, 
present, or to come—that I would 
not give up to spare that child ten 
minutes’ unhappiness ; and I should 
not call it a sacrifice. You are 
right to be distrustful when so 
much is at stake ; but, on my faith 
and honour, J have no fears.’ 

The clear dark eyes were fastened 
on Lady Mildred’s inscrutable face 
very earnestly, as if beseeching 
that at least truth might be an- 
swered by truth. The trained 
glance of that great diplomatist 
did not care to meet the challenge: 
it must needs have quailed. I would 
not affirm that a momentary com- 
punction did not assail her just 
then, while she did justice, in 
thought, to the kind, generous 
nature of the man she had detevr- 
mined to betray. It behoves the 
historian to be impartial, and not 
to attribute an ideal perfection even 
to his pet politician. The Prince 
of Benevento himself, might be 
pardoned for indulging in a brief 
self-reproach, after maligning his 
own daughter and lying to her 
accepted lover, within the same 
half-hour. When Lady Mildred 
spoke again, her voice, always low 
and musical, was unusually gentle 
and subdued. 

‘T am not so unkind or unjust 
as you seem to think, Alan. I do 
believe thoroughly in your sincerity 
now, and I am sure you will try 
your very utmost at all times to 
make Helen happy. I don’t mean 
to say that it will be necessary to 
set a watch on your lips, and mea- 
sure out the common attentions of 
civilized life by the phrase: the 
constraint would be too absurdly 
evident, if you were to become 
formal! Nor can I suggest, at this 
moment, any one acquaintance that 
it would be better you should sacri- 
fice: your own good sense will tell 
you when and where to be careful 
and guarded. But I do wish that 
both you and Helen should try how 
far you are suited to each other, 
before you take the one step in life 
which cannot be recalled, Remem- 
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ber how very young she is. You 
cannot call me unreasonable if I 
ask one year’s delay before we fix 
the day for your marriage ? 

It came at last—that cunning 
thrust under the guard, impossible 
to evade, difficult to parry, which 
the fair gladiator had been medi- 
tating from the very outset of her 
graceful sword-play : all the feints 
of ‘breaking ground’ had no end 
or object but this. At those last 
words Wyverne set his lips slightly, 
and drew himself together with 
the involuntary movement which 
is—not shrinking, just as a fencer 
might do touched sharply in mid- 
chest by his opponent's foil. Twelve 
mouths—not a long delay, surely 
—scarcely more than would be re- 
quired to complete the settlements, 
trousseaux, and other _ prelimi- 
naries for some matches that we 
wot of, especially if a great house 
is to be swept and garnished, 
before the bride is brought home. 
Alan might have thought about 
some such preparations years ago ; 
now—he only thought that, what- 
ever forces Lady Mildred might have 
in reserve would all be marshalled 
in their place before half the pro- 
bationary year had passed. 

But her position was perfectly 
safe and unassailable. When a 
prospective mother-in-law consents 
to ignore a suitors social and 
financial disadvantages, he can- 
not well quarrel with her for en- 
deavouring to make sure that the 
damsel’s affections are not morally 
misplaced: of course her domestic 
prospects ought to be bright, in 
proportion as her worldly ones 
are gloomy. The aspirant may 
have a private surmise, amounting 
almost to a certainty, that he is 
being unfairly dealt with. He may 
murmur to himself that, if he had 
been a marquis or a millionaire, the 
maternal scruples would have been 
mute ; but it would show sad lack 
of wisdom to express such feelings 
aloud. If the case were to come 
on for trial, no judge or jury in 
England would give the plaintiff a 
verdict. He would not only lose 
his cause, but get ‘committed for 
contempt of court, and incur all 
sorts of vague pains and penalties, 
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besides being held up as a pheno- 
menon of ingratitude, and a warn- 
ing to his fellows for the remainder 
of his natural life. Most men, who 
come to grief under such circum- 
stances, will find their position dis- 
agreeable enough, even without the 
perpetual punishment of thepillory, 

Yes, reason, if not right, was on 
‘my lady’s’ side ; and she was per- 
fectly aware of her advantage ; for 
her eyes met Wyverne’s steadily 
enough now as she waited for his 
reply. 

The latter had reckoned so fully 
on meeting with opposition some- 
where in this quarter, that it is 
doubtful if he was exactly dis- 
appointed at the turn the conver- 
sation had lately taken; though 
perhaps, as a matter of taste, he 
would have preferred more overt 
antagonism and obstacles more tan- 
gible to grapple with. Atany rate, 
there was not a trace of sullenness 
or vexation in his manner when he 
spoke. 

‘I should have thought it un- 
reasonable if you had made my 
probation as long as Jacob’s, Aunt 
Mildred ; simply because the span 
of life is greatly contracted since 
the patriarchal times; and every- 
thing ought to go by comparison. 
It would not so much matter to 
Helen ; for, as you say, she is very 
young: she will only be in the 
prime of her beauty when my hair 
is grey. But I confess I should 
like to reap the reward of patience 
before I pass middle-age. Men 
seem to appreciate so few things 
then, that I doubt if one would 


even enjoy domestic happiness 
thoroughly. No; I don’t think 


you at all exacting or over-cautious; 
and I will bide my time with a 
tranquillity that shall be edifying. 
I never found a year very long yet, 
and I shall have so much to do and 
to think of during the present one 
that I shall have no time to be dis- 
contented,’ 

Lady Mildred smiled on the 
speaker sweetly and gratefully, but 
the keen, anxious, business-like look 
still-lingered in her eyes. 

‘Thank you so very much, dear 
Alan, she whispered, ‘you have 
behaved perfectly throughout, just 
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as I expected you would’ (she spoke 
truth, there). ‘You will promise 
me, then, that the day of your 
marriage shall not be actually fixed 
till the year has past? You know 
your uncle is rather impetuous 
and not very prudent; should 
not wonder if he were to try to 
precipitate matters, and that would 
involve discussions. Now I never 
could bear discussions, even when 
my nerves were stronger than they 
are; I think they grow worse every 
day. If you promise, I shall have 
nothing of this sort to fear. You 
will not refuse me this, because it 
looks like a selfish request ? 

I have the pleasure of knowing, 
very slightly, a Companion of the 
Order of Valour who carried the 
colours of his regiment at the Alma 
—it was his ‘baptism of fire.’ At 
the most critical moment of the 
day, when thetroops were struggling 
desperately up ‘the terrible hill- 
side,’ somewhat disordered by the 
vineyards and broken ground; 
when the Guards were reeling and 
staggering under the deadly hail 
that beat right in their faces; the 
man I speak of turned to the com- 
rade nearest to him and remarked, 
. ‘Do you suppose they always 
shoot as fast as this, Charley? I dare 
say it’s the correct thing, though.’ 

They say his manner was as list- 
less and unconcerned as usual 
with just a shade of diffidence and 
doubt, as if he had been consulting 
a diplomatic friend on some point 
of etiquette at a foreign Court. I 
have the happiness of knowing, 
very well, an officer in the sister 
service who has received a medal 
scarcely less glorious, for rescuing 
a sailor from drowning in the 
Indian Sea. They had had a con- 
tinuance of bad weather, and worse 
was coming up all round; great 
lead-coloured billows weltered and 
heaved under their lee —foam- 
wreaths breaking here and there 
to show where the strong ship had 
cloven a path through the sullen 
surges ; there was the chance, 
too, of encountering one of two 
sharks which had been haunting 
them for days; but I have heard 
that on Cis Hazlewood’s face when 
he went over the bulwarks, there 
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was the same expression of cheery 
confidence as it might have worn 
when he was diving for eggs at The 
Weirs. 

Now it is fair to presume, that 
both these men were endowed with 
courage and coolness to an excep- 
tional degree; but I very much 
doubt if, in perfect exemption from 
moral or physical fear, and in con- 
tempt for danger either in this 
world or the next (if the said peril 
stood in her path), Lady Mildred 
might not have matched the pair. 
When the Vavasours were diiiee 
in Wales, soon after their marriage, 
something broke as they were 
descending a long steep hill, and 
the horses bolted; it was a very 
close question between life and 
death, till they were stopped by a 
couple of quarrymen just at the 
spot where the road turned sharp 
to the left over a high narrow 
archway; no carriage going that 
pace could have weathered that 
corner, and the fall was thirty 
feet clear. The poor Welshmen 
certainly earned their rich reward, 
for they both went down, and were 
much bruised in the struggle, and 
one got up with a broken collar- 
bone. When the horses first broke 
away, ‘my lady’ deigned to lay 
aside the book she was reading, 
but showed no other sign of interest 
in the proceedings, far less of dis- 
composure, The Squire was once 
asked ‘ how his wife behaved after 
it was all over? (that is generally 
considered the most trying time). 
‘She looked,’ was the answer, ‘ pre- 
cisely as if she had expected the 
episode all along; as if it had 
formed part of the programme of 
our wedding tour that the horses 
should bolt on that particular hill, 
and be stopped at that very critical 
spot by those identical quarrymen. 
lt struck me that she praised and 
compassionated the poor fellow 
who was hurt, exactly as one might 
an acrobat who had met with an 
accident while performing for our 
amusement.’ 

You may judge from this fact, 
whether ‘my lady’s’ nervés were as 
weak and sensitive as she was 
pleased to represent them. But 
with all her wile and wariness, she 
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was a thorough woman at heart; 
and, as such, was not disposed to 
let a chance slip of turning to ac- 
count the apparent bodily fragility 
which dissembled a very good con- 
stitution. Seldom, indeed, does 
maid or matron allow any small 
capital of the sort to lie long idle 
or profitless. Throughout all ages, 
despots have been found, anxious 
to drape their acts of oppression 
with a veil of reason and legality 
just dense enough for decency, In 
the present case, Lady Mildred 
brought forward a convenient and 
colourable pretext for a fresh 
exaction ; she was rather indifferent 
as to its being received with im- 
plicit credit, for she knew that 
Alan was too kindly and courteous 
to contradict her. 

As it happened, Wyverne was 
not deceived for a moment ; but as 
the really important points of the 
hollow treaty were already decided, 
he did not think it worth while to 
hesitate over minor details, 

‘You shall have all you ask with- 
out reservation, he said, ‘and 
“thereto I plight my troth.”’ 

So they locked hands there— 
faith and falsehood — truth and 
treachery—the one, harbouring no 
thought that was not honest and 
tender ; the other, consistent to the 
last in her dark, pitiless scheming. 
Yet the woman’s fingers were most 
cordial in their pressure, and they 
never shrank or trembled. 

It is pleasant to read of the retri- 
bution that descended on Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, or Sir Aldinger ; but 
poetical justice does not always 
assert itself so conveniently as in 
the lists at Templestowe. I wonder 
how often in the ordeal of battle, 
honour has gone down before dis- 
honour, to the mocking echo of the 
herald’s cry—‘God defend the right!’ 

Lady Mildred lay back on her 
sofa, with a long sigh of weariness 
which was not altogether feigned. 

‘I will not keep you another 
instant, she whispered. ‘Go to 
Helen, and be as happy as you like; 
you have earned that reward,’ 

Miss Vavasour had been sitting all 
this while close to her father’s side. 
The chair she had chosen was so 
low that her head could rest against 
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his hand as it lay on the arm of the 
vast fauteuil, They had been very 
quiet, those two, while the con- 
ference was proceeding, scarcely 
venturing to glance twice or thrice 
furtively in the direction of the 
dread divan; but their whispered 
confidences were pleasant enough, 
if one might judge from Helen’s 
beautiful blushes and the Squire’s 
musical laugh breaking in at inter- 
vals, discreetly modulated and sub- 
dued. Both gazed anxiously in 
Alan’s face as he drew near, trying 
to augur from its expression how 
he had sped. It told no tales ; for 
his brow was smooth and his smile 
serene, as if there were no such 
things in this world of ours as 
doubt, or distrust, or despondency. 
If he could not hope to clear away 
all troublesome thorns from the 
path of the fair girl who had pro- 
mised that day to trust him, he 
could at least spare her the pains 
of anticipation; for her sake as 
well as his own he was determined 
to make the most of every hour of 
sunshine, Without going into par- 
ticulars then, he succeeded in 
leaving an impression that Lady 
Mildred had shown herself more 
favourable to their wishes than 
could have been hoped for, Helen 
went to rest on that eventful night, 
when childhood ended and her 
womanhood began, in a flutter of 
happiness which lasted through 
her dreams. 

“While we live let us live.’ How 
is this agreeable maxim to be 
carried out, if we are always look- 
ing forward into the Dark? There 
is little wisdom in the desperate 
philosophy which teaches men ‘to 
eat and .drink for to-morrow 
they die; but my there is 
reason in taking, while we may, 
such moderate refreshment as may 
brace us for the perils and labours 
that the dawning may bring. Do 
you suppose that Teucer’s galleys 
clove lessswiftly through the Egean, 
because their crews had feasted 
high in Salamis on the eve of exile? 
I fancy those grim old sea-dogs 
at their last home revels —.cut- 
ting deeper into the mighty chines, 
and dipping their grizzled beards 
into the black wine with a keener 
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zest, while the cheery voice, clear 
and sonorous as if its owner had 
never known defeat or disaster, 
rings out 





O fortes pejoraque passi 
Mecum spe viri, nunc vino pellite curas: 
Cras ingens iterabimus sequor. 


The torches flare and swirl in the 
wind that is rising gustily ; there 
is a dull sullen booming outside 
familiar to the wanderers, for they 
have heard it ere this when every 
sinew was strained to keep them 
clear of breakers on their lee; they 
were met by dark lowering faces 
when they sailed in through the 
harbour-mouth ; the populace — 
taught to call them traitors by the 
savage old childless king—is now 


T is recorded in history that at a 
certain public dinner in America 
a Methodist preacher was called on 
to give a toast. It may be sup- 
posed that the evening was so far 
advanced, that every person present 
had been toasted already, and also 
all the friends of every one present, 
It thus happened that the Metho- 
dist preacher was in considerable 
perplexity as to the question, what 
ing, or class of beings, should 
form the subject of his toast. But 
the good man was a person of large 
sympathies ; and some happy link 
of association recalled to his mind 
certain words with which he had a 
professional familiarity, and which 
set forth a subject of a most com- 
prehensive character. Arising from 
his seat, the Methodist preacher 
said that, without troubling the 
assembled company with any pre- 
liminary observations, he begged 
to propose the health of ALL PEOPLE 
THAT ON EARTH DO DWELL. 

Not unnaturally, I have thought 
of that Methodist preacher and his 
toast as I begin to write this essay. 
For though its subject was sug- 
gested to me by various little 
things of very small concern to 
mankind in general, though of great 
terest to one or two individual 
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raving for their blood. What 
matters it all? They catch their 
leader’s eye as he stands up in the 
midst, erect and dauntless, with the 
great gold crater in his gripe, and 
they laugh out loud in defiance ; 
remembering storms they have 
weathered and foes they have 
tamed, and perils compared to 
which these are but child’s-play. 
Would their prospects have looked 
better if they had sat down, with 
folded hands and covered heads, to 
complain of mortals and immortals, 
and miserably to make their moan? 
Truly I think not. Now—when 
they cast off their moorings to- 
morrow —in despite of envious 
Pallas, we need not fear to wish 
the exiles ‘ good speed.’ 


beings, I now discern that the sub- 
ject of this essay is in truth as 
comprehensive as the subject of 
that toast. I have something to 
say Concerning People of whom 
More might have been Made: I see 
now that the class which I have 
named includes every human being. 
More might have been made, in 
some respect, possibly in many re- 
spects, of All people that on earth 
do dwell. Saale. intellectually, 
morally, spiritually, more might 
have been made of all. Wise and 
diligent training on the part of 
others ; self-denial, industry, tact, 
decision, promptitude, on the part 
of the man himself; might have 
made something far better than he 
now is of every man that breathes. 
No one is made the most of. There 
have been human beings who have 
been made the most of as regards 
some one thing; who have had 
some single power developed to the 
utmost; but no one is made the 
most of, all round; no one is even 
made the most of as regards the 
two or three most important things 
of all. And indeed it is curious to 
observe that the things in which 
human beings seem to have attained 
to absolute perfection, have for the 
most part been things compara- 
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tively frivolous; accomplishments 
which certainly were not worth the 
labour and the time which it must 
have cost to masterthem. Thus, 
M. Blondin has probably made as 
much of himself as can be made of 
mortal, in the respect of walking 
on a rope stretched at a great 
height from the ground. Hazlitt 
makes mention of a man who had 
cultivated to the very highest de- 
gree the art of playing at rackets ; 
and who accordingly played at 
rackets incomparably better than 
any one else ever did. A wealthy 
gentleman, lately deceased, by put- 
ting his whole mind to the pursuit, 
esteemed himself to have reached 
entire perfection in the matter of 
killing otters. Various individuals 
have probably developed the power 
of turning somersets, of picking 
pockets, of playing on the piano, 
jew’s-harp, banjo, and penny trum- 
pet, of mental calculation in arith- 
metic, of insinuating evil about 
their neighbours without directly 
asserting anything,—to a measure 
as great as is possible to man. 
Long practice and great coneentra- 
tion of mind upon these things, 
have sufficed to produce what 
might seem to senate on the verge 
of perfection: what unquestionably 
leaves the attainments of ordinary 
poe at an inconceivable distance 

ehind. But I do not call it 
making the most of a man, to de- 
velop, even to perfection, the power 
of turning somersets and playing 
at rackets. I call it making the 
most of a man, when you make the 
best of his best powers and quali- 
ties ; when you take those things 
about him which are the worthiest 
and most admirable, and cultivate 
these up to their highest attainable 
degree. And it is in this sense 
that the statement is to be under- 
stood, that no one is made the most 
of. Even in the best, we see no 
more than the rudiments of good 
qualities which might have been 
developed into a great deal more ; 
and in very many human beings, 
fox management might have 
srought out qualities essentially 
different from those which these 
beings now possess. It is not 
merely that they are rough dia- 
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monds, which might have been 
polished into blazing ones; not 
merely that they are thoroughbred 
colts drawing coal-carts, which with 
fair training would have been new 
Eclipses : it is that they are vinegar 
which might have been wine, 
poison which might have been food, 
wild-cats which might have been 
harmless lambs, soured miserable 
wretches who might have been 
happy and useful, almost devils 
who might have been but a little 
lower than the angels. Oh the un- 
utterable sadness that is in the 
thought of what might have been ! 

Not always, indeed. Sometimes, 
as we look back, it is with deep 
thankfulness that we see the point 
at which we were (we cannot 
say how) inclined to take the right 
turning, when we were all but re- 
solved to take that which we can 
now see would have landed us in 
wreck and ruin. And it is fit that 
we should correct any morbid ten- 
dency to brood upon the fancy of 
how much better we might have 
been, by remembering also how 
much worse we might have been. 
Sometimes the present state of 
matters, good or bad, is the result 
of long training ; of influences that 
were at work through many years ; 
and that produced their effect so 
gradually that we never remarked 
the steps of the process, till some 
day we waken up to a sense of the 
fact, and find ourselves perhaps a 
great deal better, probably a great 
deal worse, than we had been 
vaguely imagining. But the case 
is not unfrequently otherwise. 
Sometimes one testing time decided 
whether we should go to the left or 
to the right. There are in the 
moral ~world things analogous to 
the sudden accident which makes 
a man blind or lame for life: in an 
instant there is wrought a perma- 
nent deterioration, Perhaps a few 
minutes before man or woman took 
the step which can never be re- 
traced, which must banish them for 
ever from all they hold dear, and 
compel them to seek in some new 
country far away a place where to 
hide their shame and misery, they 
had just as little thought of taking 
that miserable step as you, my 
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reader, have of taking one like it. 
And perhaps thereare human beings 
in this world, held in the highest 
esteem, and with not a speck on 
their snow-white reputation, who 
know within themselves that they 
have barely escaped the gulf ; that 
the moment has been in which all 
their future lot was trembling in 
the balance; and that a grain’s 
weight more in the scale of evil, 
and by this time they might have 
been reckoned among the most de- 
graded and abandoned of the race. 
But probably the first deviation, 
either to right or left, is in most 
cases a very small one. You know, 
my friend, what is meant by the 
points upon a railway. By moving 
a lever, the rails upon which the 
train is advancing are, at a certain 
place, broadened or narrowed by 
about the eighth of aninch. That 
little movement decides whether 
the train shall go north or south. 
Twenty carriages have come so far 
together; but here is a junction 
station, and the train is to be 
divided. The first ten carriages 
deviate from the main line by a 
fraction of an inch at first ; but in 
a few minutes the two portions of 
the train are flying on, miles apart. 
You cannot see the one from the 
other, save by distant puffs of white 
steam through the clumps of trees, 
Perhaps already a high hill has in- 
tervened, and each train is on its 
solitary way—one to end its course, 
after some hours, amid the roar 
and smoke and bare ugliness of 
some huge manufacturing town; 
and the other to come through 
green fields to the quaint, quiet, 
dreamy-looking little city, whose 
lace is marked, across the plain, 
y the noble spire of the grey 
cathedral rising into the summer 
blue. We come to such points in 
our journey through life: railway- 
points (as it were) which decide not 
merely our lot in life, but even 
what kind of folk we shall be, 
morally and intellectually. A hair’s- 
breadth may make the deviation at 
first. Two situations are offered 
you at once: you think there is 
hardly anything to choose between 
them. It does not matter which 
you accept; and perhaps some 
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slight and fanciful consideration is 
allowed to turn the scale. But 
now you look back, and you can 
see that there was the turning-point 
in your life; it was because you 
went there to the right, and not to 
the left, that you are now a great 
English prelate and not a humble 
Scotch professor. Was there not a 
time in a certain ‘great man’s life, 
at which the lines of rail diverged, 
and at which the question was 
settled, should he be a minister of 
the Scotch Kirk, or should he be 
Lord High Chaneellor of Great 
Britain? I can imagine a stage in 
the history of a lad in a counting- 
house, at which the little angle of 
rail may be pushed in or pushed 
back that shall send the train to 
one of two places five hundred 
miles asunder ; it may depend upon 
whether he shall take or not take 
that half-crown, whether, thirty 
years after, he shall be taking the 
chair, a rubicund baronet, at a mis- 
sionary society meeting, and re- 
ceive the commendations of philan- 
thropic peers and earnest bishops ; 
or be labouring in chains at Nor- 
folk Island, a brutalized, cursing, 
hardened, scourge-scarred, despair- 
ing wretch, without a hope for this 
life or the other. Oh, how much 
may turn upon a little thing! Be- 
cause the railway train in which 
you were coming to a certain place 
was stopped by a snow-storm, the 
whole character of your life may 
have been changed. Because some 
one was in the drawing-room when 
you went to see Miss Smith on a 
certain day, resolved to put to her 
a certain question, you missed the 
tide, you lost your chance, you 
went away to Australia and never 
saw her more, It fell upon a day 
that a ship, coming from Melbourne, 
was weathering a rocky point on 
an iron-bound coast, and was driven 
close upon that perilous shore, 
They tried to put her about; it 
was the last chance. It was a 
moment of awful risk and decision. 
If the wind catches the sails, now 
shivering as the ship comes up, on 
the right side, then all on board 
are safe. If the wind catches the 
sails on the other side, then all on 
board must perish. And so it all 
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depends upon which surface of 
certain square yards of canvas the 
uncertain breeze shall strike, whe- 
ther John Smith, who is coming 
homefrom the diggings with twenty 
thousand pounds, shall go down 
and never be heard of again by his 
poor mother and sisters away in 
Scotland ; or whether he shall get 
safely back, a rich man, to gladden 
their hearts, and buy a pretty little 
place, and improve the house on it 
into the pleasantest picture ; and 
purchase, and ride, and drive vari- 
ous horses ; and be seen on market 
days sauntering in the High-strect 
of the county town; and get mar- 
ried, and run about the lawn before 
his door, chasing his little children ; 
and become a decent elder of the 
Church ; and live quietly and hap- 
pily for many years. Yes: from 
what precise point of the compass 
the next flaw of wind should come, 
would decide the question between 
the long homely life in Scotland, 
and a nameless burial deep in a 
foreign sea, 

It seems to me to be one of the 
main characteristics of human 
beings, not that they actually are 
much, but that they are something 
of which much may be made. There 
are untold potentialities in human 
nature. The tree cut down, con- 
cerning which its heathen owner 
debated whether he should make 
it into a god or into a three-legged 
stool, was positively nothing in its 
capacity of coming to different ends 
and developments, when we com- 
pare it with each human being 
born into this world, Man is not 
so much a thing already, as he is 
the germ of something. He is (so 
to speak) material formed to the 
hand of circumstances. He is es- 
sentially a germ, either of good or 
evil. And he is not like the seed 
of a plant, in whose development 
the tether allows no wider range 
than that between the more or less 
successful manifestation of its in- 
herent nature. Give a young tree 
fair play: good soil and abundant 
air ; tend it carefully, in short, and 
you will have a noble tree. Treat 
the young tree unfairly: give it a 
bad soil, deprive it of needful air 
and light, and it will grow up a 
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stunted and poor tree. But in the 
case of the human being, there is 
more than this difference in degree. 
There may be a difference in kind, 
The human being may grow up to 
be (as it were) a fair and healthful 
fruit tree, or to be a poisonous one. 
There is something positively awful 
about the potentialities that are in 
human nature. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury might have grown up 
under influences which would have 
made him a bloodthirsty pirate or 
a sneaking pickpocket. The pirate 
or the pickpocket, taken at the 
right time, and trained in the right 
way, might have been made a pious 
exemplary man. You remember 
that good divine, two hundred 
years since, who, standing in the 
market-place of a certain town, and 
seeing a poor wretch led by him to 
the gallows, said, ‘There goes my- 
self, but for the grace of God.’ Of 
course, it is needful that human 
laws should hold all men as equally 
responsible. The punishment of 
such an offence is such an infliction, 
no matter who committed the of- 
fence. At least the mitigating cir- 
cumstances which human laws can 
take into account must be all of a 
very plain and intelligible charac- 
ter. It would not do to recognise 
anything like a graduated scale of 
responsibility. A very bad train- 
ing in youth would be in a certain 
limited sense regarded as lessening 
the guilt of any wrong thing done ; 
and you may remember accordingly 
how that magnanimous monarch, 
Charles II., urged to the Scotch 
lords, in extenuation of the wrong 
things he had done, that his father 
had given him a very bad educa- 
tion. But though human laws and 
judges may vainly and clumsily 
endeavour to fix each wrongdoer’s 
place in the scale of responsibility ; 
and though they must, in a rough 
way, do what is rough justice in 
five cases out of six; still we may 
well believe that in the view of the 
Supreme Judge the responsibilities 
of men are most delicately gradu- 
ated to their opportunities. ‘There 
is One who will appreciate with 
entire accuracy the amount of guilt 
that is in each wrong deed of each 
wrongdoer, and mercifully allow 
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for such as never had a chance of 
being anything but wrongdoers, 
And it will not matter whether it 
was from original constitution or 
from unhappy training that these 
poor creatures never had that 
chance, I was lately quite asto- 
nished to learn that some sincere 
but stupid American divines have 
fallen foul of the eloquent author 
of Hlsie Venner, and accused him 
of fearful heresy, because he de- 
clared his confident belief that 
‘God would never make a man 
with a crooked spine and then 
punish him for not standing up- 
right.’ Why, that statement of the 
Autocrat appears to me at least as 
certain as that two and two make 
four. It may indeed contain some 
recondite and malignant reference 
which the stupid American divines 
know, and which I do not: it may 
be a mystic Shibboleth indicating 
far more than it asserts; as at one 
time in Scotland it was esteemed 
as proof that a clergyman preached 
unsound doctrine if he made use of 
the Lord’s Prayer. But, under- 
standing it simply as meaning that 
the Judge of all the earth will do 
right, it appears to me an axiom 
beyond all question. And I take 
it as putting in a compact form the 
spirit of what I have been arguing 
for—to wit; that though human law 
must of necessity hold all rational 
beings as alike responsible, yet 
m the eye of God the difference 
may be immense, ‘The graceful 
vase that stands in the drawing- 
room under a glass shade, and 
never goes'to the well, has no great 
right to despise the rough pitcher 
that goes often and is broken at 
last. It is fearful to think what 
malleable material we are in the 
hands of circumstances. And a 
certain Authority, considerably 
Wiser and incomparably more cha- 
ritable than the American divines 
already mentioned, has recognised 
the fact when He taught us to pray, 
‘Lead us not into temptation!’ 
We shall think, in a little while, of 
certain influences which may make 
or mar the human being; but it 
may be said here, that I firmly be- 
lieve that happiness is one of the 
best of disciplines, As a general 
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rule, if people were happier, they 
would be better. When you see a 
poor cabman on a winter day, 
soaked with rain, and fevered with 
gin, violently thrashing the wretched 
horse he is driving, and perhaps 
howling at it, you may be sure that 
it is just because the poor cabman 
is so miserable that he is doing all 
that. It isa sudden glimpse, per- 
haps, of his bare home and hungry 
children, and of the dreary future 
which lies before himself and them, 
that was the true cause of those 
two or three furious lashes you saw 
him deal upon the unhappy screw’s 
ribs. Whenever I read any article 
in a review, which is manifestly 
malignant, and intended not to 
improve an author but to give him 
pain, I cannot help immediately 
wondering what may have been the 
matter with the man who wrote 
the malignant article. Something 
must have been making him very 
unhappy, [ think. I do not allude 
to playful attacks upon a man, 
made in pure thoughtlessness and 
buoyancy of spirit ; but to attacks 
which indicate a settled, deliberate, 
calculating rancour. Never be 
angry with the man who makes 
such an attack; you ought to be 
sorry for him. It is out of great 
misery that malignity for the most 
part proceeds. ‘To give the ordi- 
nary mortal a fair chance, let him 
be reasonably successful and happy. 
Do not worry a man into nervous 
irritability, and he will be amiable. 
Do not dip a man in water, and he 
will not be wet. 

Of course, my friend, I know 
who is to you the most interesting 
of all beings ; and whose history is 
the most interesting of all histories. 
You are to yourself the centre of 
this world, and of all the interests 
of this world. And this is quite 
right. There is no selfishness about 
all this, except that selfishness 
which forms an essential element 
in personality; that selfishness 
which must go with the fact of 
one’s having a self. You cannot 
help looking at all things as they 
appear from your own point of 
view ; and things press themselves 
upon your attention and your feel- 
ing as they affect yourself. And 
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apart from anything like egotism, 
or like vain self-conceit, it 1s pro- 
bable that you may know thata 
great deal depends upon your exer- 
tion and your life. There are those 
at home who would fare but poorly 
if you were just now todie. There 
are those who must rise with you 
if you rise, and sink with you if 
you sink. Does it sometimes sud- 
denly strike you, what a little 
object you are, to have so much 
depending on you? Vaguely, in 
your thinking and feeling, you add 
your circumstances and your lot to 
your personality ; and these make 
up an object of considerable exten- 
sion. You do so with other people 
as well as with yourself. You have 
all their belongings as a back- 
ground to the picture of them 
which you have in your mind; 
and they look very little when you 
see them in fact, because you see 
them without these belongings. I 
remember when a boy, how disap- 
pointed I was at first seeing the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It was 
Archbishop Howley. ‘There he 
was, a slender pale old gentleman, 
sitting in an arm-chair at a public 
meeting. I was chiefly disap- 
pointed, because there was so litile 
of him. There was just the human 
being. There was no background 
of grand accessories. The idea of 
the Primate of England which I 
had in some confused manner in 
my mind, included a vision of the 
venerable towers of Lambeth,—of a 
long array of solemn predecessors, 
from Thomas A’Becket downwards 
—of great historical occasions on 
which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had been a prominent figure ; 
and in some way I fancied, vaguely, 
that you would see the primate 
surrounded by all these things. 
You remember the highlander in 
Waverley who was much mortified 
when his chief came to meet an 
English guest, unattended by any 
retinue; and who exclaimed in 
consternation and sorrow, ‘ He has 
come without his tail ! Even such 
was my early feeling. You under- 
stand, later, that associations are 
not visible; and that they do not 
add to a man’s extension in space. 
But (to go back) you do, as regards 
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yourself, what you do as regards 
greater men; you add your lot to 
your personality, and thus you 
make up a bigger object. And 
when you see yourself in your 
tailor’s shop, in a large mirror (one 
of a series) wherein you see your 
figure all round, reflected several 
times, your feeling will probably 
be, what a little thing you are! If 
you are a wise man, you will go 
away somewhat humbled, and pos- 
sibly somewhat the better for the 
sight. You have, to a certain ex- 
tent, done what Burns thought it 
would do all men much good to 
do; you have ‘seen yourself as 
others see you.’ And even to do 
so physically, is a step towards a 
justerand humbler estimate of your- 
self in more important things. It 
may here be said as a further illus- 
tration of the principle set forth, 
that people who stay very much at 
home, feel their stature, bodily and 
mental, much lessened when they 
go far away from home, and spend 
a little time among strange scenes 
and people. For, going thus away 
from home, you take only yourself. 
It is but a small part of your ex- 
tension that goes. You go; but 
you leave behind your house, your 
study, your children, your servants, 
your horses, your garden. And 
not only do you leave them behind; 
but they grow misty and unsub- 
stantial when you are far away 
from them. And somehow you 
feel that when you make the ac- 
quaintance of a new friend some 
hundreds of miles off, who never 
saw your home and your family, 
you present yourself before him, 
only a twentieth part or so of what 

ou feel yourself to be when you 

ave all your belongings about 
you. Do you not feel all that? 
And do you not feel, that if you 
were to go away to Australia for 
ever, almost as the English coast 
turned blue and then invisible on 
the horizon, your life in England 
would first turn cloud-like, and 
then melt away ? 

But without further discussing 
the philosophy of how it comes to 
be, 1 return to the statement that 
you yourself, as you live in your 
home, are to yourself the centre of 
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this world; and that you feel the 
force of any great principle most 
deeply, when you feel it in your 
own case. And though every 
worthy mortal must be often taken 
out of himself, especially by seeing 
the deep sorrows and great failures 
of other men, still, in thinking of 
people of whom more might have 
een made, it touches you most to 
discern that you are one of these. 
It is a very sad thing to think of 
yourself, and to see how much 
more might have been made of 
you. Sit down by the fire in 
winter ; or go out now in summer 
and sit down under 4 tree; and 
look back on the moral discipline 
you have gone through ; look back 
on what you have done and suf- 
fered. Oh how much better and 
happier you might have been! 
And how very near you have often 
been to what would have made 
you so much happier and better! 
if you had taken the other turning 
when you took the wrong one, after 
much perplexity ; if you had re- 
frained from saying such a hasty 
word; if you had not thought- 
lessly made such a man your 
enemy! Such a little thing may 
have changed the entire complexion 
of your life. Ah, it was because 
the points were turned the wrong 
way at that junction, that you are 
now running along a line of rail- 
way through wild moorlands, leav- 
ing the warm champaign below 
ever more hopelessly behind. 
Hastily, or pettedly, or despair- 
ingly, you took the wrong turning; 
or you might have been dwelling 
now amid verdant fields and silver 
waters in the country of content- 
ment and success. Many men and 
women, in the temporary bitter- 
ness of some disappointment, have 
hastily made marriages which will 
embitter all their future life; or 
which at least make it certain that 
in this world they will never know 
& joyous heart any more. Men 
have died as almost briefless bar- 
risters, toiling into old age in 
heartless wrangling, who had their 
chance of high places on the bench ; 
but ambitiously resolved to wait 
for something higher; and so 
missed the tide. Men in the 
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church have taken the wrong path 
at some critical time ; and doomed 
themselves to all the pangs of dis- 
appointed ambition. But I think 
a sincere man in the church has a 
great advantage over almost all 
ordinary disappointed men. He 
has less temptation, reading affairs 
by the light of after time, to look 
back with bitterness on any mis- 
take he may have made. For if 
he be the man I mean, he took the 
decisive step not without seeking 
the best of guidance; and the 
whole training of his mind has 
fitted him for seeing a higher Hand 
in the allotment of human condi- 
tions, And if a man acted for the 
best, according to the light he had ; 
and if he truly believes that Go 
puts all in their places in life: he 
may look back without bitterness 
upon what may appear the most 
grievous mistakes. I must be suf- 
fered to add, that if he is able 
heartily to hold certain great 
truths, and to rest on certain sure 
promises, hardly any conceivable 
earthly lot should stamp him a 
soured or disappointed man. If 
it be a sober truth, that ‘ all things 
shall work together for good’ to a 
certain order of mankind ; and if 
the deepest sorrows in this world 
may serve to prepare us for a 
better ; why, then, 1 think that one 
might hold by a certain ancient 
philosopher (and something more), 
who said ‘I have learned, in what- 
soever state I am, therewith to be 
content !’ 


You see, reader, that in thinking 
of People of whom more might have 
been made, we are limiting the scope 
of the subject. I am not thinking 
how more might have been made 
of us originally. No doubt the 
potter had power over the clay. 
Give.a larger brain, of finer quality, 
and the commonplace man might 
have been a Milton. A little change 
in the chemical composition of the 
grey matter of that little organ 
which is unquestionably connected 
with the mind’s working as no 
other organ of the body is, and oh, 
what a different order of thought 
would have rolled off from your 
pen when you sat down and tried 
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to write your best? If we are to 
believe Robert Burns, some people 
have been made more of than was 
originally intended. A certain 

y0em records how that which, in 
his homely phrase, he calls ‘stuff 
to mak’ a swine, was ultimately 
converted into a very poor speci- 
men of a human being. The poet 
had no irreverent intention, I dare 
say; but I am not about to go into 
the field of speculation which is 
opened up by his words. I know 
indeed that in the hands of the 
Creator each of us might have been 
made a different man. The pounds 
of material which were fashioned 
into Shakspeare might have made 
a bumpkin with little thought be- 
yond pigs and turnips ; or, by some 
slight difference beyond man’s skill 
to trace, might have made an idiot. 
A little infusion of energy into the 
mental constitution might have 
made the mild, pensive day-dreamer 
who is wandering listlessly by the 
river-side, sometimeschancing upon 
noble thoughts, which he does not 
carry out into action, and does not 
even write down on paper, into an 
active worker, with Arnold’s keen 
look, who would have carved out a 
great career for himself, and exer- 
cised a real influence over the views 
and conduct of numbers of other 
men. A very little alteration in 
feature might have made a plain 
face into a beautiful one, and some 
slight change in the position or the 
contractibility of certain of the 
muscles might have made the most 
awkward of manners and gaits into 
the most dignified and graceful. 
All that we all understand. But 
my present subject is the making 
which is in circumstances after our 
natural disposition is fixed—the 
training, coming from a hundred 
quarters, which forms the material 
supplied by nature into the. cha- 
racter which each of us actually 
bears, And, setting apart the case 
of great genius, whose bent towards 
the thing in which it will excel is 
so strong that it will find its own 
field by inevitable selection, and 
whose strength is such that no un- 
favourable circumstances can hold 
it down, almost any ordinary 
human being may be formed into 


almost any development. I know 
a huge massive beam of rough iron, 
which supports a great weight, 
Whenever I pass it, | cannot help 
giving it a pat with my hand, and 
saying to it, ‘You might have been 
hair-springs for watches.’ I know 
an odd-looking little man attached 
to a certain railway-station, whose 
business it is when a train comes 
in to go round it with a large box 
of a yellow concoction, and supply 
grease to the wheels. I have often 
looked out of the carriage-window 
at that odd little man, and thought 
to myself, ‘Now you might have 
been a chief justice.’ And indeed 
I can say from personal observa- 
tion, that the stuff ultimately con- 
verted into cabinet ministers does 
not at an early stage at all appre- 
ciably differ from that which never 
becomes more than country parsons, 
There is a great gulf between the 
human being who gratefully re- 
ceives a shilling, and touches his 
cap as he receives it, and the human 
being whose income is paid in 
yearly or half-yearly sums, and to 
whom a pecuniary tip would appear 
as an insult; yet of course that 
great gulf is the result of training 
alone. John Smith the labourer, 
with twelve shillings a week, and 
the bishop with eight thousand a 
year, had, by original constitution, 
precisely the same kind of feeling 
towards that much-sought yet 
much-abused reality which pro- 
vides the means of life. Who shall 
reckon up by what millions of 
slight touches from the hand of 
circumstance, extending over many 
years, the one man is graduall 

formed into the giving of the shil- 
ling, and the other man into the 
receiving of it with that touch of 
his hat? Who shall read back the 
forming influences at work since 
the days in the cradle, that gra- 
dually formed one man into sitting 
down to dinner, and another man 
into waiting behind his chair? I 
think it would be occasionally a 
comfort if one could believe, as 
American planters profess to believe 
about their slaves, that there is an 
original and essential difference 
betwee® men ; for truly the differ- 
ence in their positions is often so 
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tremendous that it is painful to 
think that it is the self-same clay 
and the self-same common mind 
that are promoted to dignity and 
degraded toservitude, And if you 
sometimes feel that, you in whose 
favour the arrangement tends, what 
do you suppose your servants 
sometimes think upon the subject? 
It was no wonder that the millions 
of Russia were ready to grovel 
before their Czar, while they be- 
lieved that he was ‘an emanation 
from the Deity.’ But in countries 
where it is quite understood that 
every man is just as much an 
emanation from the Deity as any 
other, you will not long have that 
sort of thing. You remember 
Goldsmith’s noble lines, which Dr. 
Johnson never could read without 
tears, concerning the English cha- 
racter. Is it not true that it is just 
because the humble but intelligent 
Englishman understands distinctly 
that we are all of us people of whom 
more might have been made, that he 
has ‘learnt to venerate himself as 
man!’ And, thinking of influences 
which form the character, there is 
a sad reflection which has often 
occurred to me. It is, that cireum- 
stances often develop a character 
which it is hard to contemplate 
without anger and disgust. And 
yet in many such cases it is rather 
pity that is due. The more dis- 
gusting the character formed in 
some men, the more you should 
pity them. Yet it is hard to do 
that, You easily pity the man whom 
circumstances have made poor and 
miserable; how much more you 
should pity the man whom circum- 
stances have made bad. You pity 
the man from whom some terrible 
accident has taken a limb ora hand; 
but how much more should you 
pity the man from whom the influ- 
ences of years have taken a con- 
science and a heart! And some- 
thing is to be said for even the most 
unamiable and worst of the race. 
No doubt it is mainly their own 
fault that they are so bad ; but still 
it is hard work to be always rowing 
against wind and tide, and some 
people could be good only by doing 
that ceaselessly. Iam not thinking 
now of pirates and pickpockets, 
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But take the case of a sour, back- 
biting, malicious, wrongheaded, 
lying old woman, who gives her life 
to saying disagreeable things and 
making mischief between friends. 
There are not many mortals with 
whom one is less disposed to have 
patience. But yet,if you knewall, 
you would not be so severe in what 
you think and say of her. You do 
not know the physical irritability 
of nerve and weakness of consti- 
tution which that poor creature 
may have inherited; you do not 
know the singular twist of mind 
which she may have got from 
nature and from bad and unkind 
treatment in youth; you do not 
know the bitterness of heart she 
has felt at the polite snubbings and 
ladylike tortures which in excellent 
society are often the share of the 
»0or and the dependent. If you 
cnew all these things, you would 
bear more patiently with my friend 
Miss Limejuice ; though I confess 
that sometimes you would find it 
uncommonly hard to do so. 

As I wrote that last paragraph, 
T began dimly to fancy that some- 
where I had seen the idea which is 
its subject treated by an abler 
hand by far than mine. The idea, 
you may be sure, was not suggested 
to me by books, but by what I 
have seen of men and women. But 
it is a pleasant thing to find that a 
thought which at the time is 
strongly impressing one’s self, has 
impressed other men. And a 
modest person, who knows very 
nearly what his humble mark is, 
will be quite pleased to find that 
another man has not only antici- 
pated his thoughts, but has ex- 
pressed them much better than he 
could have done. Yes, let me turn 
to that incomparable essay of John 
Foster, Ona Man’s writing Memoirs 
of Himself. Here it is: 


Make the supposition that any given 
number of persons, a hundred, forinstance, 
taken promiscuously, should be able to 
write memoirs of themselves so clear and 
perfect as to explain, to your discernment 
at least, the entire process by which their 
minds have attained their present state, 
recounting all the most impressive circum- 
stances. If they should read these 
memoirs to you in succession, while your 
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benevolence, and the moral principles 
according to which you felt and estimated, 
were kept at the highest pitch, you would 
often, during the disclosure, regret to 
observe how many things may be the 
causes of irretrievable mischief. Why is 
the path of life, you would say, so haunted 
as if with evil spirits of every diversity of 
noxious agency, some of which may 
patiently accompany, or others of which 
may suddenly cross, the unfortunate 
wanderer? And you would regret to 
observe into how many forms of intellec- 
tual and moral perversion the human 
mind readily yields itself to be modified. 
* * * * * * 

I compassionate you, would, in a very 
benevolent hour, be your language to the 
wealthy, unfeeling tyrant of a family 
and a neighbourhood, who seeks in 
the overawed timidity and unretaliated 
injuries of the unfortunate beings within 
his power, the gratification that should 
have been sought in their affections. 
Unless you had brought into the world 
some extraordinary refractoriness to the 
influence of evil, the process that you 
have undergone could not easily fail of 
being efficacious. If your parents idolized 
their own importance in their son so much, 
that they never opposed your inclinations 
themselves, nor permitted it to be done 
by any subject to their authority ; if the 
humble companion, sometimes summoned 
to the honour of amusing you, bore your 
caprices and insolence with the meekness 
without which he had lost his enviable 
privilege ; if you could despoil the garden 
of some nameless dependent neighbour 
of the carefully-reared flowers, and tor- 
ment his little dog or cat, without his 
daring to punish you or to appeal to your 
infatuated parents ; if aged men addressed 
you in a submissive tone, and with the 
appellation of ‘sir,’ and their aged wives 
uttered their wonder at your condescen- 
sion, and pushed their grand-children 
away from around the fire for your sake, 
if you happened, though with the strut of 
pertness, and your hat on your head, to 
enter one of their cottages, perhaps to 
express your contempt of the homely 
dwelling, furniture, and fare; if, in 
maturer life, you associated with vile 
persons, who would forego the contest of 
equality to be your allies in trampling on 
inferiors ; and if, both then and since, 
you have been suffered to deem your 
wealth the compendium or equivalent of 
every ability and every good quality —it 
would indeed be immensely strange if 
you had not become, in due time, the 
miscreant, who may thank the power of 
the laws in civilized society that he is not 
assaulted with clubs and stones; to whom 
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one could cordially wish the opportunity 
and the consequences of attempting his 
tyranny among some such people as those 
submissive sons of nature in the forests of 
North America; and whose dependents 
and domestic relatives may be almost 
forgiven when they shall one day rejoice 
at his funeral. 


What do you think of that, my 
reader, as a specimen of embittered 
eloquence and nervous pith? It is 
something to read massive and ener- 
getic sense, in days wherein mysti- 
cal twaddle, and subtiety which 
hopelessly defies all logic, are some- 
times thought extremely fine, if 
they are set out in a style which is 
refined into mere effeminacy. 


I cherish a very strong conviction 
(as has been said) that, at least in 
the case of educated people, happi- 
ness is a grand discipline for bring- 
ing out what is amiable and excel- 
lent. You understand, of course, 
what I mean by happiness. We 
all know, of course, that light- 
heartedness is not very familiar to 
grown-up people, who are doing the 
work of life—who feel its many 
cares, and who do not forget the 
many risks which hang over it. I 
am not thinking of the kind of 
thing which is suggested to the 
minds of children, when they read, 
at the end of a tale, concerning its 
heroine and hero, that ‘they lived 
happily ever after.’ No; we don't 
look forsthat. By happiness, I 
mean freedom from terrible anxiety 
and from pervading depression of 
spirits : the consciousness that we 
are filling our place in life with 
decent success and approbation: 
religious principle and character: 
fair physical health throughout the 
family ; and moderate good temper 
and good sense. And I hold, with 
Sydney Smith, and with that keen 
practical philosopher, Becky Sharpe, 
that happiness and success tend 
very greatly to make people pas- 
sably good. Weil, I see an answer 
to the statement, as I do to most 
statements ; but, at least, the beam 
is never subjected to the strain 
which would break it. I have seen 
the gradual working of what I call 
happiness and success in ameliorat- 
ing character. I have known a 
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man who, by necessity, by the pres- 
sure of poverty, was driven to 
write for the magazines: a kind of 
work for which he had no special 
talent or liking, and which he had 
never intended to attempt. There 
was no more miserable, nervous, 
anxious, disappointed being on 
earth than he was when he began 
his writing for the press. And sure 
enough his articles were bitter and 
ill-set to a high degree. They were 
thoroughly ill-natured and bad. 
They were not devoid of a certain 
cleverness ; but they were the sour 
products of a soured nature. But 
that man gradually got into com- 
fortable circumstances: and with 
equal step with his lot the tone of 
his writings mended; till as a 
writer he became conspicuous for 
the healthful, cheerful, and kindly 
nature of all he produced. I re- 
member seeing a portrait of an 
eminent author, taken a good many 
years ago, at a time when he was 
struggling into notice, and when he 
was being very severely handled by 
the critics. That portrait was really 
truculent of aspect. It was sour 
and even ferocious-looking. Years 
afterwards I saw that author, at 
a time when he had attained vast 
success, and was universally re- 
cognised as a great man. How im- 
roved that face! All the savage 
ines were gone: the bitter look 
was gone: the great man looked 
quite genial and amiable. And I 
came to know that he really was 
all helooked. Bitter judgments of 
men, imputations of evil motives, 
disbelief in anything noble or gene- 
rous, a disposition to repeat tales 
to the prejudice of others, envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness,—all these things may pos- 
sibly come out of a bad heart ; but 
they certainly came out of a mise- 
rable one. ‘The happier any human 
being is, the better and more kindly 
he thinks of all. It is the man 
who is always worried, whose 
means are uncertain, whose home 
is uncomfortable, whose nerves are 
rasped by some kind friend who 
daily repeats and enlarges upon 
everything disagreeable for him to 
hear: it is he who thinks hardly 
of the character and prospects of 
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humankind, and who believes in 
the essential and unimprovable 
badness of the race, 


This is not a treatise on the for- 
mation of character: it pretends to 
nothing like completeness. If this 
essay were to extend to a volume 
of about three hundred and eighty 
pages, I might be able to set out 
and discuss, in something like a 
full and orderly fashion, the influ- 
ences under which human beings 
grow up, and the way in which to 
make the best of the best of these 
influences, and to evade orneutralize 
the worst. Andif,aftergreatthought 
and labour, I had produced such a 
volume, I am well aware that no- 
body would read it. So I prefer to 
briefly glance at a few aspects of a 
great subject just as they present 
themselves, leaving the complete 
discussion of it to solid individuals 
with more leisure at their command. 


Physically, no man is made the 
most of. Look at an acrobat ora 
boxer: there is what your limbs 
might have been made for strength 
and agility. That is the potential 
which is in human nature in these 
respects. I never witnessed a prize- 
fight, and assuredly I never will 
witness one: but 1 am told that 
when the champions appear in the 
ring, stripped for the combat (how- 
ever bestial and blackguard-looking 
their countenances may be), the 
clearness and beauty of their skin 
testify that by skilful physical dis- 
cipline a great deal more may be 
made of that human hide than is 
usually made of it. Then if you 
wish to see what may be made of 
the human muscles as regards rapid 
dexterity, look at the Wizard of 
the North or at an Indian juggler. 
I am very far indeed from saying 
or thinking that this peculiar pre- 
eminence is worth the pains it must 
cost to acquireit. Not that Ihave 
a word to say against the man who 
maintains his children by bringing 
some one faculty of the body to 
absolute perfection: I am ready 
even to admit that it is a very right 
and fit thing that one man in five 
or six millions should devote his 
life to showing the very utmost 
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that can be made of the human 
fingers, or the human muscular 
system as a whole: it is fit that a 
rare man here and there should 
cultivate some accomplishment to 
a perfection that looks magical, 
just as it is fit that a man here and 
there should live in a house that 
cost a million of pounds to build, 
and round which a wide tract of 
country shows what may be made 
of trees and fields where unlimited 
wealth and exquisite taste have 
done their best to improve nature 
to the fairest forms of which it is 
capable. But even if it were pos- 
sible, it would not be desirable that 
all human beings should live in 
dwellings like Hamilton Palace or 
Arundel Castle ; and it would serve 
no good end at all, certainly no end 
worth the cost, to have all educated 
men muscular as Tom Sayers, or 
swift of hand as Robert Houdin. 
Practicalefficiency is whatis wanted 
for the business of this world, not 
absolute perfection: life is too 
short to dies any but exceptional 
individuals, few and far between, to 
acquire the power of playing at 
rackets as well as rackets.can pos- 
sibly be played. We are obliged 
to have a great number of irons in 
the fire: it is needful that we 
should do decently well a great 
number of things; and. we must 
not devote ourselves to one thing 
to the exclusion of all the rest. 
And accordingly, though we may 
desire to be reasonably muscular 
and reasonably active, it will not 
disturb us to think that in both 
these respects we are people of 
whom more might have been made. 
It may here be said that probably 
there is hardly an influence which 
tends so powerfully to produce ex- 
treme self-complacency as the con- 
viction that as regards some one 
physical accomplishment, one is a 
person of whom more could not 
have been made. It is a proud 
thing to think that you stand deci- 
dedly ahead of ail mankind: that 
Eclipse is first and the rest nowhere; 
even in the matter of keeping up 
six balls at once, or of noting and 
remembering twenty different ob- 
jects in a shop window as you walk 
past it at five miles an hour. I do 


not think I ever beheld a human 
being whose aspect was of such 
unutterable pride, as aman I lately 
saw playing the drum as one of a 
certain splendid military band. 
He was playing in a piece in which 
the drum music was very conspi- 
cuous ; and even an unskilled ob- 
server could remark that his play- 
ing was absolute perfection. He 
had the thorough mastery of his 
instrument. He did the most dif- 
ficult things not only with admi- 
rable precision, but without the 
least appearance of effort. He was 
a great tall fellow: and it was really 
a fine sight to see him standing very 
upright, and immovable save as to 
his arms, looking fixedly into dis- 
tance, and his bosom swelling with 
the lofty belief that out of four or 
five thousand persons who were 
present, there was not one who, to 
save his life, could have done what 
he was doing so easily. 

So much of physical dexterity. 
As for A grace, it will be 
admitted that in that respect more 
might be made of most human 
beings. It is not merely that they 
are ugly and awkward naturally, 
but that they are ugly and awk- 
ward artificially. Sir Bulwer Lytton 
in his earlier writings was accus- 
tomed to maintain that just as it is 
a man’s duty to cultivate his 
mental powers, so is it his duty 
to cultivate his bodily appearance. 
And doubtless, all the gifts of 
nature are talents committed to us 
to be improved ; they are things 
entrusted to us to make the best of. 
It may be difficult to fix the point 
at which the care of personal ap- 
pearance in man or woman be- 
comes excessive. It does so un- 
questionably when it engrosses the 
mind to the neglect of more im- 
portant things. But I suppose 
that all reasonable people now be- 
lieve that scrupulous attention to 
personal cleanliness, freshness, and 
neatness, is a Christian duty. The 
days are past almost everywhere in 
which piety was held as associated 
with dirt. Nobody would men- 
tion now as a proof how saintly a 
human being was, that (for the 
love of God) he had never washed 
his face or brushed his hair for 
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thirty years. And even scrupulous 
neatness need bring with it no 
suspicion of puppyism. The most 
trim and tidy of old men was good 
John Wesley; and he conveyed to 
the minds of all who saw him the 
notion of a man whose treasure 
was laid up beyond this world, 
quite as much as if he had dressed 
in such a fashion as to make him- 
self an object of ridicule, or as if 
he had forsworn the use of soap. 
Some people fancy that slovenli- 
ness of attire indicates a mind 
above petty details. I have seen 
an eminent preacher ascend the 
pulpit, with his bands hanging 
over his right shoulder, his gown 
apparently ne on by being dropped 
upon him from the vestry ceiling, 
and his hair apparently unbrushed 
for several weeks. There was no 
suspicion of affectation about that 
good man ; yet I regarded his un- 
tidiness as a defect and not as an 
excellence. He gave a most elo- 
quent sermon; yet I thought it 
would have been well had the lofty 
mind that treated so admirably 
some of the grandest realities of 
life and of immortality, been able 
to address itself a little to the care 
of lesser things. I confess that 
when I heard the Bishop of Oxford 
preach, I thought the effect of his 
sermon was increased by the deco- 
rous and careful fashion in which 
he was arrayed in his robes, And it 
is to be admitted that the grace of 
the human aspect may be in no 
small measure enhanced by be- 
stowing alittle pains uponit. You, 
youthful matron, when you take 
your little children to have their 
photographs taken, and when their 
nurse in contemplation of that 
event attired them in their most 
tasteful dresses, and arranged their 
hair in its prettiest curls, you 
know that the little things looked 
a great deal better than they do on 
common days. It is pure nonsense 
to say that beauty when unadorned 
is adorned the most, For that is as 
much as to say that a pretty young 
woman, in the matter of physical 
appearance, is a person of whom 
no more can be made. Now taste 
and skill can make more of almost 
anything. And you will set down 
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Thomson’s lines as flatly opposed 
to fact, when your lively young 
cousin walks into your room to let 
you see her before she goes out to 
an evening party; and when you 
compare that radiant vision, in her 
robes of misty texture, and with 
hair arranged in folds the most com- 
plicated—wreathed, and satin shoed 
—with the homely figure that took 
a walk with you that afternoon, 
russet-gowned, tartan-plaided, and 
shod with serviceable boots for 
tramping through country mud. 
One does not think of loveliness in 
the case of men, because*they have 
not got any: but their aspect, such 
as it is, is mainly made by their 
tailors. And it is a lamentable 
thought, how very ill the clothes of 
most men are made. I think that 
the art of draping the male human 
body has been brought to much 
less excellence by the mass of those 
who practise it, than any other of 
the useful and ornamental arts. 
Tailors, even in great cities, are 
generally extremely bad. Or it 
may be that the providing of the 
human frame with decent and well- 
fitting garments is so very difficult 
a thing, that (save by a great genius 
here and there) it can be no more 
than approximated to. As for 
tailors in little country villages, 
their power of distorting and dis- 
figuring is wonderful. When I 
used to be a country clergyman, I 
remember how, when I went to the 
funeral of some simple rustic, I 
was filled with surprise to see the 
tall, strapping, fine young country 
lads, arrayed in their black suits, 
What awkward figures they looked 
in those unwonted garments! How 
different from their easy, natural 
appearance in their every-day fus- 
tian! Here you would see a young 
fellow, with a coat whose huge 
collar covered half his head when 
you looked at him from behind; a 
very common thing was to have 
sleeves which entirely concealed 
the hands ; and the wrinkled and 
baggy aspect of the whole suits 
could be imagined only by such as 
have seen them. It may be re- 
marked here, that those strong 
country lads were in another re- 
spect people of whom more might 
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have been physically made. Oh 
for a drill-serjeant to teach them 
to stand upright, and to turn out 
their toes; and to get rid of that 
slouching, hulking gait which 
gives such a look of clumsiness 
and stupidity! If you could but 
have the well-developed muscles 
and the fresh complexion of the 
country, with the smartness and 
alertness of the town! You have 
there the rough material of which 
a vast deal may be made ; you have 
the water-worn pebble which will 
take ona beautif al polish. Takefrom 
the moorland cottage the shepherd- 
lad of sixteen; send him to a 
Scotch college for four years ; let 
him be tutor in a good family for a 
year or two; and (if he be an ob- 
servant fellow) you will find in 
him the quiet, self-possessed air 
and the easy address of the gentle- 
man who has seen the world. And 
it is curious to see one brother of a 
family thus educated and polished 
into refinement, while the other 
three or four, remaining in their 
father’s simple lot, retain its rough 
manners and its unsophisticated 
feelings. Well, look at the man 
who has been made a gentleman, 
probably by the hard labour and 
sore self-denial of the others; and 
see in him what each of the others 
might have been! Look with re- 
spect on the diamond which needed 
only to be polished. Reverence 
the undeveloped potential which 
circumstances have held down. 
Look with interest on these people 
of whom more might have been 
made ! 

Such a sight as this sometimes 
sets us thinking how many germs 
of excellence are in this world 
turned to no account. You see the 
polished diamond and the rough 
one side by side. It is too late 
now ; but the dull colourless pebble 
might have been the bright glancing 
gem. And you may polish the 
material diamond at any time ; but 
if you miss your season in the case 
of the human one, the loss can 
never be repaired. The bumpkin 
who is a bumpkin at thirty, must 
remain a bumpkin to threescore 
and ten. But another thing that 
makes us think how many fair 


possibilities are lost, is to remark 
the fortuitous way in which great 
things have often been done; and 
done by people who never dreamt 
that they had in them the power 
to do anything particular. These 
cases, one cannot but think, are 
samples of millions more. There 
have been very popular writers 
who were brought out by mere 
accident. They did not know what 
precious vein of thought they had 
at command, till they stumbled 
upon it as if by chance, like the 
Indian at the mines of Potosi. It 
is not much that we know of 
Shakspeare, but it seems certain 
that it was in patching up old plays 
for acting that he discovered within 
himself a capacity for producing 
that which men will not easily let 
die. When a young military man, 
disheartened with the service, 
sought for an appointment as an 
Irish Commissioner of Excise, and 
was sadly disappointed because he 
did not get it, it is probable that 
he had as little idea as any one else 
had that he possessed that aptitude 
for the conduct of war which was 
to make him the Duke of Welling- 
ton. And when a young mathema- 
tician, entirely devoid of ambition, 
desired to settle quietly down, and 
devote all his life to that unexciting 
study, he was not aware that he 
was a person of whom more was to 
be made ;—who was to grow into 
the great Emperor Napoleon, I 
had other instances in my mind, 
but after these last it is needless 
to mention them. But such cases 
suggest to us that there may have 
been many Folletts who never held 
a brief, many Keans who never 
acted but in barns, many Vandyks 
who never earned more than six- 
pence a day, many Goldsmiths who 
never were better than penny-a- 
liners, many Michaels who never 
built their St. Peters; and perhaps 
a Shakspeare who held horses at 
the theatre door for pence, as the 
Shakspeare we know of did, and 
who stopped there. 

Let it here be suggested, that it 
is highly illogical to conclude that 
you are yourself a person of whom 
a great deal more might have been 
made merely because you are a 
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person of whom it is the fact that 
very little has actually been made. 
This suggestion may appear a 
truism ; but it is one of those sim- 
le truths of which we all need to 
e occasionally reminded, After 
all, the great test of what a man can 
do, must be what amandoes, But 
there are folk who live on the 
reputation of being pebbles capable 
of receiving a very high polish, 
though from circumstances they 
did not choose to be polished. 
There are people who deal high in 
general estimation on the ground of 
what they might have done if they 
had liked. You will find students 
who took no honours at the univer- 
sity, but who endeavour to impress 
their friends with the notion that 
if they had chosen they could have 
attained to unexampled eminence. 
And sometimes, no doubt, there 
are great powers that run to waste. 
There have been men whose doings, 
splendid as they were, were no 
more than a hint of how much more 
they could have done. In such a 
case as that of Coleridge, you see 
how the lack of steady industry, 
and of all sense of responsibility, 
abated the tangible result of the 
noble intellect God gave him. But 
as a general rule, and in the case of 
ordinary people, you need not give 
aman credit for the possession of 
any powers beyond those which he 
has actually exhibited. If a boy is 
at the bottom of his class, it is 
probably because he could not 
attain its top. My friend Mr. 
Snarling thinks he can write much 
better articles than those which 
appear in Fraser's Magazine; butas 
he has not done so, [ am not inclined 
to give him credit for the achieve- 
ment. But you can see that this 
principle of estimating people’s 
abilities not by what they have 
done, but by what they think they 
could do, will be much approved 
by persons who are stupid, and at 
the same time conceited. It is a 
pleasing arrangement that every 
nan should fix his own mental 
mark, and hold by his estimate of 
himself. And then, never measur- 
ing his strength with others, he 
can suppose that he could have beat 
them if he had tried. 
VOL, LXIV. NO, CCCLXXXII. 
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Yes, we are all mainly fashioned 
by circumstances; and had the 
circumstances been more propitious, 
they might have made a great deal 
more of us. You sometimes think, 
middle-aged man, who never have 
passed the limits of Britain, what 
an effect might have been produced 
upon your views and character by 
foreign travel. Youthink what an 
indefinite expansion of mind it 
might have caused; how many 
narrow prejudices it might have 
rubbed away ; how much wiser and 
better a man it might have made 
you. Or more society and wider 
reading in your early youth might 
have improved you; might have 
taken away the shyness and the 
intrusive individuality which you 
sometimes feel painfully; might 
have called out one cannot say 
what of greater confidence and 
larger sympathy. How very little, 
you think to yourself, you have 
seen and known! While others 
skim great libraries, you read the 
same few books over and over; 
while others come to know many 
lands and cities, and the faces and 
ways of many men, you look, year 
after year, on the same few square 
miles of this world, and you have 
to form your notion of human 
nature from the study of but few 
human beings, and these very 
commonplace. Perhaps it is as 
well. It is not so certain that more 
would have been made of you if 
you had enjoyed what might seem 
greater advantages. Perhaps you 
learned more by studying the little 
field before you earnestly and long, 
than you would have learned if you 
had bestowed a cursory glance 
upon fields more extensive by far. 
Perhaps there was compensation 
for the fewness of the cases you 
had to observe, in the keenness 
with which you were able to 
observe them. Perhaps the Great 
Disposer saw that in your case the 
pebble got nearly all the polishing 
it would stand; the man nearly 
all the chances he could improve. 

If there be soundness and justice 
in this suggestion, it may afford 
consolation to a considerable class 
of men and women. I mean those 


people who, feeling within them- 
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selves many defects of character, 
and discerning in their outward 
lot much which they would wish 
other than it is, are ready to think 
that some one thing would have 
put them right; that some one 
thing would put them right even 

et; but something which they 
od hopelessly missed, something 
which can never be. There was 
just one.testing event, which stood 

etween them and their being 
made a vast deal more of. They 
would have been far better and far 
happier, they think, had some 
single malign influence been kept 
away which has darkened all their 
life; or had some single blessing 
been given which would have made 
it happy. If you had got such a 
parish which you did not get; if 
you had married such a woman ; if 
your little child had not died; 
if you had always the society and 
sympathy of such an energetic and 
hopeful friend; if the scenery 
round your dwelling were of a 
different character; if the neigh- 
bouring town were four miles off 
instead of fifteen; if any one of 
these circumstances had _ been 


altered, what a different man you 


might have been! Probably many 
people, even of middle age, con- 
scious that the manifold cares and 
worries of life forbid that it should 
be evenly joyous, do yet cherish, at 
the bottom of their heart, some 
vague yet rooted fancy, that if but 
one thing were given on which they 
had set their hearts, or one care 
removed for ever, they would be 
— happy, even here. Per- 
1aps you overrate the effect which 
would have been produced on 
your character by such a single 
cause. It might not have made 
you much better; it might not 
even have made you very different. 
And assuredly you are wrong in 
fancying that any such single thing 
could have made you happy; that 
is, entirely happy. Nothing in this 
world could ever make you that. 
It is not God’s purpose that we 
should be entirely happy here. 
‘This is not our rest. The day 
will never come which will not 
bring its worry. And the possi- 
bility of terrible misfortune and 
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sorrow hangs over all. There is 
but One Place where we shall be 
right ; and that is far away. 


Yes, more might have been made 
of all of us; probably, in the case 
of most, not much more will be 
made in this world. We are now, 
if we have reached middle life, very 
much what we shall be to the end 
of the chapter. We shall not, in 
this world, be much better ; let us 
humbly trust that we shall not be 
worse. Yet, if there be an undefin- 
able sadness in looking at the 
marred material of which so much 
more might have been made, there 
is a sublime hopefulness in the 
contemplation of material, bodily 
and mental, of which a great deal 
more and better will certainly yet 
be made. Not much more may be 
made of any of us in life; but who 
shall estimate what may be made 
of us in immortality? Think ofa 
‘spiritual body? think of a per- 
fectly pure and happy soul! I 
thought of this on a beautiful even- 
ing of this summer, walking with 
a much valued friend through a 
certain grand ducal domain. In 
front of a noble sepulchre, where 
is laid up much aristocratic dust, 
there are sculptured by some great 
artist, three colossal faces, which 
are meant to represent Life, Death, 
and Immortality. It was easy to 
represent Death: the face was one 
of solemn rest, with closed eyes; 
and the sculptor’s skill was mainly 
shown in distinguishing Life from 
Immortality. And he had done it 
well, Zhere was Life, a careworn, 
anxious, weary face, that seemed 
to look at you earnestly, and with 
a vague inquiry for something— 
the something that is lacking in 
all things here. And there was 
Immortality: life-like, but oh! how 
different from mortal Life! There 
was the beautiful face; calm, satis- 
fied, self-possessed, sublime; and 
with eyes looking far away. I see 
it yet, the crimson sunset warming 
the grey stone; and a great haw- 
thorn tree, covered with blossoms, 
standing by. Yes, there was Immor- 
tality ; and you felt, as you looked 
at it, that it was MORE MADE OF 


LIFE! 
A. K. H. B. 
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WORKING IN GOLD. 


Who buyeth land, buyeth eke stones ; 
Who buyeth meat, buyeth eke bones ; 
Who buyeth eggs, buyeth eke shells ; 
Who buyeth good ale, buyeth nought else. 


ROBABLY cocculus Indicus 

was not discovered when the 
beer-eulogising Scald indited the 
thyme which Longfellow thus 
paraphrases from the Norse. Very 
few things in this world are un- 
alloyed; and gold, though often 
mentioned by poets as a type of 
purity, is in prosaic reality very 
seldom seen in its pure state. 
Certainly the unwary customer of 
the jeweller, when he purchases a 
ring, bracelet, or chain of what is 
called in the window ‘solid fine 
gold, buys a good deal ‘else.’ If 
he ventures on a vague inquiry as 
to the goodness of the gold, he is 
told something indefinite about 
carats, He has a floating idea that 


carats are sometimes mentioned in 
connexion with gold ornaments, 
somewhat in the same way as a 


corpulent silver watch used at 
school to be called a turnip. What 
is a carat ? 

A carat is a twenty-fourth part 
of an ounce Troy. An ounce of 
pure gold containing twenty-four 
carats pure gold and twenty-four- 
carat gold are identical terms, Any 
less number than twenty-four carat 
applied to gold, indicates that in 
an ounce of such material there 
are so many twenty-fourth parts of 
pure gold, and the deficit from the 
ounce is supplied with alloy, usually 
copper. Thus an ounce of sixteen- 
carat gold contains sixteen twenty- 
fourths of gold, and eight twenty- 
fourths of copper, or two of gold to 
one of copper ; and eighteen-carat 
gold is similarly reducible to three 
of gold and one of copper. Eighteen 
carat is the best gold in use among 
Jewellers, except for wedding-rings, 
which are made of twenty-two carat, 
the standard of sovereigns, 

Fine gold properly means gold 
which the refiner has freed from all 
foreign admixture. This is gold 
and ‘nought else” It is simply 


gold ; one piece of it, wherever it 
comes from, is like any other piece 
in colour, malleability, specific 
gravity, and all other attributes. 
Alloys of gold vary infinitely in all 
these respects ; but pure gold is a 
chemical substance as uniform in 
its characteristics as distilled water. 
If you take a sovereign out of your 
pocket and compare it with a piece . 
of pure gold, you will see the tinge 
of copper in Queen Victoria’s face 
as clearly as if her grandmother 
had been a Choctaw. But if you 
compare your bit of pure gold with 
a butter-cup, the yellow of the 
flower outshines the metal as much 
as it did the sovereign. If you 
pick up a nugget in California, that 
is not pure gold, but a natural alloy 
of about twenty-one and a half 
carats; the remaining two and a 
half carats being a mixture of silver 
and copper. If your nugget be 
Australian, it is more nearly fine, 
containing about twenty-three 
carats of gold and only one of alloy. 
If you want to get the alloy out of 
the high title mixtures, you must 
debase them with copper at least 
as low as sixteen carat. Then you 
must granulate and boil in acids 
which dissolve all the baser metal 
but cannot touch the gold. If the 
quality of the metal were not 
reduced as above, some of the par- 
ticles of pure gold (which in the 
fusion of metals are not chemically 
combined, but jumbled together as 
swan-shot might be with peas) 
would sheathe the particles of base 
metal from the action of the acids, 
and prevent the completeness of 
the refining process. In estimating 
the effect of alloy on the colour of 
gold, it must be remembered that 
the pene of the metals are 
regulated by weight and not by 
bulk. Thus a sovereign being of 
twenty-two carats, contains eleven 
times as much weight of gold as it 
GG2 
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does of copper. But gold is more 
than twice as heavy as copper ;* 
therefore the twelfth of copper, 
occupying more than a sixth of the 
compound bulk, will detract nearly 
a fiftht part of the golden lustre 
from the surface, and substitute a 
corresponding proportion of the 
dusky red which would be seen 
in a similar coin struck of pure 
copper. 

it you heat a sovereign red hot 
by laying it on a bit of charcoal, 
and blowing the flame of a candle 
upon it with a blowpipe, when it 
cools it will not be of the colour of 
gold, but an iridescent violet.t This 
is the bloom of the copper alloy. 
In this state you would not find it 
easy to get change for your money. 
A jeweller would offer you 19s, 6d. 
for it, as an article of commerce. 
When you were gone he would put 
it in a small gallipot with enough 
nitric acid to cover the coin, and 
hold it over the flame of a candle 
till the aquafortis boiled. It would 
then come out a better looking 
sovereign than it ever was before ; 
so bright as to be almost as sus- 
Ea from its beauty as it was 
»efore by its obfuscation. It has 
lost some of the copper particles 
from its surface. A day or two in 
the jeweller’s pocket will restore it 
to the respectable dinginess of a 
good commercial complexion. In 
the meanwhile we have learnt that 
twenty-two-carat gold, fresh from 
the hot acid bath (which is techni- 
cally called the ‘boi/-out’) looks very 
nearly like pure. 

The boil-out is a useful process, 
as without it we should have to 
polish from the fire, using emery, 


* The specific gravity of water is 


” ” ” 
” ” ” 
”9 ” ” 


” ” ” 
+ gor is the approximate figure. 
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rottenstone, &c., which would not 
only take time, but wear away some 
of the value, removing in fact the 
discoloured surface bodily, gold 
and copper together, while the acid 
bath only extracts the discolouring 
particles. But the boil-out does 
not answer for ornamental colour 
much below twenty-two carat, 
where the bulk as well as weight of 
gold is very highly in excess of the 
copper. Eighteen carat comes from 
the boil-out of a pale, dull, greenish 
yellow. Sixteen carat loses all look 
of gold, as well it may, for the 
eight carats of copper in bulk exceed 
the sixteen carats of gold.§ Sixteen 
carat is nevertheless the jeweller's 
favourite metal. It seldom appears, 
however, in its natural state, for 
the public has lately taken a fancy 
to the true colour of gold. Re- 
course is had not to a better auality 
of gold, to meet this taste, but to 
the ‘ colouring-pot.? This is a 
degenerate descendant of the boil- 
out, in which, by a still stronger 
application of chemicals, the pure 
particles of gold (as the workmen 
would tell you) are drawn to the 
surface. This of course isa myth; 
although the result looks like it. 
The colouring-bath is prepared by 
mixing two parts of saltpetre with 
one of alum and one of common 
salt. The compound is moistened 
and heated. Sulphuric, nitric, and 
muriatic acids are disengaged, and 
eat all the alloy clean out of a 
spongy honeycomb of pure gold 
which encrusts the surface, and 
is afterwards burnished down 
solid by the scratchbrush. Of 
course I speak microscopically, for 
when all is done there is only a 


— 


cast-iron . 
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t Pure gold is not in the least discoloured by heat. Three-and-twenty carat takes 


a slightly red tint. 


If a red-hot sovereign be thrown into water, it is much less 


discoloured than if allowed to cool slowly in the air. Silver and gold are not hardened, 


like iron, by sudden cooling. 


§ Sixteen and eighteen carat gold, though so unsightly from the boil-out, look 
pretty well when polished, for the particles of copper brighten up by friction along 
with the gold ones, whereas in the acid bath the golden particles clear and the copper 


turn to verdigris. 


Besides, highly polished metallic surfaces show their own colours 
less up in proportion as they reflect others. 
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thin film of pure gold; indeed, if 
the object were left more than eight 
or ten minutes in the colouring-pot 
the work would ‘rot,’ This rotting 
is most apt to occur at the joints 
which have been soldered together. 
Gold solder is necessarily a lower 
quality of gold than the pieces it is 
fused to unite. Sixteen-carat gold 
will serve to solder eighteen. But 
the solder is prepared on purpose. 
Ordinary sixteen-carat gold has 
only copper in it; but the more 
you mix metals the more fusible do 
they become. If half the supple- 
mentary part be copper and half 
silver, the sixteen-carat gold will 
melt at a lower heat than if it were 
alloyed with one of these metals 
only. The silver makes the solder 
much paler in its natural state, but 
the colouring-pot brings both to 
the same tint. As alloys increase 
in fusibility, they become less 
malleable. The slightest trace of 
tin or lead makes gold as brittle as 
glass, A single corn of sparrow 


shot would render a quarter of a 
pound of pure gold quite intract- 
able under the hammer. 

In order to get a clear idea of 
the process of soldering, suppose 


we take a simple job in hand. Let 
us make a plain hoop ring of six- 
teen-carat gold, to colour. We go 
to the refiners and buy a sufficient 
length of wire. It may be round, 
or half round, or double half round 
(a sort of lens shape, used for 
wedding rings), according to the 
shape of the holes in the steel wire- 

late through which the metal has 

een drawn. We also purchase a 
little thin bit of ‘ colouring solder,’ 
which is fourteen -carat gold 
alloyed with mixed copper and 
silver. The first thing on setting 
to work is to anneal the little 
bar. That means heating on 
charcoal by the blow-pipe till it 
reaches a dull red. ton I turn 
the little bar up into a hoop with 
the pliers, setting the clean filed 
ends close to each other. I also 
clean file my bit of solder, and with 
my shears snip off a small shred 
which is called a pallion (from the 
French paillon, a little straw). I 
make a little pool of borax powder 
dissolved in water, which must be 
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clean. If any bit of jewellery from 
the boil-out had been washed in 
the water, the borax would not dis- 
solve. With a paint-brush I apply 
some of the borax solution to the 
ends of our hoop, and take care 
that the borax flows into the inter- 
stice between them. I dip the 
pallion in the borax, and taking it 
out at the point of the paint-brush, 
apply it to the interstice. If we 
have patience to wait till the water 
of the borax solution evaporates, 
all the better ; if not, I lay the ring 
on a piece of.charcoal, and begin 
to heat it with the blow-pipe. Very 
gently at first, for fear the wet 
borax should flush off in a sudden 
puff of steam and blow the pallion 
out of place. As soon as the metal 
has reached 212 degrees of F'ahren- 
heit all the moisture leaves the 
borax, which, from being transparent 
as it was in solution, now turns 
white, and as the heat increases, 
swells up in fungus-like blisters, 
lifting the pallion with it. As the 
metal reddens, the calcined borax 
fuses into a glaze, and the lifted 
pallion sinks down into its place 
again. This glaze isthe use of the 
borax, sheathing the surfaces of 
heated metal from the air, and 
preventing oxygenization. lf any 
dirt, especially grease, had pre- 
vented the borax from covering 
either ends or pallion, a rust-shell 
would have formed by the calcina- 
tion of the copper particles sufficient 
to prevent the fused solder from 
coming in close enough contact 
with the ends of the ring to infect 
them with fusion, and the pallion 
would not have run. But sheathed 
with the borax glaze (which is also 
a reagent more eager for oxygen 
than the hot metal, and therefore 
deoxygenizing, if necessary, the 
metal with which it is in contact), 
the pallion runs like water, and 
like water is sucked by capillary 
attraction into the interstice, the 
walls of which being kept clear 
equally by the borax glaze, are 
infected with superficial fusion. 
The fused solder being statically 
much heavier than the borax glaze, 
displaces it. When the ring cools, 
the two ends of the hoop are sol- 
dered together. The nearer their 
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surfaces approach one another, the 
more certainly will the capillary 
attraction draw in the liquid solder ; 
and the more nearly the bulk of 
the pallion corresponds with the 
space to be filled, the neater will 
the joint be. Any superfiuity has 
to be filed off. The main difficulty 
consists in tempering the heat so 
as to run the solder without melting 
the ring. This acccident of over 
heat is much more to be feared 
when, instead of a solid ring, you 
have to solder together broad thin 
shells of metal stamped in dies. 
Hollow bracelets of complicated 
work in sixteen-carat gold will, if 
minutely examined, very often be 
disfigured by flaws from over heat. 
The solder (that it may stand the 
colouring-pot) having to be so 
good in proportion to the material, 
renders sixteen-carat work more 
ticklish to manipulate, and usually 
less sound when it is finished, than 
eighteen, which, however, being a 
less kindly refinable alloy, does 
not take the colouring process quite 
so deeply and permanently. I 
firmly believe that the loss of time 
and trouble to the workman by the 
use of sixteen-carat gold, is some- 


times more than the saving in gold 
is worth. It would often be to the 
jeweller’s interest to have his work 
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done in eighteen carat, even if he 
sold it at the same price as he does 
in sixteen. But the jeweller seldom 
sees it in that light. A false eco- 
nomy of material is the canker of 
modern goldsmithery. He prefers 
to save his carat which is worth 
three and sixpence halfpenny,* 
though it may cost him five shillings 
extra in labour to save it. He has 
the pleasure of selling—for the 
price which can be got out of the 
average customer by the lust of the 
eye and the pride of life—an article 
which may have cost him more, 
but is intrinsically worth less than 
if it had been more easily and 
quickly made of better gold. 
Moreover, the man who keeps 
the shop often knows little or no- 
thing of how the things he sells are 
made. He orders his wares to be 
made, to colour, of sixteen carat; 
and if he pays by the piece instead 
of by the week, he possibly deducts 
something when almost inevitable 
flaws occur. Of course the laws of 
the market adjust the quality of 
the labour he gets to the remune- 
ration he gives. He may find 
handy mechanics—indeed none but 
good workmen can work with 
ticklish stuff on the edge of possi- 
bility—but he will get the minimum 
of taste and invention, and will be, 


* The subjoined advertisement deserves insertion for its valuable information, in 


spite of the non sequitur of the first item in the table. 


That, however, being taken 


for granted, the rest do follow (except the last, concerning the hours of closing), 


logically. 


‘Va.vrs or GoLtp.—Watherston and Brogden, for the information of the public 
and their numerous patrons, beg to make the following announcement regarding the 
value of gold, feeling persuaded that the interests of the fair trader and the public 


will be alike protected by the wide circulation of knowledge on this subject. 


Gold 


being divided into twenty-four parts, or carats, it follows that gold of 
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in short, a bad jeweller. If he 
drops below colouring gold alto- 
gether, his difficulty in construc- 
tion diminishes as his dishonesty 
in selling increases. He may have 
his work made of twelve, eight, 
four, or even one-carat gold, sol- 
dered with spelter and electro-gilt. 
His betters have set him the ex- 
ample of selling as gold what is 
not gold; and apart from the 
colouring question, it is only one 
of degree whether he puts eight 
carats of alloy to sixteen of gold, 
or sixteen of alloy to eight of gold 
in the material he tickets as ‘ fine.’ 
It may save a highly elastic con- 
science to put one carat of gold in- 
side twenty-three of copper, and 
call his bracelet ‘gold.’ The whole 
appearance of that metal is de- 
rived from six pennyworth of gold 
in electro wash. The purchaser 
who has no interest in the elastic 
conscience, would be far better off 
if the one carat had been laid on 
outside honest copper; in which 
case he would have had a well in- 
stead of an ill-gilt article. There 
is a very thin partition wall of dis- 
tinction between this sort of 


jewellery and that of the Lowther 


Arcade. 

Having emerged on the outside 
limits of the golden realm in dig- 
ging up the mines and pitfalls of 
modern imposture, let us return to 
our gold working at an earlier and 
honester epoch, and contrast ancient 
practices with modern. The late 
digression on the degradation of 
the art arose out of soldering, a 
prevalence of which is the badge 
and characteristic of modern metal 
work. Ido not remember to have 
seen soldering in ancient Greek or 
Egyptian work. They may not 
have discovered the process, at any 
rate they used it very little, and 
the merit of their work depends 
very much on its avoidance, We 
will suppose an old Greek and a 
modern Cockney goldsmith are 
given two similar intaglio stones, 
and told to set them, as plainly as 
possible, in gold rings, Our Greek 
melts his gold, as pure, and there- 
fore as malleable as he can get it, 
in a hollow of his charcoal, and it 
cools in its spontaneous form, a 
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depressed spheroid, called in mo- 
dern parlance a‘ button.’ He fiat- 
tens it on his anvil into a disc. 
He pierces it excentrically with a 
pointed punch, so that, as he ham- 
mers it out on the spike of his 
anvil, one side of the hoop may be 
much thicker than the other. This 
thick side he flattens, widens, 
pierces, and enlarges on his spike, 
in turn, for the reception of the 
stone. 

This requires a good deal of 
humouring. The seat of the stone 
must fit exactly. He cannot file 
through the aperture to get it to 
the shape, for there is a flange pro- 
jecting round the base of the aper- 
ture, to prevent the stone from 
falling through. When, after much 
punching and scooping, he has got 
it in, he must bruise up some claw 

rojections from the upper edge to 
keep the stone in. All this time 
he has the ring, as it passes 
through varying stages, continually 
in his eye. The necessary mechan 
ism of the conversion of his button- 
disc into a hoop and setting, breeds 
a form the result of laws; a shape 
he might never have thought of, 
but which, having seen it grow be- 
neath his hammer, he has sense 
and taste enough to touch very 
gently, if at all, with his file. The 
broad, oblate swell, round the stone, 
ribs up thick and instep-like as it 
narrows from the shoulder and 
tapers intothe shank. Aman who 
works out of the solid cannot help 
having an observant sense of form. 
He learns it from his work, and 
would never take to such work or 
make his living by it if he had not 
an aptitude for so learning. This 
aptitude is the artistic gift. He is 
not merely a mechanic who per- 
forms the simple operation I have 
been attempting to describe. He 
is in a fair way to become an artist, 
and make 


Pateras premia fortium Graiorum, 


and doubtless will emboss up his 
prize cups for the brave Greeks 
from solid discs of the precious 
metals, without having recourse to 
designers, modellers, casters, plan- 
ishers, die-sinkers, chasers, bur- 
nishers, and all the crowd of 
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mechanical specialists through 
whose hands our rifle cups, ‘praemia 
fortium Anglorum,’ come out such 
choice specimens of modern taste. 
IT shall have a few words to say on 
the effect of division of labour on 
art hereafter. We have not yet 
got our other gem set by the mo- 
dern Cockney, whose nearest rela- 
tion to his classic compeer may 
probably be his dwelling in or near 
Greek-street, Soho. Let us show 
him the Greek’s work, ask him to 
do the same thing the same way, 
and see how blank he looks. You 
might just as well propose to Sir 
Morton Peto for a contract to 
run you up a pyramid in your 
pleasure grounds exactly on the 
model, scale, and plan of operations 
adopted by the President of the 
Board of Works in the reign of 
Cheops. 

Our modern performer does not 
start with his gold in the button. 
He goes to the refiner with three 
bits of paper—one, the size of the 
surface of the stone, another of the 
belt which is to gird it round, and 
the third is the length of the shank. 
The refiner snips him out his two 
shapes from a thin crackling plate 
of, let us say, eighteen-carat gold, 
and cuts him off double his shank 
length of half-round wire of the 
same quality. The workman snips 
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up some colouring solder into small 
yallions and leaves them in his 
orax solution. He turns up the 
belt, end to end, as was above de- 
scribed in the making of the plain 
ring, laying pallions inside the 
joint. He solders the belt which 
he calls a bez, a term which ap- 
plies to any ring formed of flat 
metal. He slips the stone into it, 
and gets it as near the shape as he 
can. Eighteen-carat gold is not 
very pliable, but this being thin 
yields enough to allow the stone 
to go in, springing a little out of 
shape when the stone is removed. 
On being annealed* it yields still 
more. 

When the bezil has taken the 
shape of the stone, it is rubbed on 
a fiat slab of holystone till its 
bottom is worn level. Then it is 
set on the flat piece of gold which 
is to form the bottom of the box to 
receive the stone. A line of pal- 
lions is laid round the inside with 
the wet borax brush. Then comes 
soldering number two, and the box 
is made. The projecting edges of 
the bottom piece are filed off flush 
with the bezil ; and the bezil itself 
is filed round aslant so as to shar- 
pen its inside edge, to make it 
pliant under the burnisher, which 
is hereafter to bruise it down over 
the setting bevil of the stone to 


* Various alloys will bear various degrees of bending, hammering, and drawing 


through successively diminishing wire plate holes; after which, if you drive them 
to extremities, the wire snaps, the lump bursts, and the strip cracks. But if, befure 
these recalcitrant phenomena supervene, the metal is annealed, it will undergo afresh 
just as much hammering, bending, and drawing as before. The snaps of clasps are 
hammered thus to what is called ‘a spring temper.’ Hamlet’s ‘unannealed,’ as 
applied by the ghost to the unprepared state of his spirit, is a metaphor 
taken from the potteries. Annealing in that trade means preparing by gradual 
heat to be put into the furnace without danger of cracking. Workmen call it 
‘nealing.’ 

Persons whose only acquaintance with metal work is derived from the blacksmith’s 
shop, naturally imagine that the precious metals are forged like iron during red heat. 
On the contrary, gold and silver are brittle during heat. The ductility, pliancy, and 
malleability of these metals depend on the squeezeableness of their particles when cold. 
Though matter be impenetrable, pressure can not only wedge the granules together as 
closely as their shape will allow, but by modifying the shape of the granules may 
render them more packable. Just as in a hive, the naturally cylindrical cells are by 
mere collateral pressure (without any mathematical design on the part of the little 
architects), squeezed into hexagonal tubes. Heat probably expands the separate 
granules into their normal shape,—to admit of which process their cohesion must be 
somewhat relaxed,—hence, perhaps, the brittleness. The peculiar malleability of iron 
and platinum under heat, is due, I believe, to a capacity for a sort of sluggish 
semifusion, as is seen in welding, when the metal surfaces unite without the 
intermediation of solder. 
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keep it in its place.* Now for the 
shank. The double length of half- 
round wire is cut in two. The 
ends are a little turned outwards, 
so that when they are laid side by 
side, the shank they form forks at 
its extremities. They are lashed 
alongside with iron bind-wire, laid 
on the charcoal, flat sides up, pal- 
lions and borax, as usual, are laid 
along their line of contact—solder- 
ing number three. The shank is 
now bent into its round form, its 
forked ends a little nearer one 
another than the breadth of the 
box, which it clips by its spring 
temper. But as this would relax 
in the fire, and the box might slip 
from the shank, it is braced across 
with thin iron bind-wire. Pallions 
and borax as usual—soldering num- 
ber four. The ring is now ‘got 
together, and has to be filed, 
scraped, holystoned, emery and 
rotten-stone brushed, burnished, 
and sent to the colourer’s. When 
it returns the stone is dropped into 
its box, and the setting edge rubbed 
down, by the sliding pressure of 
the smooth, bright steel burnisher, 
so as to overlay the setting bevil 
which slopes round the stone’s sur- 
face. 

To do all justice to the Cockney’s 
performance, it is the most econo- 
mical method of attaching the stone 
to your finger by a golden ligature. 
The minimum of metal and labour 
is attained. It sounds longer in 
description than it is in practice. 
There are a good many things to 
be done, but they are all simple 
and mechanical. Indeed, I could 
have done them in the time I have 
taken to describe them; whereas 
the ancient method, which seemed 
shorter and simpler in description, 
would have taken me two days of 
careful hammering, punching, and 
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scooping. But when I have said 
thus much for the modern contri- 
vance, which you may call a gold 
ring if you choose, I fear there is 
nothing more to be said in its 
favour. It has no unity, no grace. 
Your workman has put your gem 
into a tight-fitting, goldsey-copper- 
sey coat more or less well tailored. 
Seams are to apparel what solder- 
ing is to goldsmith’s work, a sacri- 
fice of picturesqueness to thrift of 
material. Why is the flowing robe 
dignified and picturesque? Because 
it gives scope to Nature’s laws of 
expression. When a loose surface 
of pliable material moulds itself to 
the form beneath it, the natural 
folds show a law, and therefore 
have a meaning. Hang a lady’s 
Tweed shawl over a cube, a sphere, 
a human statue or that of an 
animal, and you get different qua- 
lities of folds bred between the 
form and the texture. Spread on 
a figure in rapid action, your folds, 
by the united elements of texture, 
form, and atmospheric resistance, 
express motion. ‘The mind of man 
delights in spontaneously tracing 
causation through easy harmonies. 
It is so much pleasanter to think 
in the light of the eye than in the 
darkness of the brain. Expressive 
drapery is such a harmony to the 
figure, while tight clothes are 
merely a discord to the skin. The 
Greek setting, wrought in the most 
natural and straightforward way 
out of one bit of gold, teres atque 
rotundus, is such another harmony 
to the gem. 

Honest workmanship has no 
occasion to disguise the mode of 
operation. It isconscious of being 
the real thing, and glories in the 
traces of having been done in the 
real way. If I am making a brace- 
let of a good, fat, massive band of 


* If the bezil were too massive to be thus treated, the goldsmith would send the 
box to an engraver, and have a groove run round the inside edge with a scalper 


(pronounced scawper), which is a round-faced graving tool. 


Thus a thin edge can be 


obtained next the stone, irrespective of the thickness of the bezil. Look at any modern 
seal, and you will see this groove. Smaller and more precious stones cannot be trusted 


to this sort of hold, which requires a good-sized girth to be secure. 


The little boxes 


(collets) for setting jewels have their bezils filed down into a sort of crenellated 


battlement, of which the projections are called cramps. 


These bend over by the 


pressure of the burnisher, and hold the stone fast, while they let more light into it 


than a continuous setting edge would do. 
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pure gold,* and I see fit to ornament 
it in relief with flowers, fruits, 
masks, figures, or scrolls, by means 
of repoussé work, I punch boldly 
away behind to get up my bosses ; 
and I scoop and carve trenchantly 
at my ciselwre in front. When I 
have done, I should be very sorry to 
solder on a smooth lining to my 
reverse. The marks of the punches 
behind, with their proportionate 
result in front, enlarged by the 
thickness of the over-lapping metal, 
express the massiveness of the work 
tothe eye; while, if covered, it could 
only be vaguely estimated by the 
weight in the hand. Moreover, if 
the pattern contain periodic bosses 
of higher relief than the rest, where 
these occur the borders of my band 
will have shrunk a little, drawn 
away from the straight line by the 
convex strain. But if my pattern 
be uniform, as it ought to be at 
least in its prominent features, 
these inequalities are regularized, 
and I should be sorry to file them 
straight. The slight wave of the 
edge has a legitimate reason for it, 
and if the lady who wears it objects, 
I firmly maintain that the fault is 
in her perception. 

But supposing, instead. of an 
artist with views of my own about 
method and material, I were an 
average Regent-street-shop jeweller. 
A customer brings me such a me- 
dieval bracelet as I have been de- 
scribing, and asks me if I can 
make one like it. ‘To be sure, 
mum, I reply confidently, as I 
make a cursory estimate of what 
dies it will take to ‘ strike up’ the 
design. ‘It will come very heavy, 
mum,’ I continue, ‘solid as this 
is. But we can arrange you one, 
quite equal in appearance and much 
less cumbrous, at a third of the 
cost of a mere fac simile reproduc- 
tion.’ The lady is alarmed at the 
price I name for the solid article, 
and allows me to ‘ arrange her one 
quite equal in appearance.’ I apply 
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to a cunning Italian, who makes a 
mould in gelatine and a cast in 
plaster of Paris of about a quarter 
of the bracelet circle. He pads 
the back of this model with a good 
thick squared plaster lump. I get 
Mr. Leach, the principal precious 
metal caster of the West-end, who 
lives 2, Porter-street, Soho, to cast 
me this plaster model in tough 
brass. The brass die then goes to 
a die sinker or chaser to be ‘ cleaned 
up ; for the best casting will 
always have a granulous quality in 
the surface. I am lucky if the 
chaser does not improve the pat- 
tern a good deal out of shape in 
the cleaning-up process. I now 
send the die and the original brace- 
let to my working jeweller with 
word that it is a ‘ very particular 
job.’ He files up the edges parallel, 
and perhaps puts the face of the 
die under his rotten-stone wheel- 
brush for a quarter of an hour to 
smooth the harshness of the chasing. 
The die is now ready for use, and 
the workman proceeds to strike up 
the four pieces which are to form 
the face of the bracelet. He cuts 
them, a little larger than the die- 
face, out of thin sixteen-carat plate, 
lays one of them on a level block 
of lead, and bruises in the die with 
a heavy hammer, annealing three 
or four times to prevent the stiff 
alloy from bursting with the strain. 
When the face of the die has buried 
itself the piece is struck up. When 
the other three pieces have been 
likewise treated, . files their ends 
aslant, towards the centre of the 
circle of which they are segments, 
so that the filed ends meet closely, 
and their edges coincide. He girds 
them together with bind-wire, and 
solders from the inside. If he had 
used better gold of the same thick- 
ness, or rather the same thinness, 
it would have been struck up much 
more readily, but would have stood 
no wear—bruising out of shape of 
course with the same facility as 


* Pure gold in any thickness of sheet, shape of wire, or size of button, can be got 
at Welby’s, King-street, Soho, at a very moderate advance on the intrinsic value, 
according to the trouble required to get it into the shape asked for. All other qualities 


of gold as well. 
twenty-two carat, which does not show. 


But I recommend amateurs to work in pure gold, and solder with 
The pale stain of any superfluous solder of 


lower quality sinks deep, and takes a great deal of scraping to remove. 
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into shape. If, to remedy the over 
softness of good gold, he had used 
it in thicker sheet, the pattern 
would have been blunted. The 
form being caused from within, the 
substance of the plate is laid on 
round each object. Suppose, for 
instance, that the flower-stalk 
tracery of the pattern is a twenty- 
fifth of an inch in width, when 
struck up in gold a fiftieth of an 
inch thick, the tracery would be- 
come two twenty-fifths wide instead 
of one twenty-fifth, The flowers 
being say half an inch in diameter, 
also become only one twenty-fifth 
of an inch larger; so that, while 
the large flowers are imperceptibly 
affected, the stems are doubled in 
diameter and quadrupled in bulk. 
Thus, unless the gold is as thin as 
writing-paper, the proportion be- 
tween the objects is lost.* This 
will show how the spurious imita- 
tion style discourages massiveness 
and encourages the use of low 
qualities of gold, which make up 
by their stiffness for their want of 
substance. It would never do to 
let my customer see how thin the 
metal of her bracelet really is, and 
besides the tinsel shell wants 
strength ; so it must have a lining 
for support as well as disguise. 
The workman therefore takes the 
inside circumference with a strip 
of paper, cuts a band of sixteen- 
carat gold probably four or five 
times as thick as the face, turns it 
up to the shape, solders its ends, 
slips it inside the tinsel shell, and 
solders the edges together. The 
bracelet is then cleaned up with 
the file-seraper, holystone, &c., 
polished and coloured. The sub- 
stance of the fiat lining gives it a 
respectable weight in the hand; 
and my customer is well satisfied 
to give me about four times the 
value of the gold used, say £24. I 
pay about £3 10s. for the work- 
manship, which added to the 2} 
ounces of sixteen carat, at 3s, 63d. 
per carat . . « « 2 > 105 

_3 10 © 

£9 13 105 


The Modern Bracelet. 


Subtracted from £24 0 0 

9 13 103 
leaves me only £14 6 14 profit 
for all the trouble and anxiety I 
have had in this ‘ very particular 
job.’ 

There will be a certain plausi- 
bility about the sham solid bracelet 
I have made my average shop 
jeweller describe with more than 
average candour ; for its pattern is 
at least taken from real work. But 
if, according to the ordinary genesis 
of modern jewellery, the design 
had been made by one man, the 
dies sunk by another, the striking 
up by a third, some foliage and 
filigree work added by a fourth, 
and some shallow scratchy en- 
graving to complete the pattern 
by a fifth, it would have become 
what the accomplished shopman 
who sells it denominates as a ‘ truly 
sweet thing in bracelets of the 
newest and most original design.’ 
To give this method a fair chance, 
the designer ought to have been a 
worker in metals; the die-sinker 
should have been drafted into the 
higher branch from the chasers, 
and should have begun with the 
punch and scalper, instead of being 
probably a lapidary lathe-grinder, 
who treats steel dies as he would 
cornelian seals; and all the other 
successive hands through which 
the bracelet passes, should be in- 
telligent sympathetic artists, ready 
to appreciate, adopt, and carry out 
another man’s idea with as much 
vigour and zest as if it had been 
their own, These conditions not 
being frequently realized, the ‘ sweet 
thing in bracelets’ becomes the rule, 
and anything really pretty an ex- 
ceptional rarity. But be the designs 
and dies ever so good, and free from 
the subsequent infliction of filigree 
and foliage and engraving, by in- 
ferior hands, die work differs from 
carving in gold as a careful modern 
engraving differs from an original 
drawing. One has the genuine 
free-handed touch, the other has 
the characteristics which mark it 
as one of numerous impressions. 


. The difficulty may be obviated by sinking a concave or counter die, and striking 
the gold into it with a lead, tin, or copper punch, the face of which when driven 
home takes the shape not of the die, but of the back of the gold forced in. 
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There is such a thing as over- 
finish. The gloss on cloth which 
_ Inakes it beautiful to the draper is 
an abomination to the eye of the 
artist. Marble will take a high 
polish, but the sculptor leaves this 
capability to the mantelpiece manu- 
facturer. Lines may be too sharp 
ahd forms too distinct. Nature 
rounds most of her forms, and 
blunts all her shadows by the 
breadth of the sun’s disc. The 
first light which adjoins the shadow 
is only that of a speck of the sun’s 
rim, and the sunshine brightens by 
degrees till the rays of the entire 
round clear the obstructing object. 

Wear, which rubs off artificial 
colouring films, and bulges in or 
bursts hollow tinsel, almost al- 
ways improves solid work. Wear 
rounds and softens long before it 
begins to obliterate. The beauty 
of old plate, which temperato 
splendet usu, partly arises from wear, 
though time also is a deliberately 
correct critic, keeping good articles 
in his strong room and sending bad 
to the melting-pot. Gold, not being 
subjected by tarnish to the daily 
friction of the plate-leather, only 
gets bruises fromthe hand of Time; 
and if wear is wanted it must be 
given by the artist. The emery- 
brush does in minutes what the 
plate-leather takes years to do, the 
same laws being put in operation 
by intention instead of by accident. 
If you wish to see the difference 
in picturesqueness between worn 
and unworn surfaces, you may look 
at the two bases of Westminster 
Abbey’s front towers. One has 
been renewed in the old pattern, 
not Wrenovated in design like the 
unfortunate tops. The old one is 
blunt, soft, warm, and rich; the 
new one sharp, hard, cold, and poor. 
A little of the crumbling which so 
offends Mr. Ayrton will, I hope, 
in spite of silex washes and other 
nostrums, eventually improve the 
gingerbread palace hard “ whose 
eternal multiplications of monotony 
look like die-work. 

A handsome nose looks well; but who 
supposes 
A statue would—all over handsome noses ? 


But that hugest of modern antiques 
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is foreign to our present plateresque 
studies, except as an illustration of 
the fact that overfinish is a vice of 
modern jewellery, as well, probably, 
as of most other modern art. 

Mechanism has a tendency to 
overgrow and supersede art. The 
tricks of trade are deadly enemies 
to quaintness and originality of 
style. Before these tricks are 
acquired, a man conceives his idea, 
unwarped by stereotyped methods, 
His method grows round his idea 
as expedients arise out of difficul- 
ties. ‘The hand of little experience 
hath the daintier sense.” Methods 
are the wealth which genius be- 
queaths to posterity ; and like any 
other wealth, enables unworthy 
heirs to get on pretty well without 
brains. After Buckle has completed 
the world’s gambits, this chequered 
existence will be a game not of skill 
but knowledge, and be played best 
not by the greatest genius but by 
the best memory for moves. 

An original quaintness of style 
is the result of artistic feeling un- 
hampered by conventional method. 
Before method is established all 
work is naturally quaint. In after 
times when established methods 
are voluntarily abandoned and ig- 
nored, quaintness usually runs into 
extravagance and affectation. I 
once saw the effigy of a prancing 
bull carved ona slab of stone. It 
was full of spirit and vigour. It 
was most evidently a lord of the 
herd in a dangerous humour. With 
arched neck and horns down he 
was ‘taking action’ with all his 
legs. Yet this baron of beeves was 
simply scored in the flat with deep 
strong outline, just as the white 
horse is cut in the chalk of the 
hill-side, and probably this monu- 
ment may have belonged to the 
reign of Hengist and Horsa, No 
one in a_ much less primitive 
period of British sculpture, who 
had so vigorous and artistic an 
idea of the animal he was repre- 
senting, would have been so little 
versed in method as to have escaped 
relief. If the bull had been artis- 
tically bad, any mason’s lad might 
have cut it in the same manner 
last week. If it had been in relief, 
however good the design, it might 
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have come from the hand of an 
artistic stone-cutter of the present 
day as well as that of Phidias. It 
is the good artistic feeling, united 
with the rudeness of manipulation, 
which gives the archaic type. Of 
course, this is quaintness in ex- 
tremity, but from the naked sim- 
plicity of extremes we often get 
definitions most clearly, sometimes, 
indeed, too sharp to be true; but 
comparative anatomy finds its 
axioms mostly in the skeleton, 

The bull wasa specimen of barba- 
rous under-finish—the converse of 
that over-finish which indicates a 
period of ultra-civilization. Over- 
finish is mainly due to division of 
labour, which perfects mechanical 

rocesses by confining one pair of 
iands to the continual routine of 
one special department. ‘The in- 
dividual withers while the world is 
more and more’ supplied with 
cheap pins. Division of labour is 
exceedingly good for the pin trade, 
but pins are not works of art. In- 
deed pins may be taken as a typical 
curse of modern civilization—the 
luxuriantly bristling excrescence of 
the thorny weed of makeshift, over- 
growing ground that should be 
fruitful of design. All the pins a 
woman has about her, are so many 
confessions of inefficiency and in- 
completeness in the integral orga- 
nization of her dress. Every pin 
is a slovenly substitute for what 
a little ingenuity in contrivance 
would make a permanent articula- 
tion of safe and easy fastening and 
unfastening. Hooks and eyes half- 
masked under a projecting edge 
are nearly as bad. Buttons and 
clasps, ao of efficient size, are 
legitimate subjects of ornament. 
Pins should have their points 
shielded, or at least the danger 
marked by being fitted with 
brooches. Ornament should set off 
use, and use should justify and 
limit ornament. Hairpins should 
be of gold or silver—practical, visi- 
ble, and ornamental. A hairpin 
should be made of a stout wire 
seven inches long, bent into two 
prongs, with a neat flower, fruit, 
shell, or any other ornamental knob 
in silver or gold at the bend. No- 
thing is uglier than hair so put up 
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by unseen pins that there is no ap- 
parent reason for its not coming 
down every moment. The orna- 
mental pins, to be useful, must 
really se the hair, and not be 
stuck helplessly through an unmean- 
ing bundle of plats and twists 
already trussed with a sheaf of 
little black japanned staples. The 
same rule applies to an orna- 
mental comb. It should really 
hold. Ladies have lately taken to 
a shameless theory, that ornaments 
for the head may be honestly worn 
of gilt trumpery. Nothing more 
exacts genuineness than head 
jewellery, the position being most 
conspicuous, Milliners have intro- 
duced this corruption by tinsel 
wreaths. Artificial flowers are all 
very well, but metallic wreaths 
should be made of thin gold and 
silver flowers, such as Ghirlandaio’s 
father sold to the Florentine ladies 
on the ponte vecchio, 

But to return to division of labour, 
from pins whose manufacture 
affords Adam Smith his well known 
illustration of that great economi- 
cal element of wealth. Division 
of labour is as bad for works of art 
as it is good for pins. 

The ornament which begins with 
the mere draughtsman and ends 
with the mere salesman, deterio- 
rates at every stage in its change 
of hands from the original design. 
The plausible man behind the 
counter who only shows it off with 
nimble fingers, in its complete 
state, and applauds it with flowing 
phrases, exercises as malign an in- 
fluenceas any. He stands between 
the workman and the public. He 
is the opaque self-sufficient me- 
dium through which the ideas and 
suggestions of the wearer are bun- 
gled and distorted in transmission 
to the maker. 

In days when goldsmithery was 
an art, the artist sat in his stall 
and took orders himself. If he 
was not the head of the establish- 
ment, a third of his remuneration 
for each special job went to his 
chief, and two-thirds to himself. 
So at least Benvenuto tells us in the 
story of the diamond lily he reset 
in gold for Donna Porzia. Chigi. 
She finds him (a youth of three or 





























































































































































































































four-and-twenty) in her own palace, 
copying a Jove by Raphael, and 
asks him whether he is a painter 
or asculptor. He tells her he isa 
goldsmith. She brings him a jewel 
and bids him value it. Convinced 
by his estimate that he is what he 
retends, and by his drawing that 
1e is a man of ability, she asks 
him if his courage suffices (se mi 
b’astava V’animo) to mount it 
afresh. He makes a design for it 
in her presence. She gives him the 
jewel, and besides, twenty gold 
scudi as material. Another, ‘ bellis- 
sima donna’ who happens to be 
present, observes, ‘If 1 were this 
young man, I should decamp with 
all this booty.’ Donna Porzia re- 
joined that dishonesty and verti 
rarely go together ; ‘this bello gio- 
vane draws too well and looks too 
much like an honest man to bea 
rogue.’ Benvenuto makes a model 
in wax and shows it to the lady, 
that she may see how the design 
will come out in the solid. Also 
that he may improve on the draw- 
ing in the wax, and improve on the 
wax in the gold. She is highly 
pleased with the model, and he, 
confident in the growth of his de- 
sign, promises her that the gold 
shall be as good again. Meanwhile, 
Lucagnolo, in whose shop he is 
working, reproves him for wasting 
his time on such small affairs ; 
saying, he would see when they 
both came to be paid for the 
parallel jobs they had on hand, 
whether it was not better worth 
while to stick to large silver vessels 
as he (Lucagnolo) did. Lucagnolo 
was making a good-sized silver 
vase for Pope Clement to throw 
bones and refuse of fruit into from 
his plate at table. This vase, begun 
synchronously with Cellini’s lily, is 
to be pitted against it for profit, 
and they work against one another 
to get their tasks out of hand as 
quickly as possible. ‘Cosi messi 
mano, e in dodici giorni finii il 
detto gioello in forma di giglio, 
adorno con mascherini, fruttini, 
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animali, e benissimo smaltato,’ 
When they are paid, Benvenuto’s 
money is more than half as much 
again as Lucagnolo’s, besides being 
all in gold coin, and accompanied 
with an assurance that it was only 
a small part of what his work de- 
served ; ‘e con molte altre cortesi 

arole degne di cotal signora.’ 

ucagnolo, what with shame _be- 
fore all the bystanders (brothers 
of the craft who had gathered to 
see the competition decided), and 
what with revulsion from the tri- 
umph with which he had just 

oured out what he deemed a crush- 
ing heap of dollars, was like to 
have fallen in a fit (and doubtless 
called in the barber chirurgeon 
that afternoon to let blood for a 
* collera.’)* ‘And withal, my tri- 
umph was to his advantage, for the 
third part of my money came to 
him, because I was a workman; 
for this is the custom. Two-thirds 
go to the workman and the other 
third to the master of the shop. 
Yet his rash envy overbalanced 
thus his self-interest.’ 

Now-a-days our duchess does 
not make the acquaintance of the 
young man who sets her diamonds, 
in her own picture gallery ; and it 
is partly in consequence of the in- 
tervention of the smug and smirk- 
ing shopman (whose obliging man- 
ners behind the counter are much 
more largely rewarded than the 
labour of the smirched artizan at 
his bench), that the duchess has her 
diamonds less quaintly set than 
Donna Porzia. A good deal of 
amiable sentiment has been let off 
by patronizing young gentlemen 
who take a pleasure in assuring 
crowded ceeds of genteel small 
tradesmen’s daughters in pink bon- 
nets that the aristocracy take a deep 
interest in the working classes. The 
Mechanics’ Institute movement has 
nearly gone the way ofall respectable 
and well intentioned impostures, 
being pretty well known never to 
have touched the working class it 
was meant to benefit, at all. A far 









diseases, and the lancet is still the universal remedy. The servant of a friend of mine 


let fall a valuable telescope from the loggia. 
slide, and no harm done ; but the servant went and got blooded for his ‘ paura.’ 


Its fall was broken by the shutting of a 
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more practical point of contact 
might be found between consumers 
and producers, where their mutual 
interests directly converge. If 
those who use would take the 
trouble to find out those who make, 
and deal at first hand with them, 
not only would they get much better 
and cheaper articles, but art would 
blossom afresh as the great social 
oroblem of intercourse between 
as dislocated classes shook itself 
into working gear again. To be- 
come acquainted, there is no better 
method than to meet on business. 
Those who travel to observe the 
manners of foreign races, assume a 
profession, if they have none in 
reality, to bring them into contact 
with the natives. Let me recom- 
mend the sucking member of par- 
liament who lectures on the work- 
ing man’s rights and grievances, to 
begin his investigations among the 
unexplored class by finding the 
man who makes his shirt studs, 
Ask the shop jeweller where you 
bought them, as a particular favour, 
to give you a letter of introduction 
to the very workman who made 
them. You might as well ask a 
stupid minister in the House of 


Commons what particular sub in- 


vented his crack measure. You 
would find it almost as easy to be 
present at a cabinet council, as at 
the actual making of a bit of gold- 
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smith-work, of which you have 
yourself made the working design, 
in order to give the workman a 
hint or two in the process of con- 
struction. The working jeweller is 
ashamed of the squalor of his 
workroom, he is afraid of losing 
the custom of his shop employers 
if he is known to deal directly 
with the public. He has, moreover, 
a foolish jealousy of the tricks of 
his trade becoming known. Indeed, 
some of his tricks, in the present 
state of his trade, might not bear 
the inspection of an intelligent 
customer. 

But if the artistic public, who 
can give intelligible instructions 
and designs, would make a point of 
seeing in the flesh the very man 
who is to carry them out; if this 
choice public would firmly decline 
to treat as gold any alloy below the 
current gold coins of the realm; 
if it insisted on work wrought out 
of the solid, good artistic work 
from the hammer, file, graver, 
punch and scalper; artist gold- 
smiths would begin to have studios 
open to their customer, who, dealing 
at first hand, would be able to get 
what he wants executed accurately, 
in a much better style, quality, 
and mass, for the same price which 
is now lavished on huge show- 
rooms, plate-glass windows, and 
smug shopmen. 

G. J.C. 
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SOME POETS OF THE YEAR. 


\ E have before us a goodly row 

of little books. They are 
bright in their blue, their red, their 
green, and their pretty pink covers. 
Outside they make a very credit- 
able show as the volumes of new 
poetry published within the last 
few months; inside they have, 
most of them, so much of merit 
that it is a pity for the fame of 
their writers that they did not 
flourish a hundred and fifty years 
earlier than they do. We do not 
see how in justice many of them 
could have been excluded from the 
collections of British Poets made 
in the last century, if they had 
then presented themselves for ad- 
mission to them. In language, in 
versification, in general good taste, 
a vast majority ‘of the gentlemen 
who now produce verses exhibit a 
wroficiency which formerly would 
Some entitled them to muster at 
least among the rank and file of 
the enrolled and registered poets 
of the land. Under George I. or 
George IT. the best of them might, 
in Eton phrase, have fairly looked 
to be ‘sent up for good, The 


worst of them indeed, and some of 
those even who might then have 
found admirers, can now expect 
only, in the same language, to be 


‘told to wait!’ But seriously, the 
enormous quantity of respectable 
—and more than respectable— 
poetry which is annually published 
in England, is at least a proof of 
cultivation and refinement—of a 
desire to excel and to follow in the 
path of distinction; and it isa 
phenomenon not to be merely dis- 
posed of by quoting the old Hora- 
tian denunciation of mediocre 
poets, The increasing propensity 
to imitation is the least satisfactory 
part of the business ; and unfortu- 
nately the model usually selected, 
though really almost unapproach- 
able, ‘admits of a certain specious 
simulation, not very difficult of 
execution. 

There are, of course, various de- 
grees of merit in these imitations. 
We were once taken through the 
wardrobe of a large London theatre. 
The ordinary regalia of the stage 


kings and queens, and the diamonds 
of their courtiers, were displayed 
to our gaze. These, however, as we 
were informed by our conductor, 
were only of glass, or even of still 
humbler tinfoil. With vast pride 
he next showed us a jewelled star 
belonging to the great actor of the 
day. ‘These, he said, ‘are real 
paste.” So we have Tennyson, pure 
from the Golconda where such 
gems are formed ; next to it ‘ real 
paste’ Tennyson, which may pass 
for genuine by gaslight ; and lastly, 
tinsel Tennyson, which can impose 
on nobody. 

Whether readers of poetry mul- 
tiply in the same proportion as 
writers of poetry, may be ques- 
tioned. Probably they do not; 
and under existing circumstances 
it would be useful to the com- 
munity at large if some legislative 
steps could be taken to restrain or 
limit the indiscriminate reading of 
poetry. We do not mean to say 
that we think it necessary that the 
authorities should interfere to 
stop the reading of bad poetry, al- 
though this is what we may natu- 
rally be supposed to intend. That, 
however, is an evil confined to the 
person who chooses to inflict it 
upon himself. It stops with him, 
and goes no farther. It is an evil, 
too, of small dimensions, and one 
which is pretty sure to cure itself. 
Bavius and Meevius may read each 
other’s poetry as much as they 
please, or as much as they can, and 
the public will be none the worse 
for it. Our suggested prohibition 
would be in a totally different 
quarter. What we want to stop, 
except under certain conditions, is 
the reading of good—nay, of the 
very best poetry. What we mean 
is, that we would not allow any one 
who possessed in any degree the 
dangerous faculty of verse-making, 
to read Tennyson, without first en- 
tering into a bond with sufficient 
sureties, that he would not himself 
write anything in imitation of the 
Laureate’s style. It is so easy to 
issue counters which for a moment 
shall pass current as the real coin 
of that mint. It is so tempting 
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to counterfeit that true image and 
superscription—the ring of the 
metal can be made to sound so like 
the real money—although it is in- 
stantly detected when tried in the 
balance—that it is perhaps only 
surprising that there is not more 
than there is of this spurious coin- 
age in circulation. 

There is a Cambridge story, say 


of Brown and Jones, a couple of 


easy-going undergraduates who 
answered very badly in Paley’s 
Evidences, and who both in con- 
sequence narrowly escaped being 
plucked in their Little-go Exami- 
nation. Brown, however, as it pre- 
sently appeared, had much the 
closest shave through of the two; 
for the Examiner afterwards re- 
ported to their common friends 
that he believed neither Brown nor 
Jones had ever read a word of 
Paley, but that Jones had made his 
Paley much the best of the two. 
We do not suppose that any of Mr. 
Tennyson’simitators have neglected 
to read him in quite so audacious 
a manner as this brace of young 
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gentlemen pretermitted their Paley ; 
but we know which of them can 
make their Tennyson the best, and 
we are all the more inclined to be 
angry with some of them for de- 
voting to the manufacture of copies 
an amount of genius and ability 
well worthy of being applied to the 
production of original designs. 

Where to begin? To which of 
our poets shall we give precedence ? 
We will adopt the safe diplomatic 
rule, which among ambassadors 
and ministers of different nations 
at the same court, always gives 
the first place to the representative 
who may happen to have resided 
the longest at the particular place. 
If rumours on the — of its 
parentage are correct, the reputed 
authors of Zannhduser* will not be 
inclined to dispute the general pro- 
priety of this rule ; and it operates 
on the present occasion to put them 
first before us, for their volume, as 
it occurs, has been longest on our 
table, and is therefore entitled to 
the earliest attention. 

Tannhiiuser is described as 


Minstrel, knight, the man in whom 


All mankind flower’d. Fairer growth, indeed, 
Of knighthood never blossom’d to the eye ; 
But, furl’d beneath that florid surface, lurk’d 
A vice of nature, breeding death, not life ; 
Such as where some rich Roman, to delight 
Luxurious days with labyrinthian walks 

Of rose and lily, marble fountains, forms 


Wanton of Grace or Nymph, and winding frieze 

With sculpture rough, hath deck’d the summer haunts 
Of his voluptuous villa,—there, festoon’d 

With flowers, among the Graces and the Gods, 


The lurking fever glides. 


He was of Thuringia, in the 
Middle Ages, before the supersti- 
tions of Paganism had entirely 
ceased to have vitality, and in a 
district where the heathen goddess 
of Love was still open to be wor- 
shipped. At the hill of Hirsel— 
the mount of Venus of mediaeval 
romance—her revels of luxurious 
enjoyment were still held; and 
there misguided mortals might 


be captured in her attractive toils, 
and become the helpless and 
convicted slaves of sensuality. 
Tannhiiuser has fallen under the 
influence of these fatal and degrad- 
ing enchantments. Of such story 
as there is in this short poem 
he is the centre; and Elizabeth, 
the niece of the Landgrave of 
Thuringia, is the heroine. A scene 
between them is thus finely told :— 


Time put his sickle in among the days. 
Outcropp’d the coming harvest; and there came 
An evening with the Princess, when they twain 
Together ranged the terrace that o’erlaps 


* Tannhiiuser ; or, The Battle of the Bards. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 
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The great south garden. ll her simple hair 
A single sunbeam from the sleepy west 
O’erfloated ; swam her soft blue eyes suffused 
With tender ruth, and her meek face was moved 
To one slow, serious smile, that stole to find 
Its resting-place on his. 
Then, while he look’d 
On that pure loveliness, within himself 
He faintly felt a mystery like pure love: 
For through the arid hollows of a heart 
Sered by delirious dreams, the dewy sense 
Of innocent worship stole. The one great word 
That long had hover’d in the silent mind 
Now on the lip half settled; for not yet 
Had love between them been a spoken sound 
For after speech to lean on; only here 
And there, where scatter’d pauses strew’d their talk, 
Love seem’d to o’erpoise the silence, like a star 
Seen through a tender trouble of light clouds. 
But, in that moment, some mysterious touch, 
A thought—who knows !—a memory—something caught 
Perchance from flying fancies, taking form 
Among the sunset clouds, or scented gusts 
Of evening through the gorgeous glooms, shrunk up 
His better angel, and at once awaked 
The carnal creature sleeping in the flesh. 


Then died within his heart that word of life 
Unspoken, which, if spoken, might have saved 


The dreadful doom impending. 


So they twain 


Parted, and nothing said : she to her tower, 
There with meek wonder to renew the calm 
And customary labour of the loom; 

And he into the gradual-creeping dark 
Which now began to draw the rooks to roost 


Along the windless woods, 


In spite of this glimpse of rescue, 
the unworthy knight succumbs to 
the temptations of the Hill of 
Horsel, and for a season is seen no 
more at the court of the Landgrave. 
Partly to cheer his disconsolate 
niece, that potentate determines to 
hold a battle of the bards, at which 
they are to contend in singing 
their compositions for a prize. 
Wolfram—a sort of Tressilian—a 
friend of Tannhiiuser’s, and a rival, 
but hopeless suitor of Elizabeth, 
is the means of bringing him back 
to the world, and to take his part 
in the impending contest of the 
minstrels. Love is given out as 
the theme upon which the compet- 
ing bards are to descant. Wolfram 
begins, and sings in honour of a 
distant, pious, and reverential love. 
His strain is not powerful. The 
lyrical pieces The introduced as 
the songs of the bards, are not, in 
our judgment, equal to the rest of 
the poem ; and of them Wolfram’s 
are not the best. Next comes 


Tannhiuser, fresh from the fasci- 
nations of his recent abiding place, 
and he bursts into a glowing 
rhapsody in praise of such love as 
that under whose spell he has 
lately been wasting his life and 
destroying his soul. To him re- 
plies a certain Walter of the 
Heron-chase, and again in rejoinder 
is heard Tannhiiuser in repetition 
of his former sensuous strain. One 
Sir Wilfrid of the Hills expounds 
the love of honour and chivalry; 
and Tannhiiuser, who is ready to 
meet all comers, is roused to a still 
more profligate flight of song, and 
to a bolder note of defiance. The 
two minstrels are on the point of 
fighting out the rest of the compe- 
tition with their swords instead of 
their lyres. A mild remonstrance 
from Wolfram is so much relished 
by the assembly that they are 
ready to give the prize to him 
(an award in which we cannot 
concur), when a last and shameless 
avowal by ‘Tannhiiuser of his 
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own recent visit to Hérsel justly against him. The ladies retire in 
completes the general indignation alarm :— 


One alone 
Of all that awe-struck womanhood remain’d, 
The Princess. She, a purple hairbell frail, 
That, swathed with whirlwind, to the bleak rock clings 
When half a forest falls before the blast, 
Rooted in utter wretchedness, and robed 
In mockery of splendid state, still sat ; 
Still watch’d the waste that widen’d in her life ; 
And look’d as one that in a nightmare hangs 
Upon an edge of horror, while from beneath 
The creeping billow of calamity 
Sprays all his hair with cold ; but hand or foot 
He may not move, because the formless Fear 
Gapes vast behind him. 


The fury of the men is turned justice, he seems likely to fall a 
against the author of this outrage victim to their anger, when the 
upon womanhood ; and, in spite of most injured person of all inter- 
the rebukes of the Landgrave  cedes in his favour. 
against the exercise of such sudden 


She passionately pleading thus, her voice 

Over their hearts moved like that earnest wind 
That, labouring long against some great night-cloud, 
Sets free, at last, a solitary star, 

Then sinks ; but leaves the night not all forlorn 
Ere the soft rain o’ercomes it. 


Tannhiiuser goes forth adegraded hearted. Tannhiiuser returns peni- 
man and an exile. He undertakes tent but unpardoned by the Pope. 
a pilgrimage to Rome. Elizabeth He, too, dies, and is buried in the 
is left to disappointment, to grief, same grave with Elizabeth, a mira- 
and to prayer. At the end of two  culous assurance being vouchsafed 
years there isa return of pilgrims. of his final acceptance as a re- 
—Tannhiuser is not among them; pentant sinner. We must admire 
she can obtain no assurance that the address to Wolfram, spoken 
his offences had been absolved at before he learns the death of the 
the holy place ; and shediesbroken- lady :— 


Whereat Tannhiuser, turning tearless eyes 

On Wolfram, murmur’d mournfully, ‘ If tears 
Fiery as those from fallen seraphs distill’d, 

Or centuries of prayers for pardon sigh’d 

Sad, as of souls in purgatorial glooms, 

Might soften condemnation, or restore 

To her, whom most on earth I have offended, 
The holy freight of all her innocent hopes 
Wreck’d in this ruin’d venture, I would weep 
Salt oceans from these eyes. But I no more 
May drain the deluge from my heart, no more 
On any breath of sigh or prayer rebuild 

The rainbow of discovenanted Hope. 

Thou, therefore, Wolfram—for her face, when mine 
Is dark for ever, thine eyes may still behold— 
Tell her, if thou unblamed may’st speak of one 
Sign’d cross by the curse of God and cancell’d out, 
How, at the last, though in remorse of all 

That makes allegiance void and valueless, 

To me has come, with knowledge of my loss, 
Fealty to that pure passion, once betray’d, 
Wherewith I loved, and love her.’ 
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There his voice, 


Even as a wave that, touching on the shore 
To which it travell’d, is shiver’d and diffused, 
Sank, scatter’d into spray of wasteful sighs, 
And back dissolved into the deeper grief. 


Throughout the poem are many 
passages pregnant with power and 
full of a deep sense of the beauti- 
ful. We could only wish that the 
authors had provided a_ better 
setting for the precious gems of 
which the work presents so large 
a collection. The story is too slight 
to carry all that is confided to it, and 
is in its earlier passages almost 
repulsive. The characters fail to 
interest, and indeed want person- 
ality. ‘Tannhiiuser behaves like a 
beast or a madman, and it is im- 
possible to feel much concern for 
his ultimate fate. In the songs at 
the Battle of the Bards, we can dis- 
cover no sufficient appreciation of 
the grounds for the highest and best 


form of devotion to woman. We 
have the voluptuous lays of the 
be-glamoured knight. The feelings 
of a respectful but frigid adoration 
are described. So are the points 
of such a chivalric and _high- 
mettled ardour as set cavaliers in 
the saddle to do battle for their 
lady loves, or evoked the zeal of 
knights errant to travel to the 
rescue of distressed damsels. But 
we miss the recognition of the 
best and truest development of 
love. We discover no sense of the 
highest functions and capacities of 
womanhood, nothing that vibrates 
in unison with the old poet’s lines 
when he described 


The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, to command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel-light. 


The poem should perhaps be con- 


sidered rather as a kind of allegory 
than as astory from life, and in that 
view it may be excused for the want 
of reality usually incident to alle- 


gorical pieces. In common, too, 
with many other attempts to en- 
force morality by exhibiting indul- 
gence and its fatal effects, the 
painting of the warmer parts of the 
picture may in some instances have 
the effect of destroying the improv- 
ing results which the whole is 
intended to produce. There is, 
however, throughout, a conscious 
strength, and a mastery over lan- 
guage and metre, which, if the poem 


were the work of untriedauthorship, 
would give large promise of still 
greater excellence for the future ; 
and which, on the other hand, is 
not unworthy of the best es- 
tablished _ reputations. Some 
blemishes of language there are 
which are quite repugnant to the 
generally good and sterling English 
of the poem. There is no autho- 
rity and no occasion for the use of 
such a novelty as ‘ caressent,’ which 
occurs more than once. ‘ Reachless- 
ness is not a good werd. We do 
not like ‘hell’s sick spume.’ There 
is sound and alliteration, but little 
expression of meaning, in the line— 


The castle swarmed from bridge to barbican. 


Some—indeed most—of the similes 
are full of thought and beauty. The 


following is finely and thoroughly 
pursued to its end :— 


Sorrowfully 


He rose among the tumbled rocks and lean’d 


Against the dark. 


As one that many a year, 


Sunder’d by savage seas unsociable 

From kin and country, in a desert isle 

Dwelling till half dishumanized, beholds 

Haply, one eve, a far-off sail go by, 

That brings old thoughts of home across his heart ; 
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And still the man who thinks—‘ They are all gone, 
Or changed, that loved me once, and I myself 
No more the same’—watches the dwindling speck 
With weary eyes, nor shouts, nor waves a hand ; 
But after, when the night is left alone, 

A sadness falls upon him, and he feels 

More solitary in his solitudes, 

And tears come starting fast ; so, tearful, stood 
Tannhiiuser, whilst his melancholy thoughts, 
From following up far-off a waning hope, 

Back to himself came, one by one, more sad 
Because of sadness troubled. 


And so farewell to Zannhéduser, 
already in a second edition, and in 
little need of our commendation. 
Let us only add, in all good will, 
a piece of counsel to one of its 
reputed authors. If he be him 
we mean, and one who has already 
justly gained no inconsiderable 
fame in the poetic lists, but 
under another and a different 
pseudonym from that now put for- 
ward on his title-page, let him 
beware of the comments an enemy 
might make upon the alteration of 
his disguise. Let him think of the 
unfriendly application that might 
be made to him of the story in one 
of Bacon’s apophthegms. ‘There 
was a gentleman that came to the 
tilt all in orange-tawny, and ran 
very ill. The next day he came 
in green, and ran worse. There 
was one of the lookers-on asked 
another, “What is the reason 
that this gentleman changeth his 
colours?” The other answered, 
“Sure, because it may be reported 
that the gentleman in the green 
ran worse than the gentleman in 
the orange-tawny !”’ 

In Hdwin of Deira,* the new 
poem by Mr. Alexander Smith, he 
has chosen a vehicle ample enough 
to satisfy the utmost desires for 
display and expatiation. The story 
is to some extent founded on the 
true chronicles of Edwin, King of 
Northumbria, who was defeated by 
Ethelfrith, and who, as a homeless 
wanderer, sought the protection of 
Redwald, King of the East Angles. 
This he obtains, after some hesi- 
tation, and by the help of this 
powerful ally he is revenged upon 
his enemy, and reinstated in his 


dominions. He is made to marry 
Redwald’s daughter, and thereafter 
occupies himself in cultivating the 
arts of peace, and in promoting 
justice and good government. In 
his time Northumbria was con- 
verted to Christianity by Paulinus ; 
and he lives to a happy and pros- 
perous old age. 

Here are abundant opportunities 
for the exercise of every kind of 
poetic power and feeling. The hero 
touches the extremes of human for- 
tune. One of the greatest events in 
English history is brought into play. 
There are battles, escapes, hunting 
scenes, and pictures of domestic 
life. There is love-making, trea- 
chery, and an attempted assassina- 
tion. The period extends over three 
generations. No gentleman ever 
stretched for himself a_ bigger 
canvas or gave larger orders at the 
colour-shop than Mr. Smith has 
done. We cannot say that we 
think he has quite risen to the 
height of his mighty theme, or 
that he has been successful in 
covering the expanse of surface 
which he has so ambitiously 
mounted upon his easel. Indeed, 
if poets had to pay for all they use, 
we are very much afraid that Mr. 
Smith would be entirely ruined by 
his last enterprise. His bill for 
sunlight effects alone would amount 
to something enormous. When he 
has got hold of what he considers 
a good thing, he never knows how 
to have done with it. For some 
reasons, which we of course cannot 
divine, Mr. Smith appears to be 
peculiarly susceptible to the im- 
pressions of light, and especially 
in connexion with that most im- 








* Edwin of Deira. By Alexander Smith. London and Cambridge : Macmillan 


and Co, 1861. 
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portant luminary to whom we all 
of us, but Mr. Smith in particular, 
are so much indebted. He fags 
the sun unmercifully all day long, 
and gives him no rest. From 
‘dawn’ to ‘eve, and through the 
meridian passages of ‘noon,’ the 
sun is perpetually called in to 
work for Mr. Smith, His hardest 
drudgery is, however, imposed, like 
that of a EE eas the first 
thing at morning and the last thing 
at night. Almost everything hap- 
pens at ‘sunrise’ or at ‘sunset.’ 
We get quite sick of the word 
‘dawn, which is not only always 
in use in its natural sense, but 
everybody and everything else is 
continually liable to be compared 
to it, until we wish at last that Mr. 
Smith would transfer his scene to 
the Polar regions, and write solely 
for the benefit of the inhabitants 
of those Arctic countries where 
there is no dawn, and where the 
sun is always either fairly above or 
fairly beiow the horizon. 

in the course of this not very 
long poem, the word ‘sun,’ with its 
immediate compounds, such as 
‘sunshine,’ ‘sun-beam,’ ‘sun-rise,’ 
&c. occurs nearly fifty times. Truly, 
Mr. Smith, like Hamlet, is ‘too 
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much i’ the sun. Surely great 
poverty of vocabulary, and remark- 
ableabsenceof imaginative creation, 
is implied by this monotonous and 
perpetual employment of a single 
word, even if there were any legiti- 
mate or natural occasion for the 
constant descriptions of light and 
luminous effects. 

The same extravagant monotony, 
the same penury of words, and the 
same want of variety in their appli- 
cation, is to be noticed in other 
instances. ‘Crimson, for example, 
is a word of such intensity, so to 
speak, that it should be used as 
sparingly in poetical description as 
the most brilliant and effective 
resources of the colour box should 
be employed in a picture. Its force 
is lost by constant repetition, and 
both ear and eye are only wearied 
by it. Yet ‘crimson’ is a frequent 
word with Mr. Smith. There is 
enough of it for all the last scenes 
of next season’s pantomimes. It 
abounds in Hdwin of Detra, and it 
occurs again in each of the short 
pieces at the end of the volume. 
We have it in one passage, and 
certainly here not out of place, but 
which is otherwise so queer, that 
we must invite attention to it: 


At this he dashed 


Fierce tears aside, that broke upon a cheek 
Stormily crimson, as the light that burns 
Upon the bellied wry-necked thunder-cloud, 
Rearing itself from out the inky east 
Against the spokes of sunset. 


Mr. Smith has a good deal to do 
with clouds and vapours, in natural 
enough set-off to his sunshine ; but 
this poor cloud—a candidate for 
the hospitals, both as a dropsical 
and a deformed patient—is truly 
an interesting object, and must 
command all our sympathies for its 
double distresses, as it tries to 
stand up against whatever it is 
that is meant to be indicated by 
the last line. Then we have 
‘crimson’ islands, vapours, and 
hills ; a ‘crimson’ world; and in 
one place the word is used in 
total disregard of truth and fact : 


the armourer’s fire 
No bellows blew to crimson. 


No ordinary flame is crimson ; and 


the effect of the higher tempe- 
rature communicated by the black- 
smith’s bellows is to turn the 
previous ruddy glare to a white 
heat. 

Generally, indeed, we have to 
complain of a want of nature and 
verisimilitude in the comparisons 
which are thrown broadcast over 
the poem. Some of them are not 
without merit, but for the most 
part they do not seem to arise 
spontaneously from the context, 
but look as if they were kept ready 
made for use in a drawer by them- 
selves at the writer’s elbow, and 
were inserted whenever the sense 
or the metre appeared to want a 
little reinforcement. Schoolboys, 
in writing out Greek impositions, 


ae 


a ae a ae ee a a 


oh. on off 
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are said to save time by first writing 
their task without accents, and 
then, as it were, peppering the 
words with a random application 
of accents and circumflexes, which 
will pass muster on such a casual 
examination as they are likely to 
receive. Many of Mr. Smith’s 
similes look as if they had found 
their way into his verses by a 
somewhat analogous process, or if 
there were such a thing in existence 


‘Edwin of Deira’ 


as an English Gradus ad Parnassum, 
we might be tempted to suppose 
that it had sometimes been con- 
sulted for the epithets. In the fol- 
lowing, for example, the association 
of ‘plumy’ and ‘clangour,’ is just 
suchanoneas might have been made 
by a lower boy out of his depth 
in a copy of verses, and only sup- 
porting himself by the mischievous 
assistance of the epithets and syno- 
nyms of his convenient Gradus: 


As from a crag 


That rises sheer from out the fresh-blown surge, 
Upsprings a smoke of sea-fowl, puff on puff, 
Until the air is dark with countless wings 

And deaf with plumy clangour, from the feast 


Broke laughter. 


Mr. Tennyson has a favourite use 
of the word ‘great.’ He employs 
it with peculiar effect. Hence we are 
not surprised to find that this word 
has had a considerable run upon 
it elsewhere. In Ldwin of Deira 
we have great bright sword, great 
dogs, great brindled dogs, great 
dazzle of the sea, great board, great 
sea of peace, great spears, great 
limbs. But here we must stop to 
notice the appearance of the ‘sun’ 
again (who is never far out of the 
way), but who is now engaged in an 
unmannerly occupation, for thegreat 
limbs are ‘splashed’ by sun-light. 
Then we go on with great battles, 


great foot, great smoke, and great 
vapour; and in few of these in- 
stances has the epithet any value 
as an appropriate indication of 
actual magnitude. 

Nor can we read _ half-a-dozen 
lines of Torquil and Oona before 
we come upon ‘great clouds of sea- 
birds, reminding us of their smok- 
ing and puffing friends of whom we 
have just read, and who, by the 
bye, as it now strikes us, we suppose 
were actually puffins. 

The similes are not always per- 
fectly new. We think we have 
a seen something very like 
this : 


Two growing apples reddening cheek to cheek, 
Upon the self-same bough, 


as a comparison for two young 
friends, although of a different sex 
from these. Mr. Smith must know 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, but 
he may think that by turning 
cherries into codlins he makes the 
image his own. 


We must indulge in presenting 
one complete stanza from Torquil 
and Oona, It seems to give us. a 
better notion of what the bottom 
of the sea must be like, as a place 
to be drowned or to go to sleep in, 
than we ever had before : 


The shirt I made for thee is wet, my dear ; 

Blue is the mouth I kissed, and blue the nails ; 
Yet, sleeping by thy side, I would not fear 

The coiling sea-snakes, and the shadowing whales. 


After all this wickedness, we 
must plead guilty to what may 
seem the inconsistency of finding a 
good deal to be admired in Ldwin 


of Deira. We doubt whether even 
with his enthusiastic admirers, it 
will add much to his fame; but it 
has at least avoided some of the 
crudities and spasmodic excesses 


of its predecessors. Mr. Smith’s 
ear is correct, and if he never 
rises to the highest strains of 
rhythmical melody, his lines are 
generally smooth and harmonious, 
His tone of thought is pure, and 
his aspirations are ever directed 
towards what is lofty and good. 
We think he is best in scenes 
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of tenderness, and the description 
of the married pair over their first- 
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born child 


be read with 
pleasure : 


will 


Whene’er 


Edwin and Bertha sat in grave discourse 

Of threatened frontier and the kingdom’s need, 
If the blue eyes looked upward from their knees, 
Their voices in a baby language broke 

Down to his level, and the sceptre slipped 
Unheeded from the hands that loved his curls 


Far more to play with. 


Every day these twain— 


Two misers with their gold in one fair chest 
Enclosed—hung o’er him in his noon-day sleep 
Upon the wolf-skin—blessed the tumbled hair, 
Cheek pillow-dinted, little mouth half-oped 
With the serenest passage of pure breath, 

Red as a rose-bud pouting to a rose ; 

Eyelids that gave the slumber-misted blue ; 
One round arm doubled, while the other lay, 
With dainty elbow dimpled like a cheek, 


Beside a fallen plaything. 


Slumbering there, 


The fondest dew of praises on him fell, 
And the low ery with which he woke was stilled 
By a proud mother’s mouth. 


The grand and beautiful old legend 
of Gregory noticing the angel looks 
of the Anglo-Saxon slaves in the 
market-place at Rome, is told so 
feebly as to lose nearly all its 
significance, and it misses the im- 
portance which should have been 
given to it in the composition. 
Indeed the whole of the latter por- 
tion of the poem is inferior in merit 
to the first. It is perhaps more 
free from obvious faults, but it 
would be difficult to find any 
passages in it which are equal to 
the best in the earlier part. No 
one can fairly deny to Mr. Smith 
the possession of true poetic feeling. 
It is a pity that it cannot be disci- 
plined into the production of some 
work more worthy of lasting and 
future reputation than anything 
which has as yet come from him. 
We are glad to welcome Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere* with his latest 
volume of graceful and accom- 
olished verse. It is distinguished 
y its patriotic and devotional 
sympathy with the people and old 
religion of Ireland. ‘The greater 
art of it consists of a collection of 
yrical pieces, intended to supply a 
series of ballads illustrative of the 
bygone history of that country. 
Of the old poetical literature of the 


* The Sisters, Inisfail, and Other Poems. 


Longmans. Dublin: McGlashan and Gill. 


Irish bards, once a numerous and 
prolific order, nearly all has perished. 
Yor has any Walter Scott yet risen 
to do for the sister island what he 
has performed, both in the way of 
restoration and of addition, for the 
minstrelsy of Scotland. With those 
who are already acquainted with 
the early history of Ireland, this 
attempt to redintegrate her national 
chronicles in such a form, cannot 
fail to be immediately successful. 
From such, Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
appeals to the spirit of the past, 
and to its workings in the present, 
will at once find a warm and 
approving response. But, for the 
general, he has chosen to walk in 
an untrodden path, tangled with 
strange and unfamiliar incidents ; 
and however well he has executed 
his design, he must not be dis- 
couraged if many decline to follow 
him into it with any remarkable ala- 
crity. The history of Ireland has 
never been placed before the English 
reader in a form at once uniting 
the merits of sound research and of 
an attractive style. Leland’s and 
Plowden’s quartos we imagine are 
not much known and are little 
read. That yet remains to be done 
for the annals of Ireland, which 
has been achieved in other domains 


By Aubrey de Vere. London: 
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of history by our Macaulays, our 
Carlyles, our Grotes, our Milmans, 
and our Stanleys, Its past has not 
been made to live again for us, and 
to move and speak as if in our 
actual presence. Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere’s wheels, we know, can run 
as well upon the hard road of 
prose as on the softer by-ways of 
verse, along which he has hitherto 
chiefly moved, It would bea task 
worthy of him, if he would under- 
take himself to supply this defi- 
ciency, and to rewrite the less 
known parts of the history of his 
own land, which he loves so well. 
There is no reason why he should 
not execute at least a portion of 
such a work; and the native interest 
of the subject treated by such 


Mr. Aubrey te Vere. 
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affectionate and able hands, might 
well vie with that of the great his- 
torical efforts of which our modern 
literature can already boast. It 
would be a crowning act of justice 
to Ireland, if English readers had 
the opportunity at least afforded 
to them of doing justice to her 
obscure and long-neglected history : 
and we trust that the necessary 
labour of the task may not deter 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere from devot- 
ing some of his zeal and leisure 
towards the promotion of so good 
an end. 

In the meantime let us enjoy 
what we have. The following is a 
charming description of two pea- 
sant sisters, and of the lost child- 
friend of one of them :— 


With us 


The childish heart betroths itself full oft 
In vehement friendship. Mary’s was of these ; 
And thus her fancy found that counterweight 


Which kept her feet on earth. 


With her there walk’d 


Two years a little maiden of the place, 


Her comrade, as men call’d her. 


Eve by eve 


Homeward from school we saw them as they pass’d, 
One arm of each about the other’s neck, 


Above both heads a single cloak. 


She died, 


To Mary leaving what she valued most, 

A rosary strung with beads from Olivet. 

Daily did Mary count those beads :—from each 
The picture of some Christian truth ascending, 
Till all the radiant Mysteries shone on high 


Like constellations, and man’s gloomy life 

For her to music roll’d on poles of love 

Through realms of glory. Hope makes Love immortal ! 
That friend she ne’er forgot. In later years 

Working with other maidens equal-aged, 

(A lady of the land instructed them, ) 

In circle on the grass, not them she saw, 

Heard not the songs they sang: alone she sat, 

And heard ’mid sighing pines and murmuring streams 
The voice of the departed. 


Smoothly flow’d 
Till Margaret had attain’d her eighteenth year 
The tenour of their lives ; and they became, 
Those sisters twain, a name in all the vale 
For beauty, kindness, truth, for modest grace, 
And all that makes that fairest flower of all 
Earth bears, heaven fosters—peasant nobleness :— 
For industry the elder. Mary fail’d 
In this, a dreamer ; indolence her fault, 
And self-indulgence, not that coarser sort 
Which seeks delight, but that which shuns annoy. 
And yet she did her best. The dull red morn 
Shone, beamless, through the wintry hedge while pass’d 
That pair with panniers, or, on whitest brows, 
The balanced milk-pails. Margaret ruled serene 
A wire-fenced empire smiling through soft glooms, | 
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The pure, health-breathing dairy. Softer hand 

Than Mary’s ne’er let loose the wool ; no eye 

Finer pursued the on-flowing line : her wheel 

Murmur’d complacent joy like kitten pleased. 


The echoes most often awakened 
by the sounds of Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere’s lines travel from a greater 
distance than the remembrances 
evoked by so much of our recent 
poetry. They come from the quiet 
grave at sweet Rydal, from that 
elder laureate at whose lamp so 
many other torches have been lit. 
To his memory, indeed, several of 
the smaller pieces in this volume 
are actually dedicated. Much was 
extinguished when that pure fire 


ceased to burn; other disciples 
have ceased to cultivate the muse, 
engrossed, as we may suppose, by 
graver and greater duties, and Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere is the last of those 
upon whom it descended, in whom 
its light still shines in fresh and 
ever-renewing lustre. 

In the same poem from which 
we have already quoted, we find 
this felicitous description of the 
Trish character, drawn by one who 
is thoroughly acquainted with it :— 


‘How strange a race, more apt to fly than walk ; 

* Soaring yet slight : missing the good things round them, 
* Yet ever out of ashes raking gems ; 

‘In instincts loyal, yet respecting law 

* Far less than usage : changeful, yet unchanged : 
‘Timid, yet enterprising : frank, yet secret : 

* Untrathful often in speech : yet living truth, 

‘ And truth in things divine to life preferring :— 

‘Scarce men ;—yet possible angels !—‘‘ Isle of Saints !”’ 


There is amelancholy but tender 
and beautiful feeling in the ‘ Spring 
song.’ We should be glad to quote 
the whole of it, but at least we can 
give its latter portion entire :— 


Creep slowly up the willow-wand, 
Young leaves ; and in your lightness 

Teach us that spirits which despond 
May wear their own pure brightness ! 


Into new sweetness slowly dip, 
O May ! advance, yet linger ; 
Nor let the ring too swiftly slip 
Down that new-plighted finger ! 


Thy bursting blooms, O Spring, retard :— 
While thus thy raptures press on, 
How many a joy is lost or marr’d, 
How many a lovely lesson ! 


For each new grace conceded, those 
The earlier-loved are taken ; 


In death their eyes must violets close 
Before the rose can waken. 


Ye woods with ice-threads tingling late, 
Where late we heard the robin, 

Your chaunts that hour but antedate 
When autumn winds are sobbing. 


Ye gummy buds, in silken sheath 
Hang back content to glisten ! 

Hold in, O Earth, thy charmed breath ; 
Thou air, be still, and listen ! 


In the ‘Ascent of the Apen- 
nines, we encounter a descriptive 
passage, in which a grand land- 
scape is brought before our eyes, 
and to which is well communi- 
cated the tone of mind which pur- 
sues a higher feeling than can be 
imparted by the loftiest aspects of 
mere external nature :— 


The plains recede ; the olives dwindle : 
The ilex and chestnut are left behind : 
The skirts of the billowy pinewoods kindle 

In the evening lights and the wind. 
Not here we sigh for the Alpine glory 
Of peak primeval and death-pale snow 
Not here for the cold green, 
Ur the bi caves that 
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’Tis a region of mystery, hush’d and sainted : 
As still as the dreams of those artists old 
When the thoughts of Dante his Giotto painted :— 
The summit is reach’d ! Behold ! 
Like a sky condensed lies the lake far down ; 
Its curves like the orbit of some fair planet ! 
A fire-wreath falls on the cliffs that frown 
Above it—dark walls of granite ! 
Thick set, like an almond tree newly budded, 
The hillsides with homesteads and hamlets glow : 
With convent towers are the red rocks studded, 
With villages zoned below. 
Down drops by the island’s woody shores 
The banner’d barge with its rhythmic oars. 
No solitude here, no desert cheerless 
Is needed pure thoughts or pure hearts to guard ; 
*Tis a populous solitude, festal, fearless, 
For men of goodwill prepared. 
The hermit may hide in the wood, but o’er it 
The chimes of a hundred bells are toll’d : 
The black crag may woo the cloud, but before it 
The procession winds on white-stoled. 
Farewell, O Nature ! None standeth here 
But his heart goes up toa happier sphere ! 
The radiance around him spread forgetting, 
That city he sees on whose golden walls 
No light of a rising sun, or setting, 
Of moon or of planet falls, 
For the Lamb alone is the light thereof— 
The City of Truth, the Kingdom of Love ! 


Mr. Thomas Ashe’s little volume* 
is one of those phenomena the like 
of which will always be a mystery. 


There is a glimmer of better things 
in it, but it is chiefly made up of 


childish sketches and ambitious 
failures in whose favour nothing 
can be said. The wonder is that 
the complacency of the most self- 
satisfied author should haveallowed 
them to see the light, or subjected 
any one to have to read them. 
Mr. Ashe, however, does make an 
‘Apology.’ It is certainly wanted, 
but we cannot admit it as being 
altogether satisfactory to the in- 
Jured party. 
AN APOLOGY, 
If I have a little thought, 
I in weak words put it : 
In a careless nest 
Of sweet rhymes I shut it. 
Simple little thought ! 


Litth 
In the brain begot : 
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So in song-words I, 

Lest the frail thing die, 
Platting straws of rhyme 
Into nest betime, 

In which it may lie ; 

Fluting of my best 

Round the youngling’s nest, 
That way it to keep 

In a happy rest, 

And lull it to sleep ; 

Keeping off sun-heat 
With green leaves of sound ; 

Gossamer to cover 
Its nest silking over ; 

Treading with bell-feet 
Its nest round and round ; 

Grow to love it dearly, 
Though it be worth nought ; 
Though it be scarce fit 

To see daylight clearly ; 

Simple little thought ! 

And when I feel longing 
Take a peep at it. 

We imagine few people will feel 
much longing to take a peep at 
any more of these little thoughts. 
The earlier and longer pieces ap- 
pear to be unmitigated mistakes. 
* St. Guthiac,’ is a coars copy from 
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‘St. Simeon Stylites, jumbled up 
with other things which can be 
traced to the same quarter; and 
this incongruous daub must needs 
be called a ‘ Fen-/dyll” There is 
also an ‘/dyll of Haddon,’ The 
keepers of the marine store shops 
and receptacles for spoilt and stolen 
goods, do not hang out the black 
dolls and other signs of their ques- 
tionable trade more shamelessly 
than some of these appropriative 
gentlemen. One piece in the 
volume may serve to rescue it from 
entire condemnation. It is obvi- 
ous by what models its form and 
the treatment of the subject were 
suggested, but in it a solemn inci- 
dent is turned to quaint account, 
and the lines given below deserve 
to keep better company. 


PALL-LEARING. 


I remember they sent 
Some one to me, who said, 
‘ You were his friend while he lived : 
Be so now he is dead.’ 
So I went next day to the house ; 
And a woman nodded to me, 
As I sat alone in thought :— 
Said, ‘Sir, would you like to see 
‘The poor dead body upstairs, 
Before we rivet the lid ? 
But I said, ‘I would rather not : 
For the look would never be hid 
‘From my sight, day after day, 
From my soul, year after year. 
Enough to look on the pall ; 
Enough to follow the bier.’ 
So the mourners gather’d at last ; 
And the poor dead body was put 
In a hearse with mournful plumes ; 
And the door of the hearse was shut. 
And when the mourners were all 
In the coaches, ready to start, 
The sorrowing parent came 
To me, and whisper’d apart. 

He smiled as well as he could ; 
And the import of what he said 
Was, that I should bear at the feet, 

And his son would bear at the head, 
He was ever my friend ; 

And I was happy to be 
Of ever so little use 

To one who had so loved me. 


* Christ's Company, and Other Poems. 
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But what a weight, O God ! 
Was that one coffin to bear ! 
Like a coffin of lead ! 
And I carry it everywhere 


About, wherever I go ! 
If I lift the slightest thing, 
That requires an effort to lift, 
The effort at once will bring 
The whole weight into my hands, 
And I carry the corpse at the feet ; 
And feel as if it would drop, 
And slip out of its winding-sheet. 
I have made a vow in my heart, 
Whatever the friends may say, 
Never to carry a corpse 
Again, to my dying day. 


The University of Oxford may 
at this time well be proud of her 
many sons distinguished in the de- 
partments of State, of Law, and 
of Literature. She can point to 
genuine poets among her progeny 
of all generations. But we doubt 
whether Johnson’s college will be 
very anxious to claim Mr. Dixon* 
among its literary notabilities. 
Here is proper matter for a Master 
of Arts to have indited :— 


I had fled away that my heart mightrange, 
From the unendurable sorrow it bore. 
Now very stilly 
Lay the lake lily, 
And not so chilly 
The covert hilly ; 
The meadow rilly 
Was not so chilly. 
I had fled away with the presage strange, 
Of rest to be won on a secret shore. 


There is a little comparison for a 
lady’s eyes and words which is an 
insoluble riddle to us :— 


Her eyes are like to water-birds 

On little rivers, and her words 

As little as the lark, which girds 

His wings to measure out his words. 
Here I wait. 


And what can be said, in any 
courtesy, of the following remark- 
able stanza, which is to be found 
in ashort poem entitled ‘Romance’? 
If they and the rest of it are meant 
for fun, we can only say, it is very 
poor fun indeed :— 
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There he sits waiting, 
Counting and rating 
Sunflowers that grow by his wall on the lea: 
Sees the long grasses, 
Browsed on by asses, 
While he makes songs with his harp on 
his knee. 


And these things and many like 
them occur in companionship with 
serious pieces, which, if they indi- 
cate no poetical power or feeling 
whatever, at least show learning, 
and an acquaintance with the great 
works of the greatest poets, and 
which must have taken infinite 
pains in their construction. It is 
perhaps fortunate for readers of 
other nations, although not very 
necessary for their protection, that 
Mr. Dixon’s title-page contains the 
legal warning, that ‘the right of 
translation is reserved.’ 

When a gentleman means to be 
absurd, and at the same time can 
support his pretensions to amuse 
his readers with cleverness, we 
know how to accost him. Puck on 


Pegasus* is full of those eccentrici- 
ties which make one laugh in spite 
of oneself, or in unison with one- 
self, according as one takes it up in 


a grave or a gay humour. It re- 
minds one of the Bon Gaultier 
Ballads of some years since; but 
the humour, like that of the dra- 
matic burlesques of the present day, 


‘Puck on Pegasus.’ 
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has sunk to a key of broader farce ; 
nor is it altogether by aservile imi- 
tation of its predecessor. The illus- 
trations are capital, as they were 
likely to be, considering whose 
they are. 

Mr. W. C. Bennettt contributes 
to the poetry of the year a fresh 
volume of subjects which will sus- 
tain his reputation as a song-writer, 
and containing a series of sonnets 
which are to be admired for the 
easy flow of their verse, and for the 
genuine and generous love of excel- 
lence in others which is displayed 
by them. Mr. Bennett’s tone is 
tender but healthy, and never de- 
generates into the morbid, or lack- 
adaisical. He is especially felici- 
tous in describing home scenes and 
feelings. ‘My own Easy Chair’ is 
as pleasant a fireside song as could 
be sung or listened to, and presents 
a delightful picture of happy and 
contented family life. It is enough 
to make many a bachelor think, if 
he has not done so before, of mov- 
ing his most luxurious piece of 
furniture from its solitary quarters, 
in the hope that it may some day 
be surrounded by such a group of 
loving faces as that which is here 
made to circle round the secure 
throne of domestic empire. 

We can only quote one pleasing 
sonnet :— 


When the laburnum droops its golden rain, 

And lilaes flush with gladness all our ways, 

When red and white-hued hawthorns scent our days, 
For you in thought we shall not look in vain ; 
With the dear May-time you shall come again. 

Violets shall whisper of you—daisies raise 

Your forms, dear friends, your faces to our gaze, 
As when we saw together field and lane, 
And laugh’d aloud in gladness at the Spring. 

Come, let us please us with the dear-loved thought 
That thrushes of you, friends, shall ever sing, 

That by the larks your voices shall be brought, 
That, when each hedge and bough with twitters ring, 
From each sweet sound, your dear tones shall be caught. 


There are some poets, not of the 
year, but of all years, whose 
choicest productions have recently 
been collected and presented to 
us, in the most precious casket 


* Puck on Pegasus. 


John Camden Hotten. 1861. 


+ The Worn Wedding-Ring, and other Poems, 


Chapman and Hall. 1861. 


By H. Cholmondeley Pennell. 


that ever accompanied traveller 
in his roamings, or laid beside 
the pillow, or on the table 
at home. Mr. Palgrave’s labour 
has not been that of an ordinary 
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compiler, and the Golden Treasury* 
deserves notice as something be- 
yond a common volume of ‘ Beau- 
ties’ or ‘Elegant Extracts.’ The 
judgment of the editor has, in the 
first place, been shown by his adhe- 
rence to that class of poetry which 
admits of being printed in entire 
pieces; and his taste is well seen 
in the final process of taking from 
the priceless stores at his disposal, 
the best specimens to illustrate so 
much of the poetry of England as 
falls within his conditions, Mr. 
Palgrave tells us that he has care- 
fully read through the great collec- 
tion of Chalmers and other antho- 
logies twice, in the express purpose 
of collecting the materials for this 
charming little book. With a view 
to illustrate the successive develop- 
ments of English poetry in the most 
authentic manner, the contents of 
this rich treasure-house have been 
garnered up in four distinct cham- 
bers. Book I. contains the poems 
of the ninety years ending about 
1616; Il. from thence to 1700; 
III., to 1800; and IV. is devoted 
to the deceased poets of the pre- 
sent century. ‘Or, in Mr. Pal- 
grave’s words, ‘looking at the 
poets who more or less gave each 
portion its distinctive character, 
they might be called the books of 
Shakspeare, Milton, Gray, and 
Wordsworth ; and in placing the 
contents of each bvok, a certain 
unity and harmony has been aimed 
at, which will increase the plea- 
sure of using the volume to all, 
and will make it instructive, so to 
speak, as a primer of poetical edu- 
cation, to those who may be com- 
mencing their studies among the 
great English writers of songs and 
lyrics. The volume includes all 


* Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 
Francis Turner Palgrave, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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the most popular and favourite 
pieces, and in printing these, Mr. 
Palgrave’s only difficulty must have 
arisen from the wish perhaps to 
omit them, as almost certain to be 
found in every house where there 
are any books at all, in order to 
make room for other choice but 
less celebrated pieces. He is right, 
however, to retain them. The 
crowns of poetry in his jewel-house 
would have been marred by spoil- 
ing them of their Koh-i-noors ; we 
are all glad to have the ready 
means of turning to the best and 
most familiar works ; nor would the 
collection be what it is meant to 
be—‘a store-house of delight to la- 
bour and to poverty’—if its greatest 
valuables had been omitted. 

In selecting the pieces of less 
universally acknowledged merit, 
the task must indeed have been 
difficult and delicate. In what 
golden scales must Mr. Palgrave 
have weighed them—how rigidly 
and yet how lovingly he must 
have watched the quivering needle 
of his balance—how joyfully he 
must sometimes have heaped up 
the dish—and how sorrowful he 
must sometimes have been when 
rejecting a favourite that would 
not bear the scrupulous test. 

The few notes are excellent, but 
of a most exemplary and self-deny- 
ing brevity. The preface is beauti- 
ful, and contains more thought in 
its four too-short pages, than is 
often found spread over forty. We 
cordially repeat the wish expressed 
in its last sentence for the destinies 
of this volume ; that ‘ wherever the 
poets of England are honoured, 
wherever the dominant language of 
the world is spoken, it is hoped 
they will find fit audience.’ 


Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
London and Cambridge : 
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GOOD FOR 


NOTHING; 


Or, All Down Hill. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘THE INTERPRETER,’ ETC. ETC, 


CHAPTER XXXVITII. 
WEST: ACRES, 


wat an agreeable and tho- 
roughly English life is that 
which our foreign friends envy us 
so sincerely, and which they call 
our vie de chateau, There is nothing 
the least like it abroad. Continental 
nations do not understand that 
pleasant intercourse which com- 
bines the polish of society with 
the cordiality of intimate friend- 
ship, nor do they appreciate the 
merits of that neutral territory on 
which it is so agreeable to meet, 
where formality can be forgotten 
without detriment to propriety and 
self-respect. Moreover, the wo- 
men’s complexions will not stand 
investigation at breakfast-time. It 
is too early an hour, and French, 
German, or Italian beauty prefers 
to have its coffee in its bed- 
room, and descend in elaborate 
toildte, armed at all points, about 
2or3p.m. It is only a handsome, 
healthy Englishwoman like Lady 
Gertrude who can come down at 
nine in the morning, fresh, clear, 
and rayonnante, dressed for the 
whole day. 

After many years’ absence, I was 
indeed interested to find myself 
again at West-Acres. Gilbert, on 
his recovery, had pressed me ear- 
nestly to come and see him once 
more at the old place, where he 
meant to spend the autumn, and 
I willingly broke through those 
habits of reserve and indolence 
which had been growing upon me 
for so long, and steeling myself 
against memories on which it was 
a mockery now to dwell—memories 
from which time had plucked the 
sting, but never could efface the 
marks. I travelled down, as I had 
promised, into the West country, 
and arrived late at night towards 
the close of September, soon after 
the whole family had retired to 
rest, 


It was not till the following 
morning at breakfast that I had 
leisure to look about me, to 
identify the old familiar scenes of 
long ago, and to scrutinize the 
changes time had made in the few 
faces I ever cared to look on now. 
The party was small, but there 
was not one in whom I did not 
take an interest, either personal or 
for the sake of my boy. I had 
been fatigued with my journey, 
and slept long. When I came 
down, 1 was the last arrival at the 
breakfast-table but one. Lady 
Olivia, Lady Gertrude, Lord Holy- 
head, and John Gordon were 
already down ; but my host’s place 
was still vacant, and his letters 
lay by the side of his plate, ready 
for perusal against his appearance. 
I have a keen eye for trifles (if 
indeed there are such things as 
trifles: a minute grain of sand in 
the eye will cause as much suffer- 
ing as a lance-head in the body), 
and it pained me to notice even so 
simple an indication of insouciance 
as these unopened letters, It 
argued such an utter want of in- 
terest in their contents, such a hope- 
lessness that any post could bring 
him welcome intelligence, such a 
general depression and relaxation 
of mind thus to ignore the arrival 
of that which we all look forward 
to with more or less interest, that 
I could not but feel grieved and 
anxious even with respect to so 
unimportant an incident. 

Lady Olivia received me with 
her usual cold politeness, Some 
natures are totally insensible to the 
power of association, and of such 
was her ladyship’s. My presence 
did not seem to recal to her the 
bright days of yore, when West- 
Acres was the centre of gaiety and 
hospitality—when the broken, mise- 
rable man who was now its owner 
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was a laughing child, rich in the 
glorious inheritance of hope—when 
she herself had the opportunities 
for happiness in her own hands, 
and might have made a kindly and 
obedient wife to him who sank so 
helplessly at last into a drunkard’s 
grave. Perhaps all this never oc- 
curred to her; and yet I have 
heard it said that even Lady Olivia 
once had a woman’s heart in her 
bosom—that Ada’s father, when 
the gay young Captain Glyn, had 
been the object of her first attec- 
tions, and that it was his indif- 
ference to the. high-born lady 
which drove her into a hasty and 
ill-assorted marriage, which made 
her a hard, unfeeling woman ever 
afterwards. If this be indeed the 
truth, it is a strange, sad story. 

She received me, however, with 
as little emotion as though I had 
been in the habit of breakfasting 
there every day; and I must con- 
fess that for the moment I envied 
her the armour of proof in which 
she seemed to be encased. Not so 
Lady Gertrude. Contrary to her 
wont, her hand trembled and her 
voice shook as she bade me ‘ Good 
morning ; and I could see by the 
nervous agitation of her manner— 
the more remarkable in her who 
was usually so cool and composed 
—that the arrival of her old friend 
was fraught with much anxiety and 
many painful associations. [know 
now that she dreaded to hear my 
opinion as to the state of her 
cousin’s health. 

John Gordon and Holyhead were 
in the common disguise of English 
gentlemen who are going partridge 
shooting. They both greeted me 
with a cordial welcome. The former 
I observed looked even graver and 
colder than his wont, but John’s 
reserve I knew of old was so im- 
penetrable that it was hopeless to 
speculate on the demeanour of his 
outward man; and the peer, with 
a most enviable appetite for break- 
fast, made rather more noise and 
took up more room than usual. 

* How late Gilbert is ! said ord 

jertrude, refilling the teapot with 

becoming assiduity. ‘Uncle Ed- 
ward, did you see him last night 
when you arrived? 
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There was no relationship be- 
tween us, but ‘Uncle Edward,’ I 
must here observe, was the name 
by which I was known in the 
family. It originated in some 
childish joke, and had never been 
discontinued. I answered in the 
negative ; for I had been so much 
beyond my time that everybody 
had gone to bed. I could see 
Gertrude waited eagerly for my 
reply. 

‘He is not near well yet, she 
went on in a low hurried tone, and 
looking nervously at the door. ‘I 
hope the air and exercise will do 
him good. He used to be fond of 
shooting. But he must not walk 
too much. Over-exertion is so bad 
forhim. You must take good care 
of him, Lord Holyhead, you and 
Mr, Gordon,’ 

A wistful expression crossed the 
nobleman’s face as she spoke, and 
he pushed his plate away, which 
was still half-full. John Gordon 
never looked up from his breakfast, 
nor did his iron mask vary one 
shade. 

Just then Gilbert made his ap- 
pearance. He shook hands with 
me, and welcomed me to his house 
with almost the old boyish cor- 
diality and gaiety. For a moment 
my heart leapt to think how well 
and strong he had grown once more, 
laughing to scorn the anxious fears 
which had oppressed me since [ 
left him rescued from the very 
jaws of death in a sick-bed in 
London ; it sank again a moment 
afterwards when he sat quietly 
down to read his letters, and I 
could mark the settled gloom that 
pervaded his countenance in its 
repose, 

I did not like to observe him too 
narrowly ; for every now and then 
I caught his eye glancing stealthily 
up from his occupation, as if jealous 
of being watched. There was a 
glare in it too, like that of some 
wild animal in a noose. It puzzled 
me, that strange unreasoning look. 
I had seen something like it in 
other eyes before, but I shuddered 
to think where I had seen those 
eyes and whose they were. For 
the rest, his brown hair was 
worn thin, and streaked with 
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whole patches of grey—his fore- 
head was wrinkled—his features 
sunk, and there were deep lines 
about his mouth that told of worse 
than sickness and physical suffer- 
ing. Altogether, he looked ten 
years older than when I had seen 
him last, even in the crisis of his 
malady. It seemed impossible that 
this could be the young Apollo of 
a dozen yearsago. It was touching 
to mark the very attitude I knew 
so well. The same in which he 
used to bend over his studies ere 
he jumped up with some light jest 
to fling the book away, and stand 
before me the impersonation of 
youth and health and hope and 
budding manhood. His gestures 
were never impatient now. He 
moved like a man under some 
heavy weight. Every limb seemed 
to drag listlessly and slowly, as if 
shackled. Where was the graceful 
freedom of theathlete? And Lady 
Olivia was the only person that 
could not, or that would not, see 
this great and awful change ! 

L was obliged to dissemble my 
emotion. The present was no time 
for ill-judged sympathy or imper- 
tinent criticism. I felt that Lady 


Gertrude was watching me with 
eager interest to compare my first 


impressions with her own. Once 
our eyes met. I had need of all 
my self-command then not to be- 
tray my sorrows and my fears. 

She came to the rescue, however, 
with the kind tact in which she 
never failed. One or two letters 
from the pile beside her plate were 
already opened, and as the conver- 
sation was slackening woefully, 
she began to enlighten us as to their 
contents. The general news and 
gossip of the day was welcome to 
all her listeners, and even Gilbert 
looked up and betrayed an interest 
in his cousin’s correspondence. 
Lord Holyhead, too, was full of 
jokes and curiosity. 

‘There is one left, Lady Ger- 
trude, said he, ‘that you have not 
read to us. Of course it’s the 
cream of the whole lot. From a 
lady, too, 1 can tell by the colour 
of the envelope. Now do indulge 
us with a breach of confidence, and 
read it from beginning to end.’ 
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Lady Gertrude smiledand glanced 
restlessly at Join Gordon, while 
she answered Lord Holyhead— 

‘It’s from Bella Jones,’ said she, 
without looking at the latter ; 
‘poor dear! it’s a long journey for 
her, but sine will be here by dinner- 
time.’ 

Gaiters must be inconvenient 
appendages, even for a sportsman, 
if they often require so much atten- 
tion during breakfast as did Lord 
Holyhead’s at this juncture. 

Perhaps I was the only person 
who remarked how very much he 
flushed in consequence of stooping 
to buckle those defences. 

He soon recovered himself, how- 
ever. It is only boys and girls 
who cannot re-adjust the domino 
at a moment’s notice, should the 
wearer indeed be _ sufficiently 
clumsy to let it slip off at all. 
Holyhead had been too often to the 
masquerade to remain long at fault. 

: Sow is her father? he inquired, 
in rather a loud, off-hand tone— 
‘does she say anything about him ? 
—and when do you expect her? 

‘He is better,’ replied her lady- 
ship, ‘or Bella would not be com- 
ing here. She ought to arrive to- 
day by the four o’clock train—the 
one Uncle Edward contrived to 
miss yesterday, in his unwillingness 
to tear himself from London.’ 

‘ Ah, Lady Gertrude !’ said I, ‘my 
London and yours have very dif- 
ferent significations. You could 
not even find your way about those 
sober regions which lie at the back 
of the British Museum, and which 
people used to call .Jesopotamia 
when I was young; and | should 
be equally lost in your gay and 
glittering May Fair, the enchanted 
land you are so fond of, only fit 
for fairies like yourself.’ 

Lady Gertrude sighed. ‘ You 
may well call it fairy land, Uncle 
Edward,’ said she; ‘you have no 
idea how soon the glamour wears 
off. The gingerbread is none the 
better in Vanity Fair for being gilt, 
and they gild it very badly, after 
all ; don’t you think so? 

‘Gingerbread is very unwhole- 
some,’ remarked Lady Olivia, ‘ and 
for my part I can’t say I see the 
merit of it. That reminds me, 

il 
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Gilbert, have you given any orders 
about luncheon ? 

‘Yes, mother, replied her son, 
waking out of a fit of abstraction ; 
‘I have seen the keepers. We can 
take Elmhurst and Rosebank in 
one beat. So if Gertrude likes to 
join us at the top of Marygold-lane, 
in the pony-carriage, she can bring 
the luncheon. Then we shall have 
the forty-acres and the home-farm 
tor the afternoon ; not a gun has 
been fired there yet ; we ought to 
get fifty brace.’ 

The two sportsmen emitted that 
low murmur of approbation with 
which such announcements are 
usually received, and Gertrude also 
seemed to coincide with the pro- 
posed arrangements. 

‘You will come with me, Uncle 
Edward? said she ; ‘I want to show 
you the new lodges, and then I 
can drop you when you are tired 
of me, and drive to the station 
for Bella. By-the-bye, the cart can 
go for her things, as she has no 
maid.’ 

‘Do you mean she is coming 
quite by herself? exclaimed Lord 
Holyhead ; and for the moment I 
think he regretted the earnest 
nature of his costume, which would 
admit of no compromise as to his 
purpose, and the keen attachment 
he had always displayed for the 
sports of the field, which made it 
impossible to shirk off and attend 
at the railway station. 

‘Why not? said Lady Gertrude, 
‘the young ladies of the present 
day are very independent, and it is 
high time, in my opinion. We 
women are determined at last to 
assert our rights. We have been 
kept down quite long enough.’ 

She glanced quickly at John 
Gordon as she spoke, but he was 
conversing with Lady Olivia ina 
low tone, and either did not hear 
or did not notice her remark. 

All this time -Gilbert was read- 
ing his letters without apparently 
deriving the slightest information 
from their contents. His breakfast 
consisted of a single cup of coffee 
and a morsel of bread, 

Without further sustenance, 
Lady Gertrude whispered to me, 
he would go through the hardest 
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day’s work, and at dinner would 
be nearly as abstemious in his 
eating, though he drank hard, 
and with a sort of fretful impa- 
tience, like a man in pain. No 
wonder he looked so ill, no wonder 
his form was so wasted and his eye 
so wild. 

‘Had not Lady Olivia noticed 
it? I asked ; ‘ was she not anxious 
about her son? 

‘Not till I pointed it out to her,’ 
she answered, ‘not till I told her 
how alarmed all his friends were 
about him, and that I thought my- 
self he had one foot in the grave.’ 

‘Did she not take fright then ? 
I asked, remembering that even 
Lady Olivia was a mother. 

‘She said his system probably 
wanted bracing, and recommended 
homeopathy,’ was the reply. 

It seemed only yesterday I had 
seen the brave, bright child fall 
with his pony in the park, had 
marked him appeal instinctively to 
his only parent for sympathy and 
assistance, and had wondered how 
she could refuse it so coldly. How 
well [remembered itall. lwalked 
into the library to write my letters 
with a heavy heart. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
FAMILY 


LIKENESSES. 


3ut I could not get on with my 
letters. Do what I would, it was 
impossible to force my thoughts 
into any other channel than that 
in which they persisted in flowing. 
Here was I once more in the old 
house at West-Acres. Once more 
under that well-remembered roof ; 
why, there was not a brick in its 
whole structure, not a tree in the 
park, nor a walk in the shrubbery, 
that was not to me alive with pain- 
ful memories and bitter, sweet 
associations, I did not dare draw 
up the blinds of the very window 
over against which I sat, and yet 
why not? I had been seeing that 
elm avenue every day for forty 
years. It would look to-day with 
the sun on it, just as it did that 
time. My hair is worn and grey, 
my limbs are wasted, my form bent, 
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and my teeth gone, yet even now 
I cannot see the sunlight flickering 
through an elm tree, or the tender 
fern waving in the breeze, but that, 
were it not for very shame, I would 
fain turn aside and weep. I have 
been a man of peace all my life, 
useless, it may be, and but a blade 
of tares amongst the wheat; an 
unprofitable servant indeed, and a 
helpless, but I have never been an 
overt and presumptuous rebel. I 
have committed no heinous and 
unpardonable crime. I am _ no 
murderer, no suborner, no thief, 
Why must I be haunted for ever 
with that one ineffaceable picture q 
Is my punishment, like Cain’s, to 
be greater than I can bear? Two 
are pacing up and down the last 
forty yards of that arch-roofed 
avenue —the rich autumn corn 
fields are studded with ricks, and 
glowing in the noon-day glare—the 
cattle are standing knee-deep in 
the shrunken bed of the broad, 
shallow river; myriads of insects 
circle in the sunbeams as they 
stream athwart the long perspec- 
tive of the glade. It is a time of 
ripened promise, of mature beauty, 
of reward and fruition throughout 
all nature. And still those two 
pace backwards and forwards, every 
turn threatening to be the last, and 
still the one pleads with tearful 
eagerness, and still the other’s face 
is turned haughtily and pitilessly 


away. So they parted in anger, 
and met— never again — never 


again, 

Years rolled on, so painful and 
harassing whilst there was hope, 
so long and dreary when doubt 
had sunk into certainty. The 
blow was felt over and over again 
in anticipation before it fell—there 
was no fresh place left in which 
another sting could be planted 
when the last stroke was dealt 
upon the numbed and _stupefied 
sufferer. Then the grave closed 
over the one, and the other buried 
heart and hope forevermore. Since 
that the pilgrimage seems to have 
no landmarks. Tardy and noise- 
less, yet with something soothing 
in its monotony, has been the 


journey overthat wide waste of sand. 
Palm trees and springs of gushing 
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water have not lain in the way- 
farer’s track, and there is no mirage 
for eyes that were dimmed so long 
ago with tears, "ovation we 
may count our footsteps now, for 
we cannot but be near the end. 
It must be that soon we shall see 
the blue sea sparkling in the 
horizon, and the white shroud-like 
sail that is waiting to waft us 
home. 

There are many consolations for 
the aged which the young can 
never be brought to understand. 
If our joys are not so keen as yours, 
my blooming minor, we do not 
chafe, and fret, and fight with the 
wind under our griefs, <A cer- 
tain resignation, less the result of 
content than of hopelessness, for- 
bids us to kick with our gouty feet 
against the pricks. We accept the 
bitter potion, so to speak, and 
gulp it down with a wry face. 
Whereas you must needs shout and 
struggle, and have your nose held, 
and swallow it the wrong way 
after all, till you extract twice its 
natural nausea from the draught. 
But there is one pang that probes 
us very sharply, from which you 
are exempt. One reflection that 
makes us feel very sad and un- 
comfortable, that causes you too 
often to deem us meddlers, and 
officious, and unkind. When time 
and necessity have reconciled us 
to our own shipwreck, when 
though we can never forget it, we 
have ceased to dwell upon the 
hour that saw our goodly vessel 


‘broken up, and our precious cargo 


heaving on the wave, it does gall 
us to mark your young confidence 
steering straight for the hidden 
reef, it does grieve us to see you too 
swamped and engulfed in the 
briny waters, stretching madly at 
the illusive spar that dances just 
beyond your reach, turning wild 
eyes to the pitiless heaven that 
seems to mock your need and your 
despair. 

It is the recollections inspired 
by this old library that have made 
me so sombre a moralist to-day. 
This old library, in which I had 
spent so many hours of study, so 
many hours of dreamy, listless 
It was a_ beautiful 
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room, too, and thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the fine old place. It is 
needless to describe it, people 
always skip descriptions, and truth 
to tell, I could never, for as often as 
IT have perused it, take a thorough 
inventory of its contents. My eye 
was always arrested by a certain 
picture which hung above the lofty 
chimney-piece. A picture painted 
long ago an unknown artist, yet 
of extraordinary merit, and worked 
out with a skill and knowledge of 
light and shade not unworthy of 
Rembrandt himself. It repre- 
sented a young man of considerable 
beauty, with the brown hair and 
rich complexion hereditary in the 
Ormes, dressed in the gorgeous 
apparel of Charles IL’s reign ; 
and I remember that connoisseurs 
could never sufficiently praise the 
skill with which the artist had 
wrought out the elaborate orna- 
ments and details of his costume, 
while at the same time he kept 
them down in the deep shadow 
that was indispensable to the deve- 
lopment of his conception. Two 


or three subordinate figures in the 
background were carousing round 


a table, and the broad humour of 
their jollity, with a certain coarse- 
ness of expression and attitude, 
might have been borrowed from 
the Dutch school. But the princi- 
pal character was essentially an 
original creation. Standing forward 
with a half-emptied goblet in his 
hand, he seemed to be giving some 
toast of more unbridled audacity 


than even his boon companions - 


could appreciate or understand. 
His full lip curled with an expres- 
sion in which joviality, recklessness, 
and a certain sorrowing self-con- 
tempt were strangely mingled ; but 
it was in the eyes that the painter 
had displayed the whole power and 
resources of his genius. Deep, 
wild, and piercing, they seemed to 
flash from out the canvas, and yet 
there was a subdued melancholy in 
their expression truly touching. 
The effect was so life-like as to be 
startling, even unpleasant. I 
remember that Lady Gertrude 
when a child used to make faces 
and shake her little fist through 
the closed door at the dreaded pic- 
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ture, but that when brought into 
the room she would scream to be 
taken away in an access of horror 
at her aversion. ‘I want to go, I 
want to go, she would repeat, ‘I 
don’t like its eyes!’ And many a 
time have I carried her into the 
drawing-room and soothed down 
her terror with her picture books 
and her toys. There was a story, 
too, connected with the painting, 
a legend of the house that gratified 
the pride of the Ormes, as people 
are proud of any notoriety, good 
or evil, which has distinguished 
some member of their family long 
ago. Wecan boast of our pedigrees, 
we mushrooms of the West; and 
yet we can despise the lineage of a 
Jew who counts back to the build- 
ing of the Temple, or an Arab 
whose progenitor, a man of ancient 
family then, stood by Mahomet in 
the cave. Lam not sure but that 
these same pedigrees are valued in 
proportion to their brevity. I have 
heard that now they have had time 
to own grandfathers, the Yankees 
are beginning to talk about their 
ancestors. Well, perhaps it is an 
amiable weakness, after all; cer- 
tainly a cheap and innocent display. 
I believe fortive-and-twenty pounds 
the Heralds’ College will trace you 
up to Royaltyin the tenth ortwelfth 
generation ; and who, for the trifling 
consideration of a ‘pony,’ but would 
choose to be so near the purple as 
that? They need not have been so 
proud of him, though, for after all 
there was not much to boast of in 
this scion of the House of Orme, 
nor in his history. I have heen 
told the legend over and over again. 
I believe it to be a true story. I 
can remember every word of it. 
Here it is :— 

Frank Orme was a second son ; 
like many other second sons, his 
fortune was meagre, his position 
very galling to a proud, undisci- 
= spirit. His elder brother 
tufane was not the man to smooth 
his difficulties, or to lend him a 
helping hand in the little scrapes 
ont petty troubles which then as 
now embarrassed the lot of younger 
brothers with high spirits and low 
incomes. Rufane was a morose 
unamiable person, conscientious in 
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the discharge of what he considered 
his duties, but making no allow- 
ances for the slightest dereliction 
on the part of others, and altogether 
a characteristic specimen of the 
party to which he adhered. When 
the ‘troubles’ began, Rufane had 
espoused the side of the Parliament, 
and become, moreover, a tolerably 
rigid Presbyterian. Nor did he 
confine his political tenets to 
abstruse speculations. He led out 
his tenants under Essex, sorel 

against their will, to do battle with 
the King, and had once the honour 
of exchanging sword-thrusts with 
Prince Rupert in a charge. It was 
well for Mr. Orme that he wore a 
breastplate of proof on that occa- 
sion, also that the Prince, who 
swept down upon him like a hawk, 
had other matters to attend to than 
a repetition of his thrust. Frank 
of course adopted the other side, 
and made his first essay in arms as 
a stripling at Edgehill. His child- 
ish face was as forward amongst the 
pikes of the rebels as many a 
rugged veteran’s, and the boy 
seemed to take kindly and naturally 
to the trade of slaughter. After 
such a demonstration the brothers 
of course became avowed enemies; 
but even this open hatred, bitter 
as it was, and unnatural between 
two of the same blood, was prefer- 
able to the malice that had been 
rankling for years. A thousand 
little every-day occurrences had 
long embittered them against each 
other ; and if Rufane’s was a dis- 
position not to overlook an offence, 
Frank's was one that could neither 
forgive nor forget an injury. Scenes 
of insult and humiliation had made 
a deep impression in the younger 
brother's breast. It was a custom 
in the family to close the carousals, 
of which they were all somewhat 
too fond, with a parting toast— 
‘To our next merry meeting! and 
the practice had not been suffered 
to die out in Rufane Orme’s time, 
who, Puritan as he was, showed no 
disinclination to such pleasures of 
the senses as were permitted by 
his creed. One bright summer's 
evening the brothers sat together 
at the supper table. They were 
alone in the world, those two, 
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Father and mother sleeping in the 
vaults of the old church yonder 
amongst the trees. No nearer 
relative than a cousin, whom they 
had never seen; nothing to divide 
them but their own evil passions 
and wayward hearts. How they 
ought to have loved and clung to 
each other. <A flagon stood between 
them on the supper-table. The 
wine blushed and sparkled in the 
glow of sunset. Rufane drank 
deeply, and with a dogged, sullen 
air ; already his brow was flushed, 
and his features swollen with his 
potations. Frank’s cup stood un- 
tasted before him, and neither 
spoke a word. 

At last the younger brother broke 
silence with an allusion to their 
previous conversation— 

‘Not so much as would purchase 
a horse and a sword! If I lived 
you should be repaid with interest. 
The Ormes have never been unsuc- 
cessful soldiers. If I fall, you will 
be spared the charges to which you 
are now put for a morsel of food 
and a cup of wine.’ 

He spoke in anything but the 
conciliatory tones of a borrower. 
There was bitter hatred and keen 
irony in every compressed syllable. 

‘You are not obliged to go,’ 
answered the elder, in a cool, care- 
less voice, inexpressibly irritating 
to the chafing spirit of the boy. ‘If 
yon knew your duty you would 
remain in the station in which you 
have been placed, therewith to be 
content. But go or stay, it is no 
affair of mine. You have your 
portion ; I do not choose to inter- 
fere.’ 

The boy’s fury blazed out— 

‘My portion!’ he repeated. ‘The 
wages of a groom or a falconer! 
No, brother, I will not be indebted 
to you; you have said it yourself. 
Not another morsel will I eat, not 
another drop will I drink, beneath 
your roof, This very night I will 
ride away before the moon is up. 
I leave you; I despise you; I 
renounce you. When I have made 
myself a name, and you come 
cringing to claim kindred with me, 
I will abjure you, and proclaim to 
the world how false-hearted and 
mean and ungenerous you were.’ 
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He rose while he spoke, but his 
young heart smote him as heglanced 
at the old church-tower, and he 
turned and put out his hand— 

‘I shall never see you again,’ he 
said, his voice faltering a little, ‘so 
we need not part in anger now. 
Rufane, do you remember our 
mother? 

‘I do, answered the other, in the 
same cold, grating voice, refilling 
the cup at his elbow the while ; 
‘and how she warned you against 
that undutiful and rebellious spirit 
of yours, which was sure to bring 
you to evil,’ 

The other ground his teeth and 
turned upon his heel; but even 
then his mother’s face rose before 
him; the face he used to drag 
down with his two little arms so 
laughingly to meet his own; the 
face he had seen long ago white 
and beautiful in its cotiin, when he 
thought his heart was broken for 
evermore. He looked back, less in 
anger than reproach— 

‘I will bear you no malice,’ he 
said. ‘Brother, for the last time, 


Farewell!’ 
The other lifted his full cup with 


a sneering smile. ‘To our next 
merry meeting! he replied, and 
emptying it at a draught, leaned 
back in his chair, and closed his 
eyes either in real or feigned re- 
pose. 

When he opened them he was 
alone ; and heneversaw his brother’s 
face again, but once. 

The battle of Worcester was fast 
degenerating into a rout. The 
streets of the town were filling with 
pursuers and pursued. The third 
Stuart had played his last stake for 
a crown—and lost. It was a ques- 
tion now of saving the person of 
the king. Covering his flight, a 
body of Royalist cavalry made a 
succession of brilliant and despe- 
rate charges, leaving at every fresh 
effort some Cavalier of name and 
distinction on the field. In these 
onsets Frank Orme signalized him- 
self by a headlong gallantry and 
personal prowess worthy of a dis- 
ciple of Prince Rupert, and was 
largely instrumental in checking, 
though he could not repulse, the 
overwhelming squadrons of the 
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Protector. As he made his final 
effort, which enabled Charles to 
escape, his horse’s bridle was seized 
by an officer of the enemy’s cavalry. 
His sword was already broken, and 
quick as lightning he drew a pistol 
from his holster and shot his as- 
sailant through the body. The 
next instant his charger was clat- 
tering masterless up the street, and 
he was bending in an agony of 
remorse and horror over the dying 
man. 

Yes, the pale face contracted in 
its last spasm was no other than 
Rufane’s. All unconsciously in the 
confusion of the struggle Frank felt 
his hand was red with a brother's 
blood. He strove to stanch the 
wound, but in vain. He strove to 
wrest a word of reconciliation or 
pardon from those writhing lips, 
but the bullet had done its duty 
too well. Regardless of his own 
danger, of the king, of the routed 
army, of everything but the gasp- 
ing sufferer before him, he implored 
Rufane but for one word, one token, 
that should lift the curse from his 
own head ere his brother passed 
away. Once he thought the black 
lips moved, and a stifled murmur 
seemed to gurgle up through the 
blood that was choking the fallen 
man. He bent down and listened 
with wild terror. Hesprang to his 
feet then and caught a loose horse, 
and sped away like a madman. 
Something he had heard froze the 
very fountain of his heart. He 
rode as if chased by furies. Shot 
at by the pursuing Parliamentarians, 
he seemed to bear a charmed life. 
And still he galloped on, that awful 
murmur ringing and surging in his 
ears. ’ ‘To our next merry meeting!’ 
It was not fancy, it was not the 
trick of memory played on an ex- 
cited imagination, for he had bent 
down to catch his brother’s last 
words, and listened for them as 
one listens for the sentence of life 
or death. They were plain enough, 
though the dying lips moved so 
faintly, and the whisper was hoarse 
with exhaustion. Every breeze that 
swept by repeated them, every 
stroke of his horse’s gallop kept 
time to the ghastly refrain, ‘To 
our next merry meeting!’ 
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It matters little how he reached 
Boscobel, and followed the fortunes 
of his fugitive sovereign, to return 
with him at the Restoration, and 
enter in triumph on the goodly in- 
heritance of the Ormes. Remorse 
has a different effect on different 
minds. For some, the thorny path 
leads slowly and painfully up the 
mountain, to reach the springs of 
life and hope at last, fresher and 
purer and more reviving as they 
gush from the bare granite, than 
when stealing sluggishly along 
through the fat pastures of the 
level valley below. Others it goads 
downwards into the broad easy 
road—the descent that grows 
smoother and steeper at every mile- 
stone—the journey that can be 
performed as surely and expedi- 
tiously on a cripple’s crutches as in 
a coach-and-six—that terminates 
at those gates which open wide to 
receive all comers, but which can 
be passed but once, for thence there 
is no return. 

Frank Orme—the lord of West- 
Acres, a king’s favourite, a gentle- 
man of name and position—was a 
very different person from Frank 
Orme the chafing, discontented, 


and morose younger brother, yet 
would he willingly have given all 
he was worth twice over to be able 
to undo the deed that had placed 
him in possession of his present ad- 


vantages. A curse seemed to hang 
over him, which neither employ- 
ment, nor excitement, nor pros- 
perity could take off. He sat in 
a corrupt Parliament, and devoted 
no mean talents to political intrigue 
and the promptings of ambition in 
vain. He attended a dissolute 
Court, and failed to find forgetful- 
ness in the smiles of beauty or the 
favour of Royalty itself. As a last 
resource he married, Rather a bad 
compliment to the lady ; but then, 
as now, the fair sex were not averse 
to the task of reforming a sinner 
(bien entendu not a sinner in rags, 
but a sinner in purple). The last 
etfort seemed no whit more success- 
ful than its predecessors. There is 
a picture of the lady and her boy 
in one of the bed-rooms, a dove- 
eyed dame with a fair foolish face, 
and to all appearance her stays 
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outside her dress, nursing a curly- 
headed urchin, who shows no slight 
resemblancetothe stock from which 
he sprang; the whole depicted 
under a blue curtain with a crimson 
sunset in the distance. He did not 
love the foolish face, but he made 
it a kind, cold, indifferent husband, 
and it consoled itself perhaps as 
best it might, or perhaps it paled 
and pined and longed in secret, and 
so grew old before its time. Who 
knows? It is full two hundred 
years ago. Who cares? They are 
hideous ornaments, those _ stiff 
family pictures, yet are they sug- 
gestive representations neverthe- 
less. Before he was thirty, Frank 
Orme was a doomed man. 

Like many another who looks 
here and there, before and behind, 
around and below, everywhere but 
above, for some distraction, some 
palliative of the pain rankling at 
his heart, the lord of West-Acres 
tried the same remedy that might 
have been selected by any ignorant 
clown on his estate. Drenched 
with wine, and maddened with 
licentious shouting revelry, he 
could jforgd for a few hours; and 
then, when the spectre drew aside 
his curtain and woke him to me- 
mory, what resource had he but to 
drown it once again? There must 
have been something weak in the 
moradie of these Ormes. They were 
a gallant race and a gifted, from 
father to son, but they seem to have 
been incapable of facing unaided 
the misgivings or the sorrows which 
their own imaginations conjured 
up. Frank found no pleasure save 
in these brutal orgies, and it was 
strange that, to whatever excesses 
they were carried, he neverneglected 
that parting toast, ‘To our next 
merry meeting ! giving it out with 
a ghastly mockery of gaiety as if 
in defiance of some invisible agency, 
and quafting off his wine in its 
honour with the reckless mirth of 
despair. 

By his own desire, and from some 
morbid feeling which we could not 
and would not anatomise, he was 
painted in the act of pledging his 
accustomed toast. It is probable 
that the artist whom he employed 
had assisted him more than once in 


















































































































































































































draining a flagon to do it justice. 
Time after time were his b : 

une after time were his boon com 
panions half startled, half amused, 
at the increasing wildness of his 
voice and gestures when he enun- 
ciated the well-known sentence ; 
time after time they winked and 


shrugged their shoulders, and 
touched their wine-sodden fore- 


heads with owlish gravity; but 
those who drink at a man’s charges 
are usually the last to interfere with 
his whims ; and the Ormes were : 
race that seldom listened to advice, 
certainly that never brooked re- 
proof. 

At last, one afternoon the foolish 
face, sitting with her child, was 
startled by a visit from her hus- 
band. He spoke more kindly to 
her than was his wont, and took 
more notice of his boy. Then he 
bade her farewell, ‘he was going a 
journey,’ he said, ‘not a very long 
one, yet for which some prepara- 
tions must be made. He should 
mount his horse after dinner, to 
which he had invited a few friends. 
Life was uncertain: in case of 
accident, he had come to wish 
her “Good-bye.” She had been a 
good wife to him.’ 

Emboldened by this unaccus- 
tomed tone, the foolish face bright- 
ened up, and asked whether she 
might not take her place at the 
dinner-table as he was to depart so 
soon? That handsome brow of his 
could look very black on occasion. 
It darkened now as he answered 
harshly inthe negative. Buthe kissed 
her on the forehead directly after- 
wards, and bade her ‘ Farewell’ very 
kindly once more. Poor woman! 
she treasured up that caress to her 
dying day. 

Then Frank Orme gathered his 
boon companions about him, and 
laugh and shout and song made 
the rafters ring. At last he pledged 
them all in a double measure with 
the well-known toast, ‘To our next 
merry meeting!’ crushed the empty 
cup beneath his heel, and so, with- 
out another word, walked to the 
door, mounted his horse, and was 
gone, 

By midnight, the horse came 
quietly back to his stable. By noon 
of the next day a lad found Mr. 
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Orme’s hat, gloves, and cloak, under 
an old oak-tree about two miles 
from West-Acres. When that lad 
died a man of fourscore, the 
master had not returned. His fate 
has been a mystery ever since. 
The foolish face mourned for him, 
they say, and waited long before 
she married again; and the curly- 
headed child sat in its father’s 
chair. Some people affirm that 
father appears to his descendants 
even now. I know the late Mr. 
Orme fancied he saw him more than 
once, but this was when his mind 
was failing, and shortly previous 
to his own decease. It is a queer 
story. None the less so for the 
wild expression of the picture. I 
wonder where he met his brother 
Rufane, and whether they are re- 
conciled now ? 

‘Uncle Edward, are you not 
coming? said a voice at my elbow, 
‘and how idle you are! A whole 
morning gone, and not a letter 
ready for the post.’ 

Lady Gertrude, in a provoking 
little hat, was standing by my side. 
I did not hear her come into the 
room, so engrossed was I with my 
meditations, 

‘I will put them off till to- 
morrow, I replied ; ‘the fact is, my 
dear, I am getting old and dreamy. 
I have been thinking of the past, 
and looking at that picture.’ 

Her glance followed mine, and 
for an instant the childish expres- 
sion of terror came back into her 
face. 

‘That picture! she said, ‘I 
wish they would take it away; I 
have a horror of it. Oh! Uncle 
Edward, do you see it too? Is not 
Gilbert getting like it, especially 
about the eyes ? 


CHAPTER XL. 
LADY WILFUL. 


It was a relief to get out of 
doors. I seemed to breathe more 
freely in that pure, warm air. The 


last days of September were going 
out with the rich tints of autumn 
The 


the flower 


and the sunny skies of June. 
scarlet geraniums in 
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garden surfeited the eye with their 
bright masses loading the shaven 
sward ; the tall hollyhocks reared 
their gaudy rosettes above a splen- 
did confusion of verbena, petunia, 
anemone, and calceolaria spangled 
with spots of gold. The pendant 
fuchsias drooped in their last love- 
liness, and the sweet heliotrope 
exhaled her dying fragrance ere 
she sank to decay. Only the roses 
were past. All was left that could 
extort admiration, but the balmy 
scent that gives its dearest charm 
to the summer garden was gone 
with the summer prime. So is it 
in life. Rich and bright is its 
meridian splendour—deep are the 
hues and noble is the beauty of 
success ; but who would not give 
it all so willingly but for one breath 
of the hopeful sweetness that per- 
vaded those showery mornings in 
May? 

Gertrude was proud of her driv- 
ing, and not without reason; she 
managed twa high-bred, spirited 
ponies with considerable skill. We 
had no servant with us, as the 
groom who was to accompany her 
when she dropped me, had gone on 
to our trysting place with the 
sportsmen, As we swept round a 
turn in the avenue, a deer that had 
been couching in the fern suddenly 
sprang to its feet, and bounded 
across the’ road immediately in 
front of the ponies’ heads. One of 
them took fright and tried to turn 
round, iy fair charioteer’s brows 
went down and her lips shut 
tight as she administered two or 
three sharp cuts which brought the 
rebel to obedience, then the pretty 
face cleared, and she soothed and 
caressed him with the end of the 
whip, and spoke to him in gentle 
conciliatory tones, which the ani- 
mal seemed perfectly to under- 
stand. I wonder if she read my 
thouglits, for she turned to me 
with her meaning air, and said, 

‘Do you remember, Uncle Ed- 
ward, when you used to call me 
Lady Wilful, and tell me the fairy 
tale about what happened to the 
princess who would have her own 
way? 

‘You have yours with the ponies, 
at any rate,’ I replied. ‘ Your sys- 
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tem, I see, is one of rewards and 
punishments. Do you not think, 
however, it would be better to try 
the caresses jirst ? Or perhaps you 
consider they are the more wel- 
come for the flogging that precedes 
them.’ 

[ think she was answering her 
own thoughts when she replied, 
for she looked straight between 
the ponies’ heads far beyond the 
new lodges which we were rapidly 
approaching, 

‘I believe a strong will is best 
counteracted by a stronger than 
itself. I believe all creatures, not 
excepting the human race, are 
prone to despise the yielding and 
to give way before the firm. And 
yet it is far more painful to insist 
than to concede. But it never an- 
swers to give in, never. Fancy, 
Uncle Edward, if I had let that 
pony turn round! why we should 
have been back at the hall door by 
this time !’ 

‘And if he had insisted, said I, 
‘for after all he is much stronger 
than both of us put together, and 
you had thought proper to fight it 
out ? 

‘Then the carriage would have 
been broken all to pieces, and you 
and I had to trudge home on foot, 
You see somebody must get the 
worst of it ! 

This feminine argument was 
conclusive. I recognised in it the 
principle that has held the sexes in 
equipoise so many thousand years. 
I remembered our mother, and the 
apple her honest husband would 
never have dreamed of touching 
but for her. I did not forget Sam- 
son with his head in that coaxing 
Philistine’s lap. A vision came 
across me of routed legions and 
galleys scattered like scared water- 
fowl over the blue southern sea, 
and frank-hearted Antony de- 
stroyed because dark Egypt smiled. 
It needed not to go back into his- 
tory to find parallel examples. I 
thought of many a bright joyous 
comrade and many a trusty friend. 
I thought, no I dared not think, of 
the story [ knew best of all, but I 
subscribed sincerely to the sen- 
tence, ‘Somebody must get the 
worst of it 7 and it is not the least 
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generous, the least trusting, the 
least devoted, that is to ‘get the 
worst.’ No; in this, as in other 
matters, they take sufficient care 
that the so-called weakest shall not 
go to the wall. 

We stopped at the lodges, and 
inspected the progress that had 
been already made. We _ looked 
down across the park to where the 
chimneys and gables of the hall 
peeped through a mass of towering 
elms, and a thin smoke curled up- 
ward into that blue sky laced 
with a streak of silvery clouds. 
The lake at our feet glowed like 
burnished gold, and the woods 
beyond seemed sleeping, hushed, 
and still, in the hot haze of noon. 
The same thought, I am _ sure, 
crossed each of our minds at the 
same moment. ‘To be lord of all 
this, and not to be happy! was my 
inward reflection; and Gertrude, 
touching the ponies with her whip, 
broke silence and put the carriage 
in motion at the same time. 

‘What a deal Gilbert might do 
here,’ said she, ‘if he were only to 
turn his mind to it; and it would 
be the best cure for himself at the 
same time. Uncle Edward, I want 
to ask your advice. What do you 
think ought to be done about Gil- 
bert ? 

It was a comprehensive question, 
and she put it with the clear, pene- 
trating look that sat so well on her 
fair young face. I know not what 
prompted me to answer as I did. 
I know not why, being so intimate 
as | was with both, I should have 
chosen not to be sure that her feel- 
ings towards her cousin were like 
those of a sister for a brother, 
scarcely less, certainly not more. 
I looked full into her eyes as | 
replied, 

‘He ought to marry; I see no 
other chance of saving him from 
everything that is worst.’ 

‘Ah! if he would do that, said 
she, with the same clear, bright 
look, ‘it would make us all so 
happy. But do you think there is 
any hope of it? Are you sure if 
he did, he would not make bad 
worse? I thought you were more 
or less romantic than the rest of us, 
Uncle Edward, and did not con- 
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sider marriage the universal panacea 
for improvement when everything 
else has failed.’ 

She read my thoughts pretty 
clearly. I have never lowered the 
richest blessing earth can bestow 
toa mere remedy for dissipation, 
never looked upon the troth-plight 
of a pure and loving woman as the 
safety-valve that shall possibly 
check the excesses of a wild young 
man. 

‘If he married some one who 
could guide as well as interest him, 
was my answer, ‘whom he re- 
spected as well as loved, I do be- 
lieve that even now it would not 
be too late. Such a wife would 
make him a different being here 
and hereafter. You know as wel! 
as I do how much good there is 
about Gilbert, how generous and 
forgiving he is, how sensitive to 
kindness, how easily led by his 
affections.’ 

The bright eyes were filling fast 
with tears, but the little hands 
guided the driving-reins to an inch. 
Old fool that I was! I must needs 
put my oar into waters already 
sufficiently troubled. I who ought 
to have known, who did know, 
that it was simply impossible, must 
needs subscribe for the moment to 
the conclusions of the gossiping 
tircle of relatives and friends, who 
dispose in theory of the feelingsand 
affections as readily as of the pros- 
pects and fortunes of another. 

‘I only know one person,’ I re- 
sumed, ‘who has it in her power 
to rescue Gilbert now. I wish I 
was as sure of her willingness as 
her ability.’ 

I looked straight in her face 
while I spoke. She met my eye 
quite calmly ; not a shade of con- 
fusion darkened her fair open 
brow, but there was something 
bitter and unhappy about the ex- 
pression of her mouth as she re- 
plied, 

‘I know what you mean, Uncle 
Edward, but it will never be. Once, 
I grant you, it was not impossible. 
Now it is completely out of the 
question, Dear Gilbert! how happy 
he would be with any one who was 
really fond of him, and how happy 
she would be too. Where shall we 
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find the Princess, Uncle Edward ? 
Is she coming, think you, in a 
coach-and-six with outriders, like 
Cinderella at eleven o'clock at night, 
or in rags and tatters, like poor 
Cinderella at one in the morning ? 
I think, if I know my cousin, the 
rags will have it. I wish | could 
see her, though, whether she came 
in pattens or glass slippers! As 
for me, she added, brightening up, 
with a joyous sunshiny look that 
did my heart good (‘steady ponies! 
| wont have you start off because 
you hear a shot fired), as for me, I 
shall never marry, but remain Lady 
Wilful to the end of the chapter.’ 

‘We like you very much as you 
are, was my reply, as the carriage 
stopped at the turn down Mari- 
gold-lane, and we espied the three 
sportsmen wading knee-deep in a 
field of swedes ; ‘but you would 
not be a woman if you were not 
liable to change your mind ; and it 
don’t follow that because you pro- 
mise some deluded victim to obey 
him, you should not continue to be 
Lady Wilful afterwards just the 
same,’ 

She was not listening to me, for 
just then a brace of partridges got 


up before John Gordon, and he 
shot them right and left. 
What fun they had in that field 


of swedes. How they traversed it 
backwards and forwards, length- 
wise, and cross-wise, up and down, 
and beat it every inch. How 
steady was that sagacious old 
pointer, whose duties were limited 
to the quest after dead game and 
baffling pursuit of ‘runners,’ of 
which I am bound to say there 
were indeed but few. The three 
gentlemen were no uncertain shots, 
and so surely as the russet partridge 
whirred up from its variegated 
covert, so surely it went down, 
shot dead and true, before one or 
other of those unerring barrels. 
How grim and unmoved was the 
broad-shouldered keeper. An in- 
stitution at West-Acres wasthat man 
of superhuman gravity, who was 
never known to smile, but who 
entered into every detail of his 
profession with a reverent earnest- 
ness as of one who lived for no- 
thing else in the world. He was 
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not without a sort of dry humour, 
nevertheless, and a bon-mot of 
Orme’s old keeper had even found 
its way to the clubs in St. James’s- 
street. It was produced at Flip- 
pant’s expense, who, although a 
deadly shot, had suffered a wood- 
cock to escape him whilst draining 
his sherry flask in the middle ride of 
West-Acres Wood on occasion of a 
large battue, and was ever after- 
wards spoken of by the keeper as 
‘the London gentleman as didn’t 
seem to take much notice.’ 

How the stable boy in the rear, 
ordered out on a young horse 
for the purpose of ‘ marking’ the 
wilder coveys, scampered hither 
and thither. Not doing much in 
the way of observation, certainly, 
but finishing countless imaginary 
Derbys and St. Legers, with his 
hands down, his feet rammed home 
in the stirrups, to his own bound- 
less satisfaction, and the general 
agitation and discomfiture of the 
young horse. 

How another assistant, following 
with beer, made repeated applica- 
tions to that fluid, till his face 
shone rubicund under the influence 
of its own innate health, combined 
with a mild stage of intoxication, 
and exposed to a broiling sun. 

How John Gordon walked un- 
tiring, with his iron muscles and 
his indefatigable stride, and rarely 
missed and never smiled; how 
Gilbert, with his light springy 
step, and a certain grace of gesture 
which never left him, reminded 
me of the Gilbert of old times ; and 
lastly, how cheery and gladsome 
was Holyhead’s manly face as he 
sprang over the fence into the lane, 
and announced his delight at our 
arrival, and the extreme rapacity 
of his inner man for the good 
things with which we had come 
provided. 

‘Two-and-thirty brace, Lady 
Gertrude ! exclaimed the peer in 
triumph ; ‘and the practice, though 
[ say it that shouldn't, remarkably 
accurate. Do you know, Gordon 
has scarcely missed a shot the 
whole morning. We've all done 
well, and now exhausted nature 
must sink without supplies, What 
have you brought? Sandwiches! 


























good! Cold pie! good! Sherry! 
very good! And a bottle of claret. 
My old friend at my elbow again! 
Lady Gertrude, you come like the 
Goddess of Plenty to the thirstiest 
of your worshippers. Here's your 
good health,’ 

Holyhead drained his glass with 
exceeding goodwill, applying him- 
self thereafter to the pie with an 
earnestness that stopped his mouth 
for a season most effectually. ¢ 

In the meantime Gilbert and 
Gordon had laid their guns aside, 
and came up to the pony carriage to 
welcome its inmates and its pro- 
visions, though with far less energy 
than their demonstrative compa- 
nion. My boy looked more lke 
himself than 1 had seen him for a 
long time. His eye was bright 
with the excitement of the sport, 
and hard exercise had brought a 
healthy colour to his cheek, but I 
listened in vain for the good- 
humoured banter and flow of lively, 
fanciful conversation which used to 
make him the life and soul of a 
party likethe present. Alas! aribald 
sentiment ora bitter sarcasm was 
the nearest approach to mirth that 
ever now crossed the lips of Gil- 
bert Orme. John’s talent for 
silence, too, had wonderfully in- 
creased of late, particularly in 
Lady Gertrude’s presence. For- 
merly they were never tired of ap- 
pealing to each other on the most 
trivial subjects, and would wrangle 
good humouredly upon every pos- 
sible topic from morning till night ; 
now they only exchanged words 
when it was unavoidable, and even 
then I could not help remarking 
that their eyes never met. It was 
for Holyhead to keep us all in good 
spirits. He had already discussed 
a capital luncheon, and whilst he 
puffed at his cigar was deep in an 


argument with Lady Gertrude 
upon the charms of partridge- 
shooting. His was one of those 


enviable dispositions which take 
their most vivid colouring from 
the objects immediately surround- 
ing them. Holyhead was always 
engrossed with the present occupa- 
tion or amusement. If he was 
hunting, life seemed to have no- 
thing to offer equal to the stride of 
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a good horse and the pace of a 
pack of fox-hounds. If he was 
deer-stalking, the essence of poetry 
and delight was comprised in the 
dim mountain and the distant herd, 
the deep corrie, and the wreathing 
mist rising like a curtain from the 
black fastnesses of the glen. In 
salmon fishing he vowed there was 
no niusic to him like the spin of a 
reel, and the swirl of a rushing 
stream ; whilst of all sports in the 
world, he declared to-day, none 
could vie with such a morning’s 
shooting and such a luncheon as 
the present. 

Lady Gertrude admitted the 
merits of the luncheon, ‘ but surely,’ 
said she, ‘you don’t call this like 
being on a highland hill. up to 
your knees in heather, with fifty 
brace of grouse in the creels? 

‘Infinitely superior, answered 
Holyhead, with a vigorous applica- 
tion to the claret ; ‘I cannot admit 
the comparison. Look at the 
variety of a day’s shooting in a low 
country. The constant change of 
scene—the snug farm on the rising 
ground—the pretty village in the 
valley—the rich autumnal woods 
to back those slopes of bright yel- 


low and intense green. Luxuriant 
hedgerows everywhere—a gleaming 


river gliding peacefully to the sea 
through a perfect wilderness of 
beauty in the distance, and—Lady 
Gertrude with her pony-carriage 
for a foreground ! 

We all applauded his lordship’s 
eloquence. Gilbert slapped him 
on the back, quoting at the same 
time the words put into Balaam’s 
mouth by a certain French philo- 
sopher, ‘Mon ane parle, et méme 
il parle bien.’ Gertrude laughed, 
and vowed she could not dispute 
the merits of the last feature in the 
landscape, ‘but you might have 
that in the Highlands equally well,’ 
she added. 

‘You wouldn't look half so nice 
as you do now,’ objected the ener- 
getic peer, ‘not a bit of it! You'd 
be dressed in that hideous grey 
stuff, to begin with. Then you'd 
be on a shaggy brute of a pony, 
horribly disordered and décoifféc 
with what they call mountain 
breezes there, and we should term 
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a gale of wind anywhere else. Also, 
such a hat as that wouldn't stand 
the climate a day. No, with these 
disadvantages, even you could not 
carry off the general gloom of the 
scene. Then think of those eter- 
nal tracts of moor. You are ro- 
mantic, ladies always are, but you 
don’t like sameness, ladies never 
do. Now, that’s what I object 
to in grouse-shooting—the same 
scenery —the same objects, or 
rather the same want of objects— 
the same grey—the same brown— 
the same purple—the same blue. 
’Pon my life, it’s almost as bad as 
the sea. Yes, it’s just one degree 
better than yachting. I appeal to 
both of you fellows, now, as men 
who are above prejudice. Were 
you not always the least thing 
bored with grouse-shooting by the 
end of the third day ? 

‘But then we hadn’t Gertrude 
with us, said Gilbert, whereat I 
remarked one gentleman of the 
party wince ever such a little, 
though his dark face varied not at 
all. I think she observed it too, 
for she addressed him for the first 
time. 

‘I hear you have been shooting 
very well, Mr. Gordon. I hope 
you like West-Acres better than 
Scotland ? 

One moment the whole iron face 
softened, till its expression was 
almost beautiful; the next, the 
mask was on again as tight as 
ever. 

‘Even withowt the foreground,’ 
he answered, very low, and with a 
cold, distant bow that was almost 
rude. 

The others had gone to resume 
their guns, and I was getting out 
of the carriage, so I think she 
fancied the whisper was unob- 
served in which she replied, ‘Thank 
you for the compliment; you are 
sincere, at any rate. And I am 
sure no one but myself heard 
John’s muttered, ‘God help me! I 
am, with which he strode over the 
fence into the adjoining field. 

Lady Gertrude drove off for the 
railway station at a pace of unusual 
liberality, and John Gordon missed 
the first three consecutive shots 
which offered themselves, to the 
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astonishment and disgust of the 
keeper at his side. 

I walked behind the sportsmen, 
enjoying the freshness of the air 
and the contemplation of a pas- 
time that I had followed in youth 
with passionate eagerness. When 
a man has once cared for field 
sports, I confess I am always sorry 
to see him losing his taste for 
these manly pursuits. I mean 
when they come in his way natu- 
rally and easily. I have remarked 
that it argues either failing energy 
or too great a preponderance of 
one engrossing idea, than which 
nothing is more fatal to the morale 
of the individual. I believe balance 
to be one of the great secrets for 
preserving a well-regulated mind. 
One who can interest and occupy 
himself with what are called trifles, 
has a great advantage over another 
who must be at ‘ high pressure,’ so 
to speak, to work at all. The for- 
mer can keep his faculties in edge 
and polish by frequent and judi- 
cious use, the latter must wear 
them away with too much friction, 
or leave them to lie on the shelf 
and rust. 

As I watched Gilbert, I was con- 
cerned to see the listlessness of his 
bearing, and his mere endurance of 
what used to be one of his keenest 
pleasures. He was such a contrast 
to his two companions, for Holy- 
head, it is needless to observe, was 
an enthusiastic sportsman, while 
John Gordon, though never to be 
betrayed into anything like undue 
triumph or excitement, had still a 
strong zest for any task which re- 
quired the slightest amount of 
skill or perseverance, and consis- 
tently carried out the precept of 
Solomon, ‘ Whatsoever thine hand 
findeth to do, that do with thy 
might.’ 

Nevertheless, field after field was 
beat ; covey after covey flushed, 
marked, broken, and destroyed. 
John Gordon had recovered his 
equanimity and the accuracy of his 
practice. Holyhead was beginning 
to complain of ‘that deathless 
thirst of his.’ There were fifty- 
two brace in the bag; the dews 
were falling rapidly, and a vapoury 
haze was rising from the teeming 
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soil. Heavy banks of clouds tipped 
with crimson were settling over 
the western sky; the partridges 
were calling to each other from 
stubble to stubble ; and even the 
keeper thought it was time ‘to give 
out, as he termed it. The sports- 
men handed their guns to their 
attendants, and striking into the 
high road, made for the park, 
Gilbert remained behind to give a 
few directions as to the disposal of 
some game, and the other two 
walked on at a pace that seemed 
to me peculiarly unsuitable after a 
hard day’s work. Perhaps each 
had ‘some restless reason of his own 
for wishing to get back to the hall. 
T also had an object to pursue. I 
had determined to obtain an hour's 
quiet conversation with my boy. 
We were soon strolling along be- 
tween the high thick hedges, out of 
sight and ear-shot of all but the 
quiet hares and busy rabbits that 
stole out of the plantations to crop 
their dank evening meal. 

Like many other ‘ pleasant vices,’ 
smoking has given me up for years. 
Nevertheless, on occasion I hold 
the composing weed to be of great 
assistance to those who would in- 
vite confidence or unbosom them- 
selves of their sorrows. Gilbert 
smiled as he handed me a cigar. 
For several minutes we walked on 
and smoked without a word. 


CHAPTER XLII 
‘A DAY THAT IS DEAD.’ 


I was the first to break silence. 

‘Gilbert,’ I said, ‘I fear I shall 
have to go soon. I can only spare 
time for a short visit. When shall 
I see you again? What are you 
going to do all the winter? 

I confess to the common weak- 
ness of humanity that shrinks from 
entering at once upon a painful 
subject. I know I am wrong, but 
T cannot help, as it were, putting 
forth my foot and testing the tem- 
perature of the bath, to withdraw 
it again shrinkingly, and prepare, 
not without a shiver, for another 
attempt, rather than souse in at 
once over head and ears, and come 
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up with a glow. Therefore, I tried 
to lead Gilbert on to a confession 
by degrees, 

He started as though I had 
touched upon some subject which 
even then occupied his mind, 

‘Go abroad, | think, he answered 
with rather a disturbed look: ‘to 
Egypt, or South America, or any 
other warm climate. What does it 
matter? What can I do here? 

‘Shall you not stay at West- 
Acres,’ I resumed, ‘now you are 
settled here ? at least till the end of 
the hunting season? 

He laughed bitterly, launching 
at once into the savage tone which 
was habitual now, which he never 
used formerly. 

‘ And fulfil my duties, I suppose, 
in the station in which I am placed! 
Ride half-bred horses over this 
break-neck country, and come home 
in the dark to dine with a few re- 
spectable idiots who haven’t an idea 
beyond the fat on my venison and 
the taste of my claret. Then once 
a week I should attend magistrates’ 
meetings, and commit poor fellows 
to prison that I know are ten times 
better and honester men than my- 
self! Thank you, my dear old 
friend. What a life you would 
chalk out for me ! 

‘I am an old friend, I said, 
gravely, ‘and that is why I am 
talking to you now. Think how 
ninety-nine men out of every hun- 
dred would envy you your lot.’ 

As I spoke we met one of his 
own labourers returning from work. 
His tools hung in a basket behind 
him, his coarse clothes and gaiters 
were plastered with mud, his red 
handkerchief, limp with toil, was 
kaotted loosely round his weather- 
beaten neck. The man was ob- 
viously tired and hungry and poor, 
yet while we passed him he wished 
us a kindly ‘ Good-night, and 
whistled cheerfully as he stepped 
out on his homeward way. 

Gilbert pointed over his shoulder 
with the loading-rod in his hand. 

‘1 would give everything I have, 
he said, ‘ willingly—oh! how wil- 
lingly !—to whistle with as light 
a heart as that fellow, even for a 
day.’ 

There was something so utterly 
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hopeless and spirit-broken in his 
tone that I could hold out no longer. 

* My boy, I said, ‘ you are very, 
very unhappy. I have known it, 

have seen it, for long. Such a 
grief as yours, hidden and cherished 
and brooded over, eats like a sore 
into the heart. Like a sore, too, it 
should be opened and fomented and 
encouraged to run freely till it 
drains itself away. Will you not 
confide in me? Will you not take 
counsel with me? I have known 
you from a child. I have watched 
over you all your life. Gilbert, I 
love you like a son,’ 

He took my arm and pressed it 
in his old kindly manner. 

‘If you know it,’ he said, ‘it is 
no use my telling you. But you are 
right, Uncle Edward, I need not 
mind acknowledging to you that I 
am very miserable. It cannot be 
unmanly to speak the truth ; and 
if it be so, what need that matter 
tome? I have nothing to care for, 
nothing to hope for, on earth. You 
cannot conceive how I loathe the 
wealth and the position and the 
luxury by which people set such 
store. What can they do for me? 


How can they help me? They do 


but give me facilities for evil ; and 
T rush into guilt, not blindly—that 
might be excusable—but wilfully, 
and with open eyes, knowing it 
cannot make me forget even for an 
hour! I sometimes wonder why 
are these things so. I begin to 
doubt Wisdom and Truth, above 
all, Justice. Am I expiating crimes 
committed in a past state, of which 
IT have no remembrance? Or am 
[ punished for the venial follies of 
my youth, in which even now [ can 
see but little harm? What is it I 
have done? or what is the object 
and the intention of making me so 
unhappy? I try to look at the 
whole question with the eye of an 
unprejudiced observer; to be my- 
self the unshrinking anatomist of 
my own moral being—to abstract 
my own identity from the sufferer, 
and watch the fibres quiver and 
the nerves thrill with calm scientific 
interest. You see I go rather deep 
into the thing, he added, with a 
painful attempt at levity, ‘and the 
only conclusion I arrive at is the 
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somewhat inconclusive one—Cuz 
bono ? 

*You do not take the right view 
of it, I argued. ‘How can you 
look dispassionately on your own 
sufferings? And when was cold 
philosophy sufficient to console a 
man for any sorrows but those of 
others? Cui bono? youask. Did 
you ever hear of a prize without a 
struggle? Can you not conceive 
that the furnace must be heated 
sevenfold to temper the true steel ? 
Gilbert, the time will come when 
you will thank God that you have 
been in trouble ! 

* And you mean to tell me that all 
this is for my own good !’ he broke 
in. ‘To put me off with the old 
woman’s argument that wretched- 
ness here necessarily implies hap- 
piness hereafter. 1 dispute the 
whole principle. I,maintain that 
if there is any scheme at all, man 
is intended to be happy both in 
this world and the next—that the 
very affections which constitute the 
blessings of earth fit him best 
for heaven. And what of him who 
is to lose both?—who feels as I 
do, too painfully, that he has been 
deprived in this life of that for 
which the next, whatever it may be, 
can offer him no equivalent? But 
on questions such as these no two 
people can agree. You have not 
felt as I have, Uncle Edward; I 
cannot expect you to think as I do.’ 

I have always been of opinion 
that a grain of illustration is worth 
a pound of argument. We were 
still half-an-hour’s walk from the 
Hall. Evening had already closed 
it. Time and place were equally 
adapted for confidential communi- 
cation. 

‘You doubt my experiences,’ I 
said ; ‘would you like to hear some- 
thing of them? You have known 
me as long as you have known any- 
thing. Do you ever remember me 
different from what I am now? 

He smiled as he answered, 

‘No. My impression of you 
from the first is the same kind dear 
old Uncle Edward, with the same 
white hair, and the same absent 
ways, and I firmly believe the very 
same clothes that you have got on 
to-day.’ 
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‘A sort of old man of the sea,’ I 
replied, ‘ who clung to you so tight 
that you never could shake him off. 
I wonder you were not afraid of 
him as a child, that Ancient Ma- 
riner— 

So long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


Ah! Gilbert, I have never told you 
before ; I will tell you now, almost 
in the Ancient Mariner’s words— 


Oh! wedding-guest this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea ; 

So lonely ’twas that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 


The sea is lonely as ever, but it is 
not so wide now; and I think I 
know that God is often nearer poor 
Hagar in the wilderness than 
mocking Sarah smiling at the tent- 
door, surrounded by flocks and 
herds, asses and camels, and all 
the profusion of the Patriarch’s 
wealth, Think of that desolate 
one as she sat down on the barren 
sand, a bow-shot off from her child 
that she might not see him die. It 
was not till she had abandoned her 
very last hope that the spring 
bubbled up, and they were saved. 
Will you hear how it was with me 
before you were born? 

‘It may seem strange to you that 
the quiet old book-worm whom you 
remember making your bows and 
arrows as a child, and reading 
Herodotus with you as a youth, 
should ever have been, like your- 
self, a man of the world, worldly, 
mixing in all the sports and vani- 
ties that are so engrossing at the 
time, and draining the cup of plea- 
sure with a zest of which even the 
memory carries with it a species of 
intoxication still. He was rich, gay, 
agreeable—he may say so now 
without vanity—and above all, 
thoroughly in earnest. Whatever 
promised amusement or excitement, 
he pursued and ran down with 
unfailing energy. Aye, it’s no use 
disguising it, you know it as well 
as | do—pleasure, empty though it 
be, is a very pleasant thing while 
it lasts. We have read of the Cups 
of Circe, you and I, in the old 
peaceful days. Depend upon it 
they were no insipid draught, Cold, 
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sweet, and sparkling, be sure they 
never lost. their flavour till they 
had produced their effect. Ah! 
with the strength and skill of man- 
hood in one’s limbs, and the hot 
blood of manhood boiling at one’s 
heart, it was no tame pastime to 
sweep along on a _high-couraged 
hunter over fence and field, racing 
with half-a-dozen of the wildest 
and merriest of one’s friends ; no 
wearisome task to watch far into 
the night, quafiing the blushing 
claret, with thick-coming fancies 
crowding in the brain on the gene- 
rous flood, and the charms of wit, 
and friendship, and poetry, and 
romance, brought out as the varnish 
brings out the colours of a picture, 
in each of the brave, thoughtless, 
high-spirited comrades who sat 
around. Why need I dwell on all 
that life offers to the rich and gay? 
The succession of sports, the 
crowded race-course with its rush 
of horses, its Babel of tongues, and 
its flower-show of beauty ; the soli- 
tary heather-bed amongst the dark 
hills that lower round Ben-y-Glo ; 
the wild wave surging up so fresh 
and free from the bows of the 
gliding cutter, steadying bravely to 
the breeze ; above all, the pleasant 
voices of women, the ringing laugh, 
the merry eye, and the intoxicating 
smile. You have done it all; you 
have tried it all. You have been 
through the charmed circle; you 
cannot deny it. It was a gleaming 
fairy-land once, for all it is such 
a waste of desert now. Well, 
Gilbert, I have trodden the same 
path before you; I am ashamed to 
think how well | liked it. But the 
time came at last when I began to 
deem all this sparkle and glitter 
less the end than the accessories of 
existence. When I esteemed such 
but as the stones of lesser price, 
that I would fain group around the 
pearl I thought Thad won. Nay, 
when I flung them away willingly, 
cheerfully, that the pearl might 
show fairer, purer, without the aid 
of extraneous ornament. Then I 
said I have found the philosopher's 
stone at last. What need I care that 
I melt all my possessions in the 
crucible, since 1 have worked out 
the charm that turns everything to 
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gold? Why should I grudge to 
abstract myself from all I have 
hitherto esteemed, and give u 

friends, ambition, fame, station, all 
and everything, since [ have dis- 
covered the pearl of great price, 
which, when a man finds, he sells 
all he has that he may make it his 
own? I was really happy now— 
so I thought, and so I was—for 
about half a day! It is no less sad 
than true, Gilbert ; and you will, I 
feel, agree with me, that this false 
glamour is a warmer, softer light 
than the pure, clear dawn of the 
true day. Alas! instead of growing 
brighter and brighter into the 
splendour of noon, that it should 
fade as rapidly as a meteor, and 
leave us in a darkness all the more 
profound that our eyes have been 
dazzled, and our senses stupified, 
with its sheen. 

‘I set my pearl in gold, if ever 
man did. The gem was well worthy 
of the setting. I am an old man 
now. Boy! I cannot but be within 
a few paces of my grave. Years 
have gone by since then; years 
that have changed everything 
around me. And yet I dare not 


soe to-day of the great sorrow 
t 


iat passed over me and left me 
desolate. 

‘Do you think I cared for worldly 
ruin after that? Do you think the 
choicest gifts of fortune could have 
ever again been to me aught but 
dust andashes? The greatest kind- 
ness you can bestow on the poor 
wretch who has taken his death- 
wound, is to lay him down in 
some quiet corner unnoticed and 
alone, 

*These things are managed for us. 
It must be so, or the memories of 
threescore years aml ten would 
drive a good man mad, Let me 
look calmly back down the long 
valley, and think of what might 
have been. Had I retained all the 
treasures men most covet, health, 
and wealth, and strength, and sta- 
tion, aye, and the one inestimable 
blessing that alone made them all 
worth having, how could I have 
borne to think of Death. Too 
happy for a mortal, I must have 
become a coward from sheer fulness 
of content. Again, had I not been 
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compelled to face actual want alone, 
how would it have racked my heart 
to see her in poverty and distress ? 
On the other hand, to have lost the 
jewel and preserved the setting, 
would have been to sit with folded 
hands in the mute prostration of 
despair. But when all was lost, 
then was it all was gained. It is 
well to have but one Friend left, 
the only Friend that never failed a 
man at his need. There He is, 
always the same, always generous, 
always sympathizing, always for- 
giving; not grudging that you 
never come to Him till every one 
else has spurned you; accepting 

our broken heart all the more 

indly that it is broken and hum- 
bled to the dust. Oh! my boy, if 
the heathen thought he was sure of 
one last resource in death, what 
courage does it give ws to know 
that we have our refuge in life for 
ever !’ 

Gilbert shook his head. He was 
dissatisfied still. How I wished 
for ‘the tongue of men and angels’ 
to win him over to my side. But 
there was a drop of bitterness in 
his heart that turned all his better 
feelings to gall. 

‘Yours is a sad story,’ he said, 
‘but I dare say there are many 
such in the world, though few have 
borne the load so gently and 
bravely as my old friend. Do not 
think, however, that it is any con- 
solation to me to lament and whine 
over so common an infliction as 
mine. On the contrary, [ wish, as 
I have already told you, to look on 
the whole thing as a physiological 
study. It is rather amusing than 
otherwise. You know the facts; | 
need not go over them. You know 
what I felt for her. Oh God! you 
know how I loved her! (it was sad 
how his voice changed), and by this 
time you must know the return 
she has made me for all J could 
give. The thing is almost absurd 
enough to stand fora joke. If the 
devil ever jaughs,—and I am sure 
he must often have cause,—it is 
enough to make him hold his 
sides. Well may he jibe and jeer 
at those who do his work without 
even receiving his wages. I laugh 
at it myself, when I am alone. 
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And yet what would I not have 
sacrificed, what did I not sacrifice 
for her? 1 asked for so little in 
return. Had she but loved me, I 
should have lived all my life true 
and self-denying for her sake. I 
would not even have asked to see 
her, or be near her, but I would 
have heard from time to time of 
her welfare, and so toiled on, hop- 
ing to meet her in another world. 
Is this high and holy affection, or 
is it stark madness? What has 
been my reward? She drops me 
with as little effort as it th to 
pull off a pair of soiled gloves, and 
when I am dying she never comes 
near me to know how I am! 

He spoke with a degree of bitter- 
ness that was painful to hear. It 
was clear he knew nothing of Ada’s 
visit to his sick chamber. My 
gentle, soft-hearted Ada, who would 
have given her life only too hap- 
pily to have saved his. It seemed 
cruel he should so misunderstand 
her. After a moment's silence he 
went on again. 

‘This it is that galls meso. I 
can sometimes hardly endure it. 
This it is that makes me a morose, 
and savage, and miserable man. I 


could have borne anything better 


than this. Rather would I have 
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lost her a thousand times, than 
feel that she is so unworthy, that I 
have been wasting my whole being 
on a myth, on an idea, on that 
which never had an_ existence. 
That the Ada whom | worshipped 
so fondly was false, heartless, 
fickle, and unfeeling as the veriest 
coguette that ever sold herself for 
the miserable triumph of a day !’ 

1 could bear it no longer. To 
hear her so misjudged, so reviled, 
and by Aim of all men on earth! 

‘Hold, Gilbert,’ I said, ‘had you 
seen her as I did, when you were 
insensible in London, and she came 
to take her last look of you on 
earth, you would not speak of her 
as you do now.’ 

Fool that I was, I had better 
have bit my tongue out by the 
roots, than can let him guess at 
the reality of that touching inter- 
view. 

He seized me by the arm, and 
looked wildly into my face, ‘ Did 
she come to me? he said, in a low 
choking voice ; ‘oh God! she loves 
me still !’ 

We were entering the house 
while he spoke, He hurried away 
with staggering, uncertain steps, 
and I heard the lock of his door 
turned when he reached his room. 
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THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


MONG the social problems of 
+i the day which furnish matter 
for much anxious thought and some 
perplexity to those who have the 
welfare of their fellows at heart, 
not the least important is that 
which has for its subject the proper 
observance of Sunday. The ques- 
tion is not a new one: it is one on 
which there has been diversity of 
opinion as well as of practice 
almost from the foundation of 
Christianity. During the last hun- 
dred and fifty years it gave rise to 
little discussion ; but it has of late 
been once more brought promi- 
nently forward. On the one hand, 
attempts at restrictive legislation ; 
on the other, endeavours to assimi- 
late in some measure the English 
Sunday to that of the Continent 
by opening places of public amuse- 
ment; in a word, the conflicting 
efforts of one party to draw tighter, 
of the other to relax, existing re- 
straints, have invested the subject 
with fresh interest. We beg our 
readers will not be alarmed. We 
have not the smallest intention of 


entering into any theological dis- 
cussion of this question: we merely 
propose to give a brief sketch of 
its history since the Reformation, 
to offer a few remarks on its pre- 
sent position, and to indicate the 
line which it seems to us most de- 


sirable to follow. In doing this, 
we shall avail ourselves freely of 
the factsaccumulated by Dr. Hessey 
in his able and interesting work on 
the origin, history, and obligation 
of Sunday.* A word or two as to 
the state of the question prior to 
the Reformation may not be out of 
place. 

[t is material to observe that for 
the first three centuries Sunday, 
or the Lord’s-day, was never con- 
founded with the Jewish Sabbath ; 
they were regarded as entirely dis- 
tinct in their origin, and as resting 
on totally different grounds, In 


* Sunday: its Origin, History, and Present Obligation. 
1860. 
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the judgment of the early Church, 
the Sabbath was abrogated with 
the rest of the law of which it 
formed a part: the institution of 
the Christian Festival had entirely 
superseded it. It was not simply, 
as it was afterwards represented, a 
transfer from one day of the week 
to the other; it was a new ordi- 
nance taking the place of one which 
had passed away. And the mode 
of observance was as different as 
were the grounds on which it was 
based. Of the precise extent of 
that observance we have no means 
of judging; probably it was not 
very accurately defined. It seems 
certain, however, that cessation 
from all labour was not imperative ; 
nor was there anything at all like 
that enforced strictness which was 
seen in after-ages. Sabbatarianism 
—that is, confusion of the Sabbath 
with the Lord’s-day—is of much 
later growth. The names, as well 
as the days, were kept perfectly 
distinct ; so much so, that some 
Christian sects observed both: a 
practice, however, which was 
speedily condemned. Saturday was 
still the Sabbath ; and to have ap- 
plied that name to Sunday would 
ion been perfectly unintelligible, 
as, indeed, it would be in Spain or 
Italy to this day. 

The first attempt to prescribe de- 
finite rules for the observance of 
Sunday is to be found, we believe, in 
the well-known edict of Constan- 
tine, A.D.321. In this document rest 
from all secular occupations on Sun- 
day (for so the day is called) is en- 
joined on all persons residing in 
cities ; but in the country those en- 
gaged in agriculture are allowed 
freely to continue their occupation, 
lest it should happen that another 
day not being equally favourable for 
planting or sowing, the opportunity 
offered by Divine Providence should 
be lost.t We have not space to dis- 
cuss the various motives which 
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+ The words of the edict are as follows :—‘ Imperator Constantinus Aug. Helpidio. 
QOmnes judices urbaneque plebes et cunctarum artium officia venerabili die Solis 
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have been assigned for the publi- 
cation of this decree; they were 
probably of a mixed character ; 
but we quite agree with Dr. Hessey, 
that ‘the enactment was not Sab- 
batarian, or an advance towards 
Sabbatarianism ; nor was it, on the 
other hand, a formal permission of 
labour to Christians which was not 
enjoyed before’ though Hooker 
hy to have regarded it in this 
light. On the contrary, it was, as 
it seems to us, a restriction, so far 
as it went ; an interference on the 
part of the State, now become 
Christian, in favour of its Christian 
subjects, the great majority of 
whom, as is well known, were in- 
habitants of the large towns and 
cities. By making the Christian 
Festival a day of rest for the whole 
Empire, and especially by com- 
pelling the cessation of judicial 
and all other public business on 
that day, it left them free to follow 
the dictates of their own con- 
sciences without detriment to their 
worldly interests, and removed all 
hindrances to the due celebration 
of the Divine offices. But there 
is no reference whatever to the 
Sabbath, nor anything in the least 
approaching to Sabbatarian strict- 
ness. So things continued for about 
thenexttwo hundred years. We hear 
of nothing at all ‘like the confusion 
between the seventh day and one 
day in seven, of which we have 
heard so much in England since 
1595. There is no hint of the 
transfer of the Sabbath to the 
Lord’s-day, or of the planting of 
the Lord’s-day on the ruins of the 
Sabbath, those fictions of modern 
times. If the Sabbath appears, it 
appears as a perfectly distinct day. 
And what is still more to our pur- 
pose, looking at the matter as a 
practical one, though law proceed- 
ings are forbidden, and labour for 
gain (at any rate in towns), and 
amusements unseemly for a Chris- 
tian on any day are forbidden, no 
symptom is as yet discoverable of 
compulsory restrictions of, or con- 
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scientious abstinence from, such re- 
creations and necessary duties 
(other than trades and professions) 
as are permissible on other days, so 
long as they do not interfere with 
Divine worship, and the things 
connected with it, and appropriate 
to the Lord’s-day.’ In short, the 
Sunday of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies corresponded very much with 
the ideal of the English Sunday of 
our own day. 

But a change was at hand. The 
authority of the Church began to 
be substituted for that of the Scrip- 
tures. Festivals and holy-days were 
multiplied: gradually the Lord’s- 
day was placed on the same level 
as the rest ; its obligation was based 
on a new ground; it became, in 
short, to be regarded as, strictly 
speaking, no longer a Divine, but 
an ecclesiastical ordinance. At the 
same time, the Church, not content 
to rest upon her presumed infalli- 
bility, or finding perhaps that her 
decrees were in some danger of 
being disregarded, thought it neces- 
sary to have recourse to a higher 
authority. She turned for a sanc- 
tion, like the Puritans in aftertimes, 
to the Old Testament. The Jewish 
festivals were discovered to be the 
type of the Christian, the Jewish 
Sabbath of the Lord’s-day. The 
next step was an easy one. The 
restrictions of the Fourth Com- 
mandment were adopted and re- 
fined upon: kings, councils, and 
bishops vied with each other and 
emulated the later Jewish teachers, 
nay, almost surpassed them, in 
devising minute and vexatious re- 
gulations, regulations equalling in 
rigour and absurdity those adopted 
by the Puritans, or by the Scotch 
of our own day. The period of 
enforced rest was extended from 
the afternoon of Saturday to the 
dawn of Monday. Music was in- 
terdicted, travelling was prohibited ; 
to wash a dish or cook a dinner 
was a mortal sin. Archbishop 
Chichele, the founder of All Souls 
College, in the fifteenth century, in 


quiescant. Ruri tamen positi agrorum culture libere licenterque inserviant; quoniam 
frequenter evenit ut non aptius alio die frumenta sulcis aut vinee scrobibus man- 


dentur ; ne occasione momenti pereat commoditas ceelesti provisione cuncessa. 
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language worthy of Exeter Hall or 
of some of our modern liturgical 
reformers, forbids all barbers and 
other persons to follow theircallings 
on the morning of ‘the Lord’s-day, 
viz., the seventh day, which the 
Lord blessed and sanctified, and on 
which, after the works of the six 
days, He rested from His work ! 
It is curious and very instructive 
to note this identity of principle 
and action in the two extremes of 
ecclesiastical tyranny; this abso- 
lute yet puerile supervision over 
men’s consciences claimed and ex- 
ercised by Pope and Presbytery. 
It is remarkable, too, that both 
seek their sanction in the Old 
Testament, and agree in exalting 
the Jewish law of ceremonies above 
the law of liberty proclaimed by 
the Gospel. But we shall have 
more to say on this point pre- 
sently. Of course, there were 
wiser men who protested against 
these superstitious follies. Grezory 
I. went the length of denouncing 
such opinions as the invention of 
Antichrist ; and other popes and 
bishops, while insisting strongly on 
the sanctity of the Lord’s-day, 


lifted up their voices against any 


Judaic observance of it. But we 
must not linger over this period. 
This excessive strictness led, by a 
not unnatural revulsion, to the 
opposite extreme. The repulsive 
force operated in two ways, but in 
the same direction. Some religious 
sects, as the Lollardsand Waldenses, 
were goaded into the contrary error 
of denying all distinctions of days, 
justifying their tenets by a mis- 
interpretation of some expressions 
of St. Paul ; while the mass of the 
people, finding it impossible to ob- 
serve with the prescribed punc- 
tuality the numerous festivals and 
holy-days which had been elevated 
to a coordinate dignity with the 
Lord’s-day, and made to rest upon 
the same authority, learnt after : 
while to disregard them all equally ; 
or rather, perhaps, as is still the 
case in most parts of the Continent, 
to regard Sunday as of less im- 
portance and of inferior sanctity to 
many of the others. It had become 
a day of which one part was de- 
voted without scruple to the pur- 
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suit of men’s ordinary avocations, 
while the remainder was abandoned 
to mere holiday-making, not un- 
frequently to licentiousness and 
excess of every kind. At_ this 
point the Reformation found the 
question. ‘The Lord’s-day was 
obscured bya sort of Sabbatarianism 
established on an _ ecclesiastical 
foundation.’ This wasits theoretical 
position, its place in the ecclesias- 
tical system ; in the practice of the 
people it had become almost wholly 
desecrated. The Continental Re- 
formers, in their antagonism to 
everything savouring of Popery, 
did not content themselves with 
sweeping away at once the array of 
holy-days which had grown up 
under the shadow of the Church 
of Rome, and with denying the 
Jewish or Sabbatical character of 
the Lord’s-day ; they ran into the 
opposite extreme of refusing to it 
any claim to a Divine origin ; they 
placed it among the ordinances 
which, being matters of indifference, 
any ‘ particular or national Church 
hath authority to ordain, change, 
or abolish: some of them even 
went the length of declaring it to 
be a mere civil institution, binding, 
if binding at all, only by the will 
of the secular power. Calvin, in- 
deed, deliberated for some time 
whether, as an effectual protest 
against superstition, the day of rest 
should not be changed to Thursday, 
though after some hesitation he 
decided on retaining Sunday, on 
the ground of expediency. It 
would be foreign to our purpose to 
enter into any discussion as to the 
other reasons, based upon their - 
peculiar theological views, which 
may have conspired with the hatred 
and dread of Rome in inducing the 
foreign Reformers to adopt these 
low views respecting the Lord’s- 
day. It is sufficient to observe that 
such sanctions as they were able to 
devise being utterly powerless to 
bind men’s consciences, the result 
was, as might have been antici- 
pated, precisely identical with that 
of the overstraining, or rather 
perhaps the misapplication, of the 
opposite theory by the Church of 
Rome; namely, the almost total 
neglect of the day as one of reli- 
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gious observance. The Protestant 
countries of Europe, reformed and 
unreformed, are very nearly alike 
in this matter. With the general 
aspect of Sunday in France and 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, many of 
our readers are of course familiar. 
Many, too, will doubtless be able 
to bear witness to the fidelity of 
the following description of a 
Sunday in Protestant Geneva, 
quoted by Dr. Hessey from Laing’s 
Notes of a Traveller, After con- 
trasting the general aspect of the 
place with that of a Scotch town 
on a ‘Sabbath’ morning, on which 
he dwells with an affection with 
which perhaps we do not quite 
sympathize, and describing the 
meagre character of the single ser- 
vice in the day in the cathedral, 
the head church of the original 
seat of Calvinism, attended by 
‘about two hundred females and 
three-and-twenty. males out of a 
population of five - and - twenty 
thousand souls, and ending with 
‘a waltz to go out with,’ he draws 
this edifying picture for the benefit 
of his Scottish readers :— 

A pleasure tour in the steamboats— 
which are regularly advertised for a 
Sunday promenade round the lake—a 
picnic dinner in the country, and over- 
flowing congregations in the evening at 
the theatre, the equestrian circus, the 
concert-saloons, ball-rooms, and coffee- 
houses, are all that distinguished Sunday 
from Monday. . In the villages 
along the Protestant side of the Lake 
of Geneva . « the rattling of 
the billiard-balls, the rumbling of the 
skittle-trough, the shout, the laugh, the 
distant shots of the rifle-gun clubs, are 
‘heard above the psalm, the sermon, and 
the barren forms of State-prescribed 
prayer, during the one brief service on 
Sundays delivered to very scanty congre- 
gations—in fact, to a few females and a 
dozen or two old men—in very populous 
parishes, supplied with able and zealous 
ministers. 

One can imagine a Scotchman’s 
horror at such scenes in the city 
where Knox sat at the feet of 
Calvin, and which was indeed 
blessed by the occasional ministry 
of the Scottish apostle himself ; 
though Knox’s own views with 
respect to the ‘Sabbath’ were by 
no means those which are com- 
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monly associated with his name. 
We cannot, however, but agree with 
Mr. Laing that this state of things 
contrasts unfavourably even with 
the laxity of the Roman Catholic 
Sunday: ‘Rome,’ as he says, ‘ has 
still superstition; Geneva has 
not even that semblance of religion,’ 
How much of inward rottenness is 
covered by the outward sanctity of 
a Scottish Sunday is a question 
which we waive for the present. 

In England, things took from 
the first a different course. Our 
Reformers were far slower to break 
away from established notions ; 
it was long before they surrendered 
either the ecclesiastical or the Sab- 
batarian view of Sunday ; if indeed 
they can be said ever to have 
wholly emancipated themselves 
from either. On the one side, they 
seem to have clung more to the 
sanction of the Old Testament ; on 
the other, to have been much re- 
strained by the personal feelings of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, who 
were both well disposed to sup- 
port authority, and were not un- 
willing to transfer to themselves, 
as far as it was practicable, that 
which had hitherto been exercised 
in matters pertaining to ecclesias- 
tical discipline by the Pope. Thus, 
in one of Elizabeth’s injunctions, 
Sunday is still classed with the 
other holidays, though it must be 
confessed that Sabbatarian scruples 
are little respected; for it is de- 
clared that ‘if for any scrupulosity 
or grudge of conscience some should 
superstitiously abstain from work- 
ing on those days, they shall grie- 
viously offend. They were per- 
fectly at liberty, as far as appears, 
to abstain from working if they 
thought fit, for any other reason 
except for conscientious scruples ; 
and if we may judge from the lan- 
guage of the Homily, published 
about 1562, they availed themselves 
to the utmost of the licence thus 
granted : ‘God was more disho- 
noured, and the devil better served, 
on the Sunday than upon all the 
days of the week beside.’ The de- 
secration seems to have been quite 
as great and not less general than 
it had ever been before the Refor- 
mation. Whether it was that little 
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pains were taken to enforce the 
religious observance of the day, or 
whether the habits of the people 
were too deeply rooted to be easily 
shaken, it is difficult to determine. 
After a while, however, there was 
a reaction; the Puritan doctrines 
began to find favour; before the 
end of the century a great change 
had come over men’s minds; a 
code of prohibitions and regula- 
tions for the proper observance of 
the ‘Sabbath’ (for ‘Sunday’ was 
almost discarded as a_heathen- 
ish appellation) was published, not 
unlike those which had been de- 
vised some centuries before, and 
was very generally accepted. These 
rules did not emanate from autho- 
rity, though they were not without 
countenance from some in high 
stations. The movement may be 
said to have originated among the 
people themselves. At its com- 
mencement, doubtless, it met a 
great and glaring evil, so great and 
so glaring as to account for the 
rapidity with which the effort to 
subdue it gained popularity ; and 
the restrictions which the Puritan 
divines aimed at enforcing, though 
sometimes needlessly minute, and 


based, as we think, on a wrong 
principle, were many of them de- 
sirable for the sake of a public re- 
cognition of the sanctity of the 
day, and the rest, for the most part, 


sufficiently inoffensive. But it did 
not long rest here ; the zeal of fol- 
lowers soon outran, as commonly 
happens, the intentions of their 
leaders, and if the accounts which 
have come down to us are to be 
trusted, the most monstrous doc- 
trines were propounded as legiti- 
mate deductions from the divine 
ordinance as accommodated to the 
necessities of the Christian Church, 
‘It was preached in Oxfordshire,’ 
says Strype, ‘that to do any work 
on the Sabbath was as great a sin 
as to kill or to commit adultery. 
It was preached in Somersetshire, 
that to throw a bowl on the Sab- 
bath day was as great a sin as to 
commit murder. It was preached 
in Norfolk, that to make a feast or 
a wedding dinner on that day, was 
as great a sin as for a father to 
take a knife and cut his son’s throat, 
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It was preached in Suffolk, that to 
ring more bells than one on the 
Lord’s-day to call the people to 
church, was as great a sin as to 
do an act of murder.’ These ex- 
travagances were after all perhaps 
no more than the natural result of 
the previous excessive laxity; as 
soon as men’s eyes were thoroughly 
opened to the one fault, they rushed, 
as is almost invariably the case 
under the influence of religious 
excitement, with a headlong im- 
pulse into the other. The natural 
product of the coldness and for- 
malism of the last century, was 
the fanaticism of the Methodists ; 
we must venture to express our 
belief that the ‘revivals’ of our 
own day owe their origin to a cause 
not wholly dissimilar. We have 
learnt to deal more wisely with 
such outbreaks than was the wont 
of our forefathers. We have ceased 
to invoke the arm of the law to 
effect that which is far better 
effected by very different weapons ; 
such attempts, at any rate, have 
become comparatively rare, and 
have not of late been attended with 
a very encouraging measure of suc- 
cess. We do not ourselves antici- 
pate any very serious consequences 
to the writers of Lssays and Reviews, 
either from the ‘ Synodical action ’ 
of Convocation, set in motion by 
one who does not seem to have 
learnt a lesson of toleration from 
the unjust persecution from which 
he has himself so recently, and 
with such difficulty, escaped, or 
from the ill-judged attempt of the 
Bishop of Salisbury to bring the 
most offensive of those writers 
within the grasp of the law. In 
the sixteenth century, however, 
those more enlightened principles 
of polemics which have not even 
yet found universal acceptance, 
were wholly unknown; and we 
cannot be surprised to find that 
various efforts were made to put 
down these monstrous doctrines 
with the strong hand. To have 
left them to time and common 
sense was a course that would 
never have occurred to a statesman, 
far less to an ecclesiastic of those 
days. The most harmless, yet at 
the same time one of the least 
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efficacious of the methods adopted, 
was the publication, in 1618, of 


King James’s well-known Book of 


Sports, by which ‘persons were 
ieee after church-time on Sun- 
days to cultivate athletic games, 
and to pursue such pastimes as 
were not in themselves unlawful.’ 
Unlike the injunctions of Queen 
Elizabeth, it was simply permis- 
sive, and was, so far as it went, a 
step towards toleration. Its object 
was to restrain the violence and 
bigotry of the Puritan faction, who, 
like the modern Scotch, refused to 
allow any infringement of the self- 
imposed laws which their «sour 
fanaticism had devised; in a word, 
to compel them to concede to 
others the liberty of conscience 
which they claimed for themselves. 
Vain effort, as we shall presently 
see. We are not commending the 
wisdom which dictated the issuing 
of the Book of Sports, nor express- 
ing any opinion as to the propriety 
of giving public encouragement to 
the pursuit of ‘athletic games and 
pastimes’ on a Sunday; in de- 
ciding that question, reference 
must be had to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the time and place : 
it may have been desirable then, 
yet highly undesirable now; for it 
is one thing to authorize the con- 
tinuance of an existing custom 
strange to none and agreeable to 
many ; and quite another to intro- 
duce a new one repugnant to the 
feelings and prepossessions of at 
least the very cane majority of the 
better educated among the people. 
Neither are we concerned to de- 
fend the motives which actuated 
King James in this endeavour to 
restrain religious tyranny ; osten- 
sibly it was prompted by the dis- 
content of the people, in those 
parts of the country where the new 
eaven had not spread, at the cur- 
tailment of their liberty with re- 
gard to amusements; but his own 
personal hatred of the Puritans 
made him no doubt very willing to 
listen to any complaints against 
them, and to adopt any means that 
promised to counteract their in- 
fluence. At best it was a doubtful 
and injudicious mode of meeting 
the evil; and encountering much 
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opposition on the part of the clergy, 
many of whom refused, and not 
without good reason, to read it in 
the churches, it was after a time 
suffered to drop; to be revived a 
few years later under still more 
evil auspices. We have neither 
space nor inclination to pursue the 
wearisome details of the Puritan 
controversy, in which the obser- 
vance of Sunday always occupied 
a chief place. To obtain the liberty 
denied them at home, of keeping 
the ‘Sabbath’ in their own way, 
was the principal motive which led 
to the emigration of the ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers. Our readers are too 
familiar with their story to excuse 
our dwelling upon it. But the 
halo with which poetry and paint- 
ing have conspired to encircle their 
heads; has probably helped to keep 
many in ignorance of the frantic, 
the savage intolerance of those in- 
teresting victims of persecution, 
the more than Jewish severity with 
which, as soon as they had the 
power to do so, they enforced their 
own opinions as regards the sanctity 
of the Lord’s-day. In justification 
of this strong language we must 
reproduce, for the edification of 
our readers, some of the enact- 
ments quoted by Dr. Hessey in 
his notes, from the Blue Laws of 
Connecticut. *‘ Whosoever shall pro- 
fane the Lord’s-day (so runs this 
Christian document), or any part of 
it, by work or sport, shall be pun- 
ished by fine, or corporally. But 
if the Court, by clear evidence, find 
that the sin was proudly, pre- 
sumptuously, and with a high hand 
committed against the command 
and authority of the lessed God, 
such person therein despising and 
reproaching the Lord shall be put 
to death.’ It is difficult to believe 
that men who had been so loud in 
their clamour for religious liberty, 
and who, to do them justice, had 
proved their readiness to sacrifice 
much in defence of it, should have 
shown such utter disregard of the 
principle for which they had been 
contending ; but it is not a novel 
instance. It must be admitted that 
the ferocious intolerance with which 
they wielded their newly found 
power, goes far to justify the seve- 
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s 
rity which they had experienced. 
We come next toa more delicate 
matter: ‘If any man shall kiss 
his wife, or wife kiss her husband, 
on the Lord’s day, the party in 
fault shall be punished at the dis- 
cretion of the court of magistrates.’ 
One wonders who was to delate 
this offence ; whether the parties 
were to be apprehended on sus- 
picion, if known or commonly 
famed to be too affectionate, and 
compelled, after the fashion of the 
Holy Office, by torture or other- 
wise, to incriminate themselves or 
one another. It would be a whole- 
some lesson to newly married 
couples to abstain from love-mak- 
ing in public, lest they should be 
suspected of profaning the Lord’s 
day by the like unseemly practices 
in private. But we beg pardon; 
these are matters to be treated 
with becoming gravity. From an- 
other code we extract the follow- 
ing:—‘No one shall run on the 
Sabbath day, or walk in his gar- 
den, or elsewhere, except reve- 
rently to and from meeting.’ ‘No 


one shall travel, cook victuals, 
make beds, sweep house, cut hair, 
or shave on the Sabbath day.’ ‘ No 


woman shall kiss her child on the 
Sabbath or fasting day.’ We do 
not know how far Sunday kissing 
may be prohibited in Scotland by law 
or custom ; but the rigour of these 
last enactments is quite paralleled, 
as well as their absurdity, by the 
restrictions commonly recognised, 
approved by the majority of the 
ministers of the kirk, and enforced 
by public opinion, in some in- 
stances by the tyranny of mob law. 
‘It is held to be sinful (writes one 
who knows the country well) to 
play on an instrument, as the piano, 
even the most sacred music. In 
many towns a house where this 
rule was infringed would be mob- 
bed... . . The strictest Presbyte- 
rans teach that a walk on Sunday 
is unlawful, One distinguished 
minister of the Free Kirk openly 
avows his wish to see the interfe- 
rence of the police to prevent Sun- 
day walks!’ On this lot point we 
should almost bé@ afraid to trust 
any evidence but their own. It is 
ready to our hand. At a meeting 
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in February, 1860, of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh United Presbyterian Pres- 
bytery,’ a certain Dr. Johnson is 
reported in the Scotsman to have 
said :— 

‘There were multitudes in the 
city who disregarded the gospel,and 
their people were in danger of being 
led away by them. He should deeply 
regret if ever the time should come 
when their people should employ 
themselves as even good people 
felt themselves at liberty to employ 
themselves on the Continent. He 
should never forget what he saw 
when he was in Strasbourg. He 
had a letter of recommendation to 
a gentleman in Strasbourg—a good 
man. He delivered his letter in 
the afternoon of the Lord’s day, 
and the servant told him that his 
master was opt walking with his 
lady on the ramparts ; and he found 
it was the common custom of the 
Christians in Strasbourg to walk 
on the ramparts!’ Here the speaker 
seems to have been interrupted by 
the obvious question, ‘Why did 
you deliver the letter on that day? 
Dr. J.—‘I can explain that if it is 
necessary. It was a work of neces- 
sity.’ (It is difficult to believe that 
the Scotsman was not perpetrating 
a malicious joke at the expense of 
the ‘ United Presbyterian Presby- 
tery.’) However, there do seem to 
be wiser men amongst them; for 
Mr. J. Henderson, after some sensi- 
ble remarks on ‘Sabbath-day Fune- 
rals,’ ‘Shop Traffic, and the ‘Cab 
Question, added, ‘As to Sabbath 
walking, he thought none of them 
would approve of walking during 
divine service; but he could not 
see any sin in any of them rising 
before breakfast and taking a walk 
for half-an-hour. They would be 
much better employed doing that 
than lying in their beds. And so 
too in the evening, he never could 
bring his mind to think that it was 
sinful for a husband and wife with 
their children to take a walk on a 
Sunday evening, when they had 
been perhaps cooped up in a small 
house, with little air, all the week. 
..... As to what had horrified 
Dr. Johnson on the Continent, he 
could not speak on that point ; but 
he thought there was little difference 
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between the minister taking a walk 
with his lady on the ramparts on a 
Sunday, and Dr. Johnson walking 
along the streets and delivering a 
letter of introduction on that holy 
day (laughter). He could see no 
difference between the two, and if 
there was a sin at all committed, if 
there was anything wrong, the 
greater sin was on the part of Dr. 
Johnson, in walking along the 
streets and delivering a letter of 
introduction to that minister on 
the Sabbath.’ This perilous liberal- 
ism does not appear to have been 
very well received; it gave rise to 
a vehement discussion, in the course 
of which the authority of Calvin 
. Was quoted on one side, and uncere- 
moniously rejected on the other. 
There is, as might be expected, a 
Nemesis already at work. The 
victims of this social tyranny indem- 
nify themselves for outward re- 
straint by secret license of one 
kind or other. We are told on 
good authority, that ‘to sit in the 
social circle and discuss one’s neigh- 
bours, creates no scandal ; to sing 
a chorus from the Messiah with 
the accompaniment of a piano, is 
wickedness; to remain at home 


with closed windows during service 
time and read any kind of book, 
can be managed without offence ; 
but any out-door pursuit is put 


down.’ But this is not the worst. 
‘A people thus constrained takes 
refuge in whisky. Whisky (euphe- 
mistically termed refreshment) and 
sermons, are with many alternate 
objects of attention. There is a 
great demand for drink on Sunday, 
and it must be supplied. A minister 
of the establishment in a town on 
the west coast, who had used all 
his influence (with the very best 
and highest intentions) to stop any 
hiring of boats on Sunday, told a 
friend of the writer that he began 
to doubt whether the practical 
result was good, inasmuch as the 
non-kirk-goers stay away just as 
much as ever, and read light and 
even infidel books. The same 
minister mentioned that the pro- 
prietor of a house of refreshment 
three miles off had taken as much 
as £20 for whisky on a single 
Sunday. This, at the ordinary 
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rate of 6d. per glass, represents 
eight hundred glasses. The three 
miles walk qualifies the purchasers 
to claim refreshment as travellers.’ 
We commend this last fact to the 
attention of legislators who wish to 
arrive at a definition of what is 
meant by ‘bond-fide travellers ; it 
may help them to form a judgment 
as to the probable effect of such 
legislation as they are anxious to 
promote. Other facts are added, 
which show very plainly that out- 
ward appearances alone are con- 
sidered ; that any amount of hypo- 
crisy, in short, is tolerated, provided 
public scandal is avoided, And 
even this outward observance is 
chiefly confined to the respectable 
quarters of the town ; ‘any one who 
looks into the back streets of Edin- 
burgh on a Sunday, may observe 
much cleaning of flys, and like 
occupations. A friend of the writer 
inquired of the men on board a 
Clyde steamer, whether they went 
to kirk on Sunday. The reply was, 
“No, they take care to give us too 
much work to do for that.” They 
were occupied in cleaning the 
engines, &c.’ No doubt their em- 
ployers observe the Sabbath with 
all due respect for decorum. 

This is the kind of Sunday we 
should have been blessed with in 
England if the Puritans could have 
had their way here as they have 
had in Scotland; we cannot well 
be too thankful that no such burden 
has been laid on our consciences. 
We are very far from asserting that 
Sunday is better kept by the bulk 
of the labouring population in 
London or Liverpool than it is in 
Edinburgh or Glasgow ; doubtless 
there is no lack of gin-drinking, 
riot, and profligacy ; but we have 
not that systematized hypocrisy 
which pervades the middle classes 
of Scotland, and is winked at, not 
to say encouraged, by the professors 
of religion. We have the ‘dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness’ 
in abundance, but we do not try to 
whiten them over with a thin 
coating of outward sanctity. 

But we hasten to finish our his- 
torical summary. In the second 
year of Charles I., 1627, an Act was 
passed prohibiting Sun day trading; 
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but in 1633a royal proclamation was 
issued, at the instance, it was com- 
monly supposed, of Laud—who, 
however, disclaimed the responsi- 
bility of it—reviving, in effect, the 
Book of Sports. It is altogether a 
curious document. It smites the 
Papists with one hand, and the 
Puritans with the other; it inter- 
dicts unlawful amusements, such 
‘as bull-baiting, on a Sunday (as if 
their illegality was no bar to their 
being followed on other days); but 
permits, if it does not almost 
enjoin, the pursuit of all such as 
were lawful, with the proviso, how- 
ever, that those persons only should 
be suffered to avail themselves of 
this license on Sunday afternoon, 
who had duly attended divine 
service in the morning. The prac- 
tice of the Court, if the Puritan 
writers are to be trusted (which is 
more than doubtful), suggested a 
very free interpretation of the per- 
mission thus accorded ; balls, mas- 
querades, and plays are said to have 
been the favourite Sunday evening 
recreations. The new Book of 


Sports was even worse received 
than the old one had been ; it pro- 
voked the most violent opposition, 


and ten years later the proclama- 
tion was burnt by order of Parlia- 
ment, by the hands of the common 
hangman. During the Common- 
wealth, the Puritans of course had 
full sway, and were not likely to 
tolerate any but their own type of 
Sabbath observance, The Restora- 
tion, it is needless to remark, was 
little favourable to strictness of 
any kind ; nevertheless we find a 
concession to the religious feelings 
of the people in an Act passed in 
1676, prohibiting all but necessary 
labour, all travelling—except in 
cases of the utmost emergency— 
and the pursuit of ordinary trades, 
on the Lord’s day. It is also de- 
clared to be unlawful to serve writs 
or other legal processes on that day ; 
which seems toindicate an approach 
to the practice of modern Sweden, 
where we are told that ‘on Sunday 
bills are presented, counting-houses 
open, and business transacted as 
usual, Towards the end, too, of 
the legislative session, the Diet sits 
frequently on Sunday; and after 
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the morning service the clergy are 
seen going in their robes to the hall 
where it is held.’ Since the Revo- 
lution, the question has remained 
nearly where it was; neither the 
law nor the feelings of the people 
have undergone much change. 
There have been occasional enact- 
ments, sometimes on the side of 
restriction, sometimes of partial 
relaxation, but inclining mostly to 
the former. There has been at 
different periods more or less of 
strictness in the popular observance, 
though here the tide has set—as, 
indeed, the restrictive tendency of 
legislation would lead one to con- 
clude—rather in the opposite direc- 
tion. Butonthe whole the English 
Sunday has been for the last hun- 
dred and fifty years pretty much 
what it now is, in the upper and 
middle classes of society, and, in 
rural districts, with the labouring 
class as well. Like all English 
institutions, it is a compromise 
between two conflicting sets of 
opinions. It is a day of religious 
observance, a day of rest; but 
withal a day of quiet enjoyment. 
It is neither simply a sabbath, nor 
simply a festival. Abstinence from 
unnecessary labour does not dege- 
nerate into Jewish strictness or 
Puritanical superstition. Amuse- 
ments lawful on other days are not 
indulged in ; yet there is no sense 
of impropriety in harmless recrea- 
tion or cheerful social intercourse. 
For ourselves, we confess we have 
no wish to see any change in this 
the traditional type of the English 
Sunday; we have no sympathies 
with either of the parties whose 
opposing efforts have just now 
invested this question with fresh 
interest. We neither desire the 
laxity of the Continental Sunday, 
nor the severity of the Puritan 
Sabbath. What we do desire is, to 
see the benefits of Sunday such as 
it now is, the means of combining 
religious observance with harmless 
enjoymentand profitable recreation, 
placed within reach of the multi- 
tudes who now know nothing either 
of the one or the other. For we 
are well aware that the picture of 
Sunday life of which we have given 
a faint outline, is not that of the 
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great majority in our large towns, 
least of all in London. We know 
too well how ill their Sunday life 
accords with any ideal of what 
Sunday ought to be. We gladly 
omit any description of the scenes 
with the details of which recent 
publications have made most of our 
readers more or less familiar—the 
Sunday trading, the Sunday drink- 
ing, profligacy, debauchery, which 
disgrace a large part of this city. 
We would gladly see our Sunday 
Reformers in either sense combine 
their energies in devising means to 
combat this crying evil, instead of 
pulling in opposite directions, both, 
as it seems to us, likely to prove 
equally ineffectual, if not pernicious. 
We confess we do not put much 
faith in legislation on this subject ; 
we do not think the end is to be 
attained by adding fresh restrictions 
to those which the law already 
imposes. The utmost that can with 
safety be attempted is to protect 
those who are really unable to pro- 
tect themselves. And any move 
in this direction must be made with 
great caution. In the first place, 
public opinion in all classes is 
clearly opposed to it. We all recol- 
Ject the outery which Lord J. 
Russell raised by carrying into 
effect, in a pet, the resolution of the 
House of Commons suspending the 
operations of the Post-oflice on 
Sunday, and how speedily the 
authorities were compelled to 
rescind, or at least materially to 
modify, the new regulations. This 
chiefly affected the upper and 
middle classes ; the temper of the 
Jower was sufficiently shown in the 
Sunday riots provoked by the 
introduction of Lord R. Grosvenor’s 
Bill in 1856. We do not believe 
that at the present moment legisla- 
tive interference, unless to a very 
small extent and in very glaring 
cases, is possible; nor would it in 
our judgment be desirable if it 
were. We cannot bring ourselves 
to think, for instance, especially 
with the example of Scotland 
before us, that to prohibit all 
travelling on a Sunday would be in 
the true interest of religion; we 
feel very sure that it would be 
detrimental both to the health and 
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morals of the inhabitants of many 
a crowded district of our large 
towns. To deprive them of the 
means of conveyance to a greater 
distance from their homes than it 
is possible for them to walk, is to 
deprive them of the change which 
they urgently require after being 
shut up all the week in close work- 
shops and stifling dwellings, as 
well as of the means of making 
their day of rest in any sense a day 
of enjoyment. The probable result 
would be to drive them to other 
ways of passing their time far less 
wholesome to body and soul. If 
we do not insist much upon the 
cases, not of very unfrequent occur- 
rence, where urgent necessity com- 
pels a longer journey on a Sunday, 
it is not that we are insensible of 
their importance; we should be 
sorry to see that occur in England, 
of which a well-known instance 
occurred not many years ago on 
the other side of the Border—a 
daughter refused permission to 
hurry to the bedside of a dying 
father. It may be objected, of 
course, that facility of travelling 
may tempt people to do it when 
there is no urgent occasion. No 
doubt it may; but after all, some- 
thing must be left to men’s own 
discretion and conscience. 

Then as regards Sunday trading. 
We are far from being blind to the 
great evil of the present state of 
things; but so long as many im- 
portant conditions of the poor 
man’s existence in large towns re- 
main unchanged—so long as his 
dwelling continues destitute of all 
conveniences both for keeping his 
food and for cooking it—above all, 
so long as his wages are not paid 
until late on Saturday evening—to 
mut a stop by force (and nothing 
ii would effect it) to all buying 
and selling on a Sunday, even were 
it practicable, would be worse than 
useless, It would be to deprive the 
poor of the only oppportunity af- 
forded them of supplying many ol 
their wants; especially it would 
render the Sunday dinner, which is 
somewhat of a momentous affair 
with almost all classes in England, 
an absolute impossibility. Besides, 
it is most important, in matters of 
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this kind, more perhaps even than 
in any other, to avoid as far as 
yossible all appearance of class 
egislation ; ual this is the aspect 
which any strong measures of com- 
pulsion would inevitably assume. 
The poor are perfectly aware that 
on the well-to-do portion of the 
community restrictions upon Sun- 
day trading inflict practically little 
or no inconvenience : in their case 
the difficulties just now alluded to 
do not exist : the dealers in certain 
commodities which could not be 
supplied on Saturday, as milk, ¢.g., 
are permitted by the law to ply 
their trade on Sunday ; so that the 
poor might complain, not without 
some show of reason, of that regard 
for the sanctity of the Lord’s-day 
which shows itself mainly at their 
expense. It is not, we are well 
convinced, by more stringent legis- 
lation that the evil is to be met; 
the existing law is amply sufficient, 
if only it could be enforced; and 
the fact that it cannot isa sufficient 
argument against increasing its 
severity. And to say the truth, 
any one who is familiar with the 
afternoon and evening of a Sunday 
in an English country house, or 
with the way in which it is usually 
‘sot over’ by our legislators and 
their families in London, must be 
unwilling, we should think, to see 
them passing any measures which 
might even seem to press hardly 
on the classes belowthem, At the 
same time we have no wish to see 
any relaxation of the existing re- 
strictions on Sunday trading : it is 
one thing to legalize a system 
which all must allow to be in itself 
highly objectionable, and another 
to connive at it, for a time, and 
with the avowed hope of effecting 
by degrees some amelioration of it. 
On this account we cannot regret 
the rejection of a Bill introduced 
by Lord Chelmsford in 1860, to 
legalize all or nearly all the Sunday 
traffic which is now carried on in 
spite of the law. It was proposed 
to allow a numerous class of trades- 
men to open their shops freely 
until ro o'clock, and others during 
the whole day with the exception 
of three hours, from 1o till 1. 
And this permission was not to be 
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confined, as it has been hitherto, to 
dealers in perishable articles of 
necessary consumption, but to be 
extended to vendors of newspapers, 
periodical publications, and other 
things for which the demand is by 
no means imperative. Moreover, 
it established several arbitrary dis- 
tinctions which we have not space 
to explain. In a case of this kind 
to permit is to encourage, or, to 
speak more truly, to compel ; com- 
petition would soon force those 
who at first might be unwilling to 
do so, to avail themselves of the 
proffered license; and as means 
would soon have been found to 
extend the provisions of the Act, 
Sunday trading would speedily 
have become, in many parts of 
London, the rule and not the ex- 
ception. Of course, it may be 
urged that a statute which is in- 
operative had better be repealed, 
and the argument, speaking gene- 
rally, is a sound one. But it re- 
quires some qualification. In the 
first place, it 1s necessary to ascer- 
tain whether or not it is really 
obsolete, whether, that is to say, it 
has become unsuited to the changed 
condition of society, or whether 
the causes which render it inopera- 
tive are merely temporary, and such 
as it may be hoped will hereafter 
disappear. And next, it is most 
important to inquire whether the 
— asserted by the existing 
aw is one which it is desirable to 


retain ; for if so, it is surely far 
better to continue to assert it, even 
though it be but in theory (though 
it is by no means reduced to this 
point in the present case), since if 
the ground is once surrendered, it 
will be found all but impossible to 


regainit, We think it unadvisable, 
on both these grounds, to remove 
any of the existing impediments in 
the way of Sunday trading; yet 
neither would we multiply them by 
fresh legislative enactments. The 
remedy, if a remedy is to be found, 
of which we do not despair, must 
be looked for in a different direc- 
tion. It must be the work of in- 
dividuals or associations, assisted 
and encouraged, but not coerced by 
the State. One great step would 
be gained if employers in every 
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branch of labour could be induced 
to pay the wages of their workmen 
on Friday evening or Saturday 
morning, or, in fact, at any time 
rather than Saturday night. The 
workmen themselves would pro- 
bably at first be averse to the 
change, as they are to almost every 
change, but they would soon learn 
to see the advantages of it ; and 
their wives would be quick enough 
to perceivethem. It would operate 
beneficially in two ways: they 
would no longer be compelled, as 
they now are, to defer all their 
necessary purchases until Sunday 
morning; and it would help to 
relieve them from one great temp- 
tation to spend a large part of their 
sarnings in drink. Another im- 
portant point is the improvement 
of the dwellings of the poor, espe- 
cially in our large towns, a subject 
to which many philanthropists have 
long been devoting their earnest 
attention, and in which some little 
progress (the opening, we trust, to 
much more) has already been made, 
though far less than is merited by 
the zeal of its promoters. Most 
devoutly also is it to be wished 
that the Saturday half-holiday, now 
becoming almost the rule in certain 
branches of trade, could be ex- 
tended to the whole labouring 
population. For the benefits of 
this as a remedial measure, we 
must refer our readers to a recent 
number of JFraser’s Magazine, 
urging those who have the welfare 
of the poor at heart to make every 
effort to encourage the transfer to 
Saint Saturday of the worship now 
reserved, to the infinite detriment 
of its votaries, for Saint Monday. 
All these would be powerful aux- 
iliaries, as they are also in truth 
indispensable conditions, of that 
to which, after all, we must look 
for any real and lasting improve- 
ment, viz., elevating, by means of 
education, in the true sense of the 
word, the moral and religious cha- 
racter of the people. With the 
masses in our large towns little 
will be effected in this direction, 
so long as their outward social 
condition remains what it is; nor 
will any permanent change of much 
value be wrought upon their habits 
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of life, unless moral and spiritual 
influences are brought to bear upon 
them hand in hand with schemes 
for their physical improvement. 
We must venture a few words 
on the difficult subject of Sunday 
amusements. Here, too, we are 
content, on the whole, to leave 
matters pretty much as they are. 
We have no sympathies, as our 
readers are Pen aware, with 
Puritanical strictness; we have 
every wish to see the means of 
healthy relaxation and innocent 
enjoyment placed within the reach 
of every class of our countrymen; 
we could view, without any very 
stern disapprobation, a game of 
cricket in those parts of England 
where it is the immemorial custom 
to play on a Sunday evening; 
though we have no desire for the 
re-enactment of the Book of Sports, 
nor should we feel anxious to intro- 
duce either cricket or any such 
pastime where custom has not 
already sanctioned them as befitting 
amusements for the Lord’s day. 
But little as we wish for a further 
admixture of the leaven of Puri- 
tanism, we not less strongly depre- 
cate any nearer approach to the 
Sunday of the Continent ; and the 
rather that, owing in part perhaps 
to the undemonstrative element of 
our national character, in part to 
causes less pleasant to dwell upon, 
the observance of Sunday is really 
almost the only public sign of 
religion left in this country. Abroad 
there are religious festivals, reli- 
gious processions ; the churches for 
the most part are open on all days 
alike; in England Sunday stands 
alone, with the exception at most 
of two, sometimes of only one other 
day in the year. We can scarcely 
bring ourselves to believe that Sir 
Joshua Walmsley and his friends 
would really wish to see Sunday in 
London become what it is, or was 
until very recently in Paris, a day 
of almost unbroken labour for one 
part of the population, and of mere 
dissipation for the rest. For they 
greatly deceive themselves if they 
imagine that when once they have 
succeeded in removing or greatly 
lowering the popular regard for the 
sanctity of the day, they will long 
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be able to prevent its becoming 
assimilated to the other days of the 
week in the matter of labour as 
wellasofamusement. Itisinstruc- 
tive to know that while some are 
urging us to imitate them, there is 
a growing desire among the French 
themselves to bring Sunday more 
into conformity with the English 
yattern, and that associations have 
een formed in Paris and some other 
towns to promote the better obser- 
vance of the day. The Abbé 
Mullois, chief domestic chaplain to 
the Emperor, expresses in the 
strongest language his abhorrence 
of the ‘ Dimanche égoiste, scélérat, 
et débraillé, sans cceur et sans 
pitié,” which prevails in France ; 
and points to England as an example 
of better things. Dr. Hessey ae 
uotes from the letters of another 
istinguished French ecclesiastic, 
the Abbé Gaume, Vicar-General of 
Nevers, in which he refers to Eng- 
land and the United States for 
proof that the material prosperity 
of a country is not injured by the 
weekly cessation of labour and 
business, and wishes that he could 
see a Sunday like the English 
(meaning, of course, what we have 
called the type or ideal of the 
English Sunday) established in his 
own country. We confess, for our- 
selves, that what has fallen under 
our own notice as to the effect upon 
our countrymen abroad of the 
removal of those restraints which 
public opinion supplies at home, 
has not inclined us to view with 
favour any attempts to lower the 
general tone of feeling on this sub- 
ject. Partly on this account, and 
partly for the sake of the very large 
number of persons whom it would 
deprive of their Sunday holiday, 
and who have as much right to be 
protected in the enjoyment of their 
religious liberty as other people, 
we can scarcely bring ourselves to 
advocate the unrestricted opening 
on Sunday of such places of public 
resort and public entertainment as 
the Crystal Palace, for instance (as 
regards concert rooms and theatres, 
we have not the shadow of a doubt). 
The British Museum is a different 
matter, It is public property ; it 
is not a house of entertainment ; 
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entranceisfree. If provision could 
be made to release from attendance 
those who are employed there, we 
can see no reason why the public 
should not be allowed to go there 
on a Sunday, as well as to the park. 
We are well aware of the extreme 
difficulty of drawing distinctions. 
Of course there can be no sort of 
harm in looking at pictures and 
statues and other works of art, or 
collections of natural history, on 
Sunday any more than on any 
other day ; nor is there any reason 
why people should not walk in the 
grounds of the Crystal Palace as 
freely as in the gardens of Hampton 
Court, or in St. James’s Park. If it 
is not wrong for the proprietors 
and their friends to frequent these 
grounds, it cannot be wrong for 
the public in general to frequent 
them too. We must plead guilty 
to a certain want of consistency. 
But it is not our practice in Eng- 
land to be guided by the rules of 
‘inexorable logic; in England 
everything is a compromise, and 
we are content to accept a compro- 
mise here. We would on no account 
interfere with the right of the pro- 
prietors of the Crystal Palace or 
the Zoological Gardens to enjoy the 
use of their own grounds on a Sun- 
day ; although, in the former case 
especially, they constitute a very nu- 
merous body. If that principle were 
once admitted, it is an easy step to 
prescribing a limit to the number 
of friends a private person may 
invite to his Soon on the Lord’s 
day, or to forbidding him to take a 
walk in his own garden. But in the 
present divided state of opinion, 
we should hesitate much before 
allowing these places to be opened 
to the public at large ; particularly 
as admission to them is not gratu- 
itous, and consequently to concede 
the liberty now demanded is simply 
to further the interests of a trading 
speculation. We trust we shall 
not incur the charge of bigotry. 
We would facilitate to the utmost 
all such relaxation and amusement 
as is consistent with the preserva- 
tion of order and decency—as is in 
harmony with the objects for which 
Sunday was instituted—as gives 
no unnecessary offence to the scru- 
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pulous, and interferes as little as 
possible with the rest of those who 
are employed in the service of the 
public throughout the week. None 
of these considerations can, we 
think, fairly be disregarded. 

It will be seen that we do not 
look much to legislation for any 
improvement that may be effected 
in this matter; the causes of the 
disease are too deep-seated to be 
reached by any mere surface opera- 
tions; too inveterate and too widely 
spread to admit of a hope that they 
will be very speedily removed by 
any mode of treatment whatever. 
The only course which offers any 
fair prospect of success, is to go to 
the root of the evil; first, by placing 
within the reach of the masses the 
means of spending the Lord’s-day 
in a manner befitting the object 
of its institution, not simply as a 
day of rest from their ordinary toil, 
nor asa mere day of amusement, but 
as a holyday in the proper sense of 
the word—and next, or rather at 
the same time, by educating them 
to make a proper use of those 
means when provided, which it is 
evident they are little qualified to 
do at present. To encourage the 
cessation of Sunday labour, to 
diminish the necessity for Sunday 
trading, to enlarge the facilities for 
physical recreation and for harmless 
and even profitable enjoyment, will 
be most useful and most desirable. 
3ut it is not all that is required ; 
nor is there reasonable ground for 
expecting that any efforts to effect 
these objects, however successful, 
will be productive of much lasting 
benefit if we are contented to aim 
at nothing beyond this. Something 
more is needed to give to Sunday 
anything of a religious character ; 
and, to put it for the moment on 
no higher grounds, it may be 
assumed as certain that unless a 
religious character is imparted to 
it, you will not long succeed in 
securing its observance as a day of 
rest. But inasmuch as men are 
commonly supposed to have souls 
as well as bodies (though some of 
our would-be reformers seem almost 
to forget the fact), one cannot in 
practice consentaltogether to ignore 
the duty of looking to the welfare 
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of both parts of the complicated 
machine with which we have to 
work ; nor could we quite reconcile 
it to our conscience to bestow less 
attention on that i“? which expe- 
rience shows to be least able to 
take care of itself. On this account 
we hail with satisfaction a scheme 
recently set on foot for erecting, or 
procuring by making the necessary 
alterations in existing buildings, 
plain, unpretending rooms in the 
most populous and neglected parts 
of London, in sufficient numbers, 
if the funds can be procured, to 
accommodate as large a proportion 
of the population as can ever be 
expected to attend church at one 
time. These rooms would serve 
for schools in the week, and for the 
celebration of divine service on 
Sunday ; and it is hoped that the 
working classes, even those of them 
who have nothing but their every- 
day clothes to go in, will be found, 
when not repelled by the dislike of 
mixing with those who are better 
dressed, willing to avail themselves 
of the means of obtaining both 
secular and religious instruction, 
which will thus be brought to their 
own doors. The principle is the 
same as that which has already 
been found to work with tolerable 
success in the ragged schools. The 
plan appears to be the most pro- 
mising that has yet been devised for 
combating the evils arising from the 
present frightful state of demorali- 
zation. The outlay required will 
of course be very large, even though 
everything be done on the most 
economical scale possible; but it 
will not be so enormous as to render 
success hopeless, It is an experi- 
ment to which the State might 
well contribute its aid. Not that 
we are sanguine enough to expect 
that any sudden change would be 
wrought in the ‘ manners and cus- 
toms’ of the inhabitants of the 
slums of London, if this sensible 
and benevolent scheme were in 
full operation to-morrow ; not even 
though the means of improvement 
we have before adverted to were 
superadded. We do not look for 
miracles. Time would be required 
to teach them to profit by the 
advantages placed within their 
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reach, and there would be need of 
no small amount of judgment and 
discretion to temper the zeal of 
their teachers. It is probable that 
less than many anticipate would be 
done in the way of reclaiming those 
who have grown up in that poison- 
ous atmosphere of ignorance, vice, 
and irreligion. At best the process 
would be a very slow one; it would 
take them long to unlearn their 
ways. But we might hope for 
better things with the next genera- 
tion. With the children, Sunday 
would wear a different aspect from 
any that it has ever worn with the 
parents. Though here again there 
is much need of caution, and, if we 
may venture to say so, of more 
knowledge of human nature, or at 
any rate of childish nature, than is 
always possessed by those who are 
entrusted with the management of 
these things. We confess to having 
often had serious misgivings as to 
the probable effect of the way in 
which Sunday is passed by the 
children of the poor in many well- 
ordered parishes on the feelings 
with which they regard the day in 
after years, and to having wondered 
whether this may not in some 
measure account for the non-obser- 
vance of it by the adult population 

and especially for their habitual 
absence from church. No one of 
course can question the importance, 
in its bearing upon their after life, 
of teaching children not only to 
reverence the Lord’s day, but to 
find pleasure in it, to look forward 
to its recurrence with pleasant 
anticipation ; of surrounding it as 
far as possible with associations 
both wholesome and agreeable. 
But how far is the system now in 
vogue successful in effecting this? 
We shall not enter into the vexed 
question of Sunday Schools; it 
would lead us beyond our limits, 
and we are unwilling to setourselves 
in opposition to the judgment of 
the many excellent and experienced 
men who think them not only 
desirable, but indispensable. Possi- 
bly it would not be discreet to 
attempt to lay down any general 
rule on the subject ; circumstances 
may render that suitable in one 
place which is not suitable in 
VOL, LXIV. NO, CCCLXXXII. 
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another. But we must venture to 
express a doubt whether, as com- 
monly managed, they conduce to 
make Sunday a day in which the 
children of the poor find any satis- 
faction ; whether, too often, they 
do not help to make it a day of 
weariness and painfulness, and to 
inspire them with a disgust for it, 
which must act most prejudicially 
upon them when they grow older. 
On this subject, however, we prefer 
to shelter ourselves behind the 
authority of those whose names 
carry with them greater weight 
than can possibly attach to any 
remarks of ours on a question of 
this kind. Dr. Hessey expresses 
grave doubts as to the beneficial 
effect of the way in which the 
children even of the educated 
classes are commonly taught to 
regard Sunday : 

I fear (he says) we often make mis- 
takes in this matter. To begin with 
children—we find it difficult to know 
what to do with them on Sunday—we 
take them to church, perhaps twice—we 
give them services too long even for 
adults. They understand but little of 
the prayers and less of the sermon. But 
this gets over only a part of the day— 
what is to be done with the remainder ? 
Perhaps we have taught them a question 
from what is called the broken catechism ; 
‘Can those be thought to keep the Sab- 
bath day holy, who play on it? To 
which the answer is, ‘By no means; 
and we feel bound to carry out this sort 
of teaching. Accordingly, when away 
from church, they must not do this, they 
must not do that—they must sit still— 
or be very quiet, or read only good books 
and the like. Can we wonder that they 
associate religion and Sunday with dul- 
ness and restraint, and that when they 
become their own masters they dislike 
a Christianity which seemed to check all 
natural cheerfulness and give them little 
that they could feel or understand? And 
if this is the case with our own children, 
it is much more the case with the chil- 
dren of the poor. To the restraint of 
two church services is frequently added 
the restraint of a Sunday school. The 
Lord’s-day is made to them a day of 
positive work. Can we wonder, again, 
that as soon as they grow to an age to 
quit that school, they associate Sunday, 
and everything connected with it, with 
heaviness and wearisomeness? In church 
they got little they could understand ; 
they were frequently seated where they 
LL 
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could neither hear nor see ; out of church 
they were met by lessons, well intended 
indeed, but, ensuing on what they had 
done and suffered already, too much for 
their jaded minds and bodies, 


Still more important, considering 
the vast experience he must have 
gained in the position which he 
holds, are the words of Dr. Miller, 
Rector of St. Martin’s, Birming- 
ham. We quote from Dr, Hessey’s 
notes :-— 


I do not believe there is a single father 
on this platform, or in this hall [the ex- 
tract is from a speech delivered at the 
Sunday School Union] who would attempt, 
if he had a grain of common sense, to 
deal with his cwn children as we have 
been dealing with the children of the 
poor. Who that knows the elasticity of 
a child’s body and mind, and the diffi- 
culty of keeping it still, even at family 
prayer, would ever dream, if he thought 
at all on the subject, of overtasking the 
physical and mental powers of children, 
as we have so long been doing on the 
Lord’s-day ! I know how it is in Bir- 
mingham, and I suppose it is much the 
same elsewhere. Our children come 
down to school at nine or a quarter past 
nine o'clock; many of them having to 
leave their homes an hour, or nearly so, 
before that; and they very often come 
with a half-finished slice of bread and 
butter in their hands. The child is 
taken into the school, and first of all 
there is a religious service ; then you sit 
down to lessons, and now and then the 
child is placed under the care of the kind 
of teacher to whom I have a great ob- 
jection, and that is a preaching teacher. 
Well, when the child has gone through 
all this, he is taken to church or chapel. 
I will take the case of my own church, 
and then I shall not appear invidious. 
Whatever praises may be lavished upon 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, it 
is not one in all its parts specially attrac- 
tive to little children. Then in our 
churches—I do not know how it is among 
nonconformists — these young ones are 
placed in a gallery, far off, and almost 
out of sight of the pulpit, where they 
very often get the benefit of all the hot 
and foul air of the place; and there you 
see these poor unhappy little creatures 
cracking nuts, peeling oranges, and en- 
gaged in all sorts of things which disturb 
the congregation and distress their 
teachers. Well, you keep them there 
under a very good and eloquent sermon, 
as I am bound to suppose, but in my 
case a very long one [a fault, we venture 
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to think, which the worthy Doctor would 
do well to remedy for the sake of others 
besides the children], and then at a quarter 
to one you let them out [in some places, 
we know, to go through a great part of 
the process again in the afternoon] ; and 
you turn round and imagine that, having 
gone through this round for years, they 
will, at the age of seventeen, having left 
your school, be so enamoured of it and all 
connected with it, that they will come 
back and become regular attendants at 
your churches and your chapels, to hear 
your sermons and your prayers, Now I, 
for one, say the whole thing is a mistake ; 
and I maintain that one of the reasons 
why you have to be perpetually asking 
‘What has become of the working classes 
who were brought up in our Sunday 
schools? is the way in which you have 
thus detached them from you on the 
Lord’s-day. [Well may he say, as he 
has said, that] we need have many search- 
ings of heart when we see the small effect 
produced by our Sunday schools and by 
our Sunday teaching generally ; and that 
the whole treatment of Sunday in refe- 
rence to the children of the poor requires 
revision. 


No comment of ours can add to 
the force of this testimony; we 
heartily commend it to the atten- 
tive consideration of those who 
have to deal practically with these 
questions. It is scarcely our pro- 
vince to indicate the remedy for an 
evil of this nature; those of our 
readers who take an interest in the 
question, will find some useful sug- 
gestions in Dr, Hessey’s book, in 
the body of the work and in the 
notes. We only trust the clergy 
will well consider the risks they 
incur by over-strictness in their 
teaching as regards the observance 
of Sunday. If youcondemn harm- 
less amusement on a Sunday as 
‘ Sabbath-breaking,’ and denounce 
this ‘Sabbath-breaking’ as a deadly 
sin, you are almost sure to end 
either in making people hypocrites, 
or else in making them reckless of 
all restraint either on that day or 
any other. Let Scotland be our 
warning. We earnestly hope that 
the paradoxical saying attributed 
to a Scottish judge, himself a Pres- 
byterian, ‘that it was not Sabbath- 
breaking but Sabbath-keeping 
(meaning by that, the unnatural 
constraint put upon children) that 
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was the beginning of almost all 
crime,’ may never be as true on this 
side the border as we doubt not it 
is on the other. 


It is interesting at this moment, 
when the rifle targets are taking 
the place of the archery butts of 
former days, to note that statutes 
were passed in the reigns of 
Richard U. and Henry IV. pro- 
hibiting ‘ quoits, dice, kails, and 
such other unprofitable games’ on 
Sundays and holydays, but enjoin- 
ing on all persons, including ser- 
vants and farm labourers, the dili- 
gent practice of archery on all such 
days.* In 1541 an act was passed 
(13 Henry VIII. cap. 9) by which 
these statutes and all others relat- 
ing to the same subject are re- 
pealed, but the same injunctions 
and prohibitions are renewed in 
still more stringent terms. By this 
act it is further provided that 

‘Butts be made in every city, 
town, and place, according to the 
law of ancient time used ; and that 
the inhabitants and dwellers in 
every of them be compelled to make 
and continue such butts; and shall 


exercise themselves with long bows 
in shooting at the same, and else- 
where, in holy days and other 
times convenient.’ This act is re- 
ferred to with marked approval by 
Latimer, in a sermon preached be- 
fore Edward VI. in 1549. In ac- 
cordance with these ‘laws of an- 
cient time used’ the butts were set 
up in every parish on Sunday 
afternoon, and every man between 
the ages of seventeen and sixty 
(with the exception of ‘spiritual 
men, justices of one bench and of 
the other, justices of the assize, 
and barons of the exchequer) was 
required to shoot a specified num- 
ber of arrows ; while provision was 
also made for the instruction in 
archery of children between the 
ages of seven and seventeen. It 
must, however, be observed that 
the object of these enactments was 
rather to substitute a wholesome 
and useful recreation for other 
more or less objectionable pas- 
times which had taken its place, 
than to introduce a new mode of 
passing the Sundays and festivals, 
foreign to the existing habits of 
the people. 


“* The language of these statutes is curious :—‘ Eient tielx servantz et laborers 
arkes et setes et les usent les dymenges et jours des festes. Et lessent tout outrement 
les jeues as pelotes sibien a meyn come a piee et les autres jeues appellez coytes 
dyces gettre de pere keyles et autres tielx jeues importunes.’—12 Rich. II. cap. 6. 
11 Henry IV. cap. 4, recites this act, and enforces its provisions under a penalty of 


six days’ imprisonment. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT MODERN ARABIC. 


HE modern history of European 

nations has been dated from the 
time at which each successive na- 
tional language received a cultiva- 
tion fitting it for the service of 
literature. We do not mean to 
start a mere verbal question, ‘What 
is to be called modern? but un- 
doubtedly the rise of a literary 
language which is at the same time 
spoken by the educated, is a critical 
era to each nation, and generally 
founds what is called a Nationality. 
Within recent memory Greece has 
thus recovered her own tongue, 
which had become so mutilated, 
and so mixed with Slavonian, as to 
be unintelligible to mere classical 
scholars. The first process was to 
save certain inflexions which were 
not yet obsolete ; to lean as far as 
might be to the classical verb ; and, 
where the choice was given, to 
employ Hellenic instead of Slavo- 
nian or Turkish vocables. Under 
Coray, the modern style seemed to 
be fixed. But the newspapers of 


Athens, and the British Star, pub- 
lished in London, show a progress 
towards classical antiquity much 


beyond the style of forty years ago. 
The dative case is often used, and 
sometimes the infinitive mood: and 
— has successfully ejected 
all foreign words. But the idiom 
is decisively modern, and as such 
wholly suitable for popular use ; se- 
parated by nochasm from the tongue 
of the uneducated. It is destined 
to unite all who use it, and diffuse 
the highest thought of Europe by 
that simple process of translation 
which almost puts word for word. 
This is the most recently notorious 
resurrection of a literary language. 
_ Side by side with it, but extend- 
ing over a far vaster geographical 
range, a cultivated Arabic is reviv- 
ing. So high a wall of partition is 
unhappily raised by those Eastern 
characters, that Europeans in gene- 
ral are profoundly ignorant of all 
that is going on inthem. Nor are 
We so vain as to dream here of 
giving more than a popular and 
superticial view (which we trust 
shall nevertheless be accurate) of 
the leading phenomena, which will 
well repay attention, 


Historians regard the overthrow 
of the Arab Empire in Bagdad by 
the Turks of the House of Seljuk, 
as the era which made Cairo the 
first of Arab cities. Henceforward 
all the literature or learning of the 
Arabs had this city for their home. 
But with the conquest of Egypt 
in 1517 by the Ottomans under 
Selim 1., the classical period ends. 
Learning became comparatively 
rare, books scarce, and original 
composition all but vanished. 
Nevertheless, the recitation of tales 
wresently assumed an importance 
before unknown ; among which by 
far the most celebrated and most 
influential were those of the Z'ou- 
sand and One Nights, which Mr. 
Lane is disposed to refer precisely 
to the era of the Ottoman conquest. 
The positive statements: which he 
makes concerning this work go a 
great way towards convincing us 
that it may be considered as the 
origin of the modern literary style. 
He says, in the Introduction to his 
Translation :— 

No sheykh includes the Thousand and 
One Nights among the classical works. 
Its style is neither classical, as some 
Europeans have supposed ; nor is it, as 
others have imagined, that of [modern] 
familiar conversation. I believe that the 
language of every copy of it now known, 
excepting those improved by modern 
sheykhs, is almost as different from the 
former style as it is from the latter. 


Professional story-tellers have 
long been accustomed to recite 
these and other less celebrated tales 
to groups of listeners at the coffee- 
houses. The same recitations being 
repeated, often by the same men, 
in different provinces, preserved a 
certain unity of the language in 
the midst of the provincial dialects: 
and however little they may be 
allowed to be ‘classical’ by the 
learned few who look back with 
ride and regret to the ancient 
Seta they have held up a mark 
high enough, and not too high, for 
more ordinary minds to aspire to. 
A merchant who desired to avoid 
in his letters the peculiarities of his 
own province (which might be un- 
intelligible to his correspondents), 
and to attain a style which should 
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be familiar without being vulgar, 
would find no standard so useful 
or so accessible as these tales, Of 
course, we do not undervalue the 
importance of sacred books—the 
Koran to the Moslems, the Bible to 
the Christians—in imparting some 
taste for a pure and ancient style: 
but from the nature of the mate- 
rial such books go but a little way 
in furnishing one for the needs of 
daily life ; and any close approxi- 
mation to their style would appear 
unseemly and profane. 

Three centuries passed, during 
which all the Arabian cities con- 
tinued to decline under the unin- 
tellectual and improvident rule of 
the Ottomans. The vernacular 
dialects had deviated widely from 
the old tongue and from one an- 
other ; and these popular tales ap- 
peared more and more classical in 
the comparison. No movements 
at all of the intellect are recorded : 
original talent seems to have been 
entirely extinct. But into the 


midst of this literary stagnation, a 
disturbing influence plunged by 
foreign activity, partly religious, 
ate political and scientific. 


The 

nglish Church Missionary Society 
began, from their press at Malta, 
to publish religious tracts, and pre- 
sently some other small works, 
which they hoped would be popular. 
Simultaneously, under Mohammed 
Ali Pasha of Egypt, colleges were 
established with political aims, to 
instruct the Government officials 
in various branches of European 
knowledge, chiefly under French 
inspiration. _Geography—national 
and physical—medicine and sur- 
gery, mathematics, drawing, and 
some knowledge of European his- 
tory and diplomacy, have been, we 
believe, prominent in the course of 
instruction. 

When the material of knowledge 
had to be supplied by Europeans, 
who were virtually translators, a 
change of idiom and spirit was 
likely to be transfused into the 
language, even when the vocables 
were used in their purely classical 
sense, And this process is certain 
to go on with accelerated force, if 
Arabic newspapers can be not only 
started, but maintained. Even if 
the editor of a newspaper were a 


Arabic Newspapers. 
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learned native, and one zealous for 
the classical type, we know how 
large a part of his work must con- 
sist in real translations from Euro- 
pean newspapers: and where he 
does not actually translate, he is 
still writing with foreign material 
before him, with the foreign idiom 
in his mind, without time to con- 
sult classical authors, and at most 
able to refresh his memory some- 
times from a mere dictionary. And, 
in fact, we may be assured that as 
no native can be a competent 
editor who has not a large prior 
acquaintance with Europe, so it 
is all but impossible to find the 
needful acquirements in one who 
is at the same time a professed 
scholar of the old literature. An 
editor must rather havethe qualities 
of an accomplished merchant, and 
(under correction we assert) is more 
likely to be a European than a born 
Arab. 

It is difficult hitherto to induce 
the natives of those countries to pay 
for any literature. It is in like 
manner notorious, that medical fees 
can never be got out of them, 
except by the process—so repulsive 
to European physicians—of ex- 
torting them beforehand, by an es- 
timate of the probable expense of 
curing the disease. American news- 
papers have introduced systemati- 
cally the principle of subscription 
and pre-payment : this method has 
been adopted in Syria and Algiers, 
A newspaper, called the Garden of 
News, was set up more than two 
years ago at Beyroot—whether still 
it exist we have not been able to 
learn—which made grave com- 
plaints as to the difficulty of getting 
money when due. In the twenty- 
third number it says :— 

To gentlemen the subscribers. —With 
all sorrow we now see that half the year 
is already passed, and some of the sub- 
scribers have not yet paid, although they 
know that the price of this journal is 
paid in advance. We entreat them now 
to send the money to us, lest we be com- 
pelled to further measures. 


We observe that the Algiers 
journal (called the Mercury) has, as 
a sort of running title, the following 
notice along the top :— 

Advertisement.—We entreat of any one 
who desires to be a subscriber to our jour- 
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nal, that, in sending to us his requisition, 
he will accompany it with the money ; 
for, if not, we shall be constrained to 
decline to send the journal to him. 


We may add, that it appears 
once a week ; fills a single sheet of 
moderate folio; the price of sub- 
scription being 36 francs a-year, or 
20 for the half year. Thus to the 
yearly subscriber it is about 6}d. 
for each weekly paper. 

We had conjectured that the 
Algiers Mercury had the advantage 
of some subsidy from the French 
Government, in whose interest it 
wrote. Indeed, if even it were 
less Napoleonist, and were merely 
a diffuser of French thought, it 
would be of great value politically 
to the French Empire in Algeria. 
But it has suddenly come to a close, 
having been suppressed (as we are 
assured from Paris) by the Imperial 
censor! This surely indicates, not 
merely that the Emperor’s servants 
are more active than he could wish 
them to be, but that influences far 
other than dynastic move them. 
It is not the Imperial Power, but 
the bigoted Moollahs, who had 
reason to wish such apaperarrested ; 
and it is hard to doubt that their 
intrigue has been the moving cause. 
With regret, therefore, we have to 
speak of the Mercury as having had 
but temporary existence. We ob- 
serve that in one number the editor 
distinctly professes himself to be a 
foreigner, in apologizing for the 
difficulty of developing a certain 
subject in Arabic. Even without 
this avowal, we should have unhe- 
sitatingly judged the writer to be 
a Frenchman; and what is to us 
of much interest, we find the style, 
idiom, and vocabulary to be almost 
identical with that of the familiar 
books published some twenty-five 
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years ago by the Church Missionary 
Society in Malta ; as, for instance, 
their Robinson Crusoe (except that 
the latter is slightly interlarded 
with stereotype quotation): nor 
does it differ, further than as poli- 
tical and religious writing must 
differ, from the New Testament as 
translated by Sabat under the 
auspices of the English Bible So- 
ciety. Under correction we say 
that it differs from the style of the 
Arabian Nights, chiefly that it uses 
popular words in their most current 
sense, and thus exterminates the 
ambiguities which are such a nui- 
sance in this language. We may 
here adduce the confession of the 
accomplished Mr. Lane in regard 
to his own translation: ‘ No trans- 
lator can always be certain that, 


Srom twenty or more significations 


which are borne by one Arabic word, 
he has selected that which his 
author intended to convey.’ 
Nevertheless, this modern prose 
is not really the popular tongue 
anywhere, though (except where 
the subject itself is beyond the 
popular reach) it is in general every- 
where understood. And this is a 
point that needs to be more closely 
explained. If any one passes 
through France to Algiers, Morocco, 
or Tunis, he will have his ears 
assailed by sounds unintelligible* 
to a mere classical scholar ; and, in 
fact, unintelligible alsoto a Bedouin. 
The Arabic of Syria is, in its own 
way, equally eccentric and perverse. 
That of Egypt and of Bagdad are 
less strongly corrupted, though two 
of the consonants (the th and dh) 
have, in Egypt, as in Syria, most 
confusedly lost their aspiration. 
To count the dialects is fruitless ; 
some will say there are three, and 
others six.t Yet in truth the 


* Even where a word preserves its classical sense and its true consonants, con- 
fusion, either perplexing or ludicrous, often results from the obliteration or falsification 


of vowels. 


An Englishman will correctly imagine one large case of confusion by 


supposing our words police and pelisse to be both sounded pliece ; for the moderns 
uniformly clip to the utmost of their power a short vowel so situated. 
+ As in old days the Romance languages were discriminated by Si, Oc, and Oui, 


their renderings of Yes ; so the modern Arabic dialects might be discriminated by the 
mode in which they often express Of, or Shall, or There is. The Algerine Arabic has 
developed a very elegant present tense of the verb To Be, which is deficient in the 
classical language, and might advantageously be adopted into written style, which is 
often obscure from want of it. It is Rani, Rac, Raho; Rana, Racom, Rahom ; for 


Sum, Es, Est; Sumus, Estis, Sunt. Literally the words mean Behold me, Behold 
thee, Behold him, &c. 
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phenomena are not greatly different 
from those which may be met in 
England or Italy while we listen 
to the tongue of the uneducated, 
The language of our peasants is 
often a riddle to ourselves, and 
utterly unintelligible to the accom- 
plished foreigner ; while the differ- 
ence of county from county is 
sensible enough, and the greater 
contrasts, as of Somersetshire and 
Lancashire, nearly amount toasepa- 
ration of languages. Yet the pea- 
sants everywhere understand the 
address of educated men. So in 
Italy, the speech of Piedmont, of 
Milan, of Venice, of Naples, of 
Sicily, is marked by such diversities 
that some have pronounced it a 
fallacy to talk of the Italian lan- 
guage as one. In all these cases— 
as again in France, in Germany, in 
Greece—there is but one literary 
language, to which all educated 
men aspire, and in which (with 
some allowance for provincial pro- 
nunciation) all can talk. But before 
literature is cultivated, the essential 
unity is obscured by provincial 
diversity. In fact, if by some 


political disaster before education 
has gone deep in a community, the 


whole educated class could be cut off, 
it might be very hard for a foreigner 
to appreciate the oneness of the 
tongue at all. The learned men of 
the Arabs, thoroughly aware of 
this, and looking back with pride 
to the ancient literature, the intrin- 
sic value of which they probably 
overrate — though its enormous 
magnitude is undeniable—treat the 
spoken dialects with great con- 
tempt, and deny the possibility of 
their having a grammar, or being 
treated scientifically. Simultane- 
ously they maintain the unity and 
unchangeableness of their noble 
language, with a zeal which is 
amusing by its extravagance. Of 
this we may presently give a speci- 
men, There certainly is a real 
unity in the now written tongue, 
except in so far as this statement 
may be impaired by the very 
troublesome fact, that they write 
virtually in shorthand. ‘To illus- 
trate how this affects the question, 
let us suppose the Greek notation 
to be very imperfect in its vowel 
system, so that an Ionian and an 
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Athenian on seeing the word évrv 
both understand it alike, and yet 
pronounce it differently; namely, 
if with the former its full represen- 
tation is (what we write) éwvurev, 
and with the latter éavrov. In such 
case the short hand (évrv) will con- 
ceal the difference of dialect which 
really separates the parties. Just 
so, the word ‘ night’ is pronounced 
in Algiers diel, in Syria more accu- 
rately dail; yet if both alike write 
it lyl (which is the fact), the diver- 
sity is disguised. If, indeed, 
euphony alone were concerned, it 
would not be worth naming in this 
connexion ; but where confusion of 
sense results, the case is widely 
different. A dispute in Latin 
between benevolus and benivolus is 
mere trifling; but to confound 
reget with regit, erat with erit, ferus 
with fers, parat with perit, 1s no 
trifle. Not only does the Arabic 
shorthand (by the omission of short 
vowels and confusion of long ones) 
often obliterate equally grave diver- 
sities of sense, but it entirely leaves 
us in doubt whether the difference 
of nominative, genitive, and accu- 
sative is or is not observed. These 
cases of the noun depend on final 
short vowels, normally accompanied 
by a nasal n, as Rajol-on, vir; 
Rajol-in, viri; Rajol-an, virum. 
But the terminations (on, i, an) 
are never written in the text, but 
are only denoted by vowel marks 
above or below the text, even in 
the classical poetry. In ordinary 
prose they are not written at all, 
and in vulgar speech they are never 
sounded, except when the accusa- 
tive does duty as an adverb, as 
lail, night, lailan, by night ; d@yim, 
lasting, dayiman, lastingly, always. 
Thus when a prose text is presented 
to us, it is optional with the reader 
whether to add or not to add these 
case endings; consequently the 
text, as a shorthand, is indetermi- 
nate. So again, it obliterates the 
ancient distinction between the 
indicative and subjunctive mood ; 
say, for one example, yetesellat-o, 
imperitat ; yetesellat-a, imperitet : 
but this distinction is now tho- 
roughly obsolete (both of the final 
vowels being lost) except in poetry. 
We might not be very wrong in 
observing, that as Chinese who 
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speak different languages use the 
same written medium, so do Arabs 
write alike the sounds which they 
utter differently. But with im- 
proved education, in the case of 
Arabs, the pronunciation will tend, 
as with ourselves, to obliterate pro- 
vincial diversities. 

It is a notable fact, that by the 
loss of the final vowels of the old 
grammar, the Arabic comes back 
into the condition in which we find 
the earliest Hebrew. Philologists, 
we believe, always take for granted 
that Hebrew must once have had 
the old Arabian system, but lost 
this delicate part of it two thousand 

ears before Mohammed. It may 
so. But whether the Hebrew 
has lost, or never possessed, these 
grammatical niceties, the ultimate 
coincidence of the two tongues in 
a very siinple condition is certainly 
remarkable, 

3y testimony we learn what the 
written text does not tell us, that 
the learned, in reading prose, con- 
form in both these respects to the 
vulgar. The change is similar to 


the Italian loss of the cases of the 
Latin noun, and to the confusion of 
present indicative and present sub- 


junctive in modern Greek pronun- 
ciation. 

The importance of the trifling 
vowel change to which we have 
alluded is great; for it involves a 
decisive change of style and idiom, 
though less complete than the ana- 
logy of Latin might suggest. The 
inverted and entangled order which 
seems to be, not admissible only, 
but naturalto Latin,almost vanishes 
with the case system; nor can 
modern Arabic always admit 
arrangements of words possible in 
the ancient. And as the essential 
difference of idiom and style puts 
a chasm between ancient and 
modern Greek, in spite of the same- 
ness of material, so (in our belief) 
even on that ground must a decided 
separation be admitted between 
ancient and modern Arabic. 

But just as Professor Blackie 
insists that the tongue of Pericles 
and of Coray or Bambas is strictly 
one, so do many learned zealots of 
the Arabic language affirm that it 
has not changed. There is an 
elaborate dialogue in Oberleitner’s 
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Chrestomathia, in which we conjec- 
ture that the chief speaker is 
intended to be the learned Aryda ; 
who maintains this side of the 
question with dogmatic vehemence. 
He says— 

The ancient and the modern tongue are 
one, and there is no separation between 
them at all, not even so much as between 
ancient and modern Greek. You cannot 
find in Arabic any recent words or any 
modern concords which have been grafted 
upon the ancient ; but the language con- 
tinues still to be just as it was formerly, 
in all its words and phrases, and their 
meanings and concords, absolutely without 
change, even so far as concerns a single 
word. 


Bold assertions like these are 
likely to stop the mouth of a 
foreigner, conscious how small a 
part he can ever know of a vastly 
diffused language ; yet they are 
not well suited to convince him: 
and the writer in fact furnishes the 
reply to himself. He says in com- 
paring Arabic with German— 

The difficulty of mastering the Arabic 
is, no doubt, greater; first, because of 
the complexity of its rules and concords ; 
secondly, because of its diffusion, copious- 
ness, richness of vocables, and abundance 
of their meanings; which is such, that 
numerous books exist of which the vul- 
gar are unable to understand so much 
as a single phrase. And this is what 
has caused the notion in some, that the 
modern tongue is different from the 
ancient, since its richness and numerous 
meanings make it crabbed to those who 
are not perfect in it. 


He afterwards admits, as it were in 
postscript, that the final vowels 
which distinguish cases and moods 
are totally lost in the modern 
tongue, even as pronounced by the 
learned ; and shows himself equally 
unconscious of the importance of 
this admission, as he before showed 
himself unaware that for one word 
to have many meanings is poverty 
of the language, not riches. As well 
might one adduce as indicative of 
national wealth, that many families 
lived in one house, or many mouths 
claimed one loaf. 

Will the reader find it tedious 
to examine one illustration how 
‘rich in meanings’ an Arabic word, 
as explained in dictionaries, can be ? 
The word which our travellers 
write ’Ain, has popularly three 
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meanings, I, an eye; 2, aspring (of 
water) ; 3, the essence (of a thing). 
It can also, we believe, be used for 
the eye of a needle, or for a small 
spy-hole. So far is no more than 
we expect from metaphor and trope 
in every language. But in Golius 
and Freytag, the same word also 
means (inter alia) ; 4, a cloud com- 
ing from the west [from the south 
of Irak, Freyt.|; 5, rain uninter- 
rupted for several days; 6, the 
choicest part of a thing ;7,a man 
of quality and distinction ; 8, one’s 
own brother (frater germanus) ; 9, 
a wild bullock ; 10, domestics ; 11, 
citizens; 12, a golden coin; 13, a 
person, somebody, anyone; 14, a 
false friend ; 15, a damson ; 16, the 
tilting of the balance ; 17, a flaw 
or vice; 18,a side or district ; 19, 
the fit direction of the face for 

rayer ; 20, anything almost invisi- 

le, &c. &c. We cannot pause on 
the deductions from such pheno- 
mena, but must add, that it is not 
very rare to find even avowedly 
opposite meanings assigned to the 
same word; as ‘adel, 1, aequus, 
rectus fuit ; 2, gwast contra, deflexit 
arecto: or again, Jahan, 1, erravit 
pronunciando perperam ; et contra, 
suavissime pronunciavit. Such 
lexicography is probably the result 
of a dry mechanical scraping pro- 
cess. The compiler, overwhelmed 
by the mass of books which he is 
trying to compress within his regis- 
ter, has neither time nor heart so 
to study each passage as to enter 
into its spirit. Hence he mistakes 
irony for seriousness ; as though 
an English dictionary should regis- 
ter ‘a rogue, a pleasant fellow ; 
‘hopeful, discreditable (youth); 
‘a worthy, a rascal? and, as in 
America, ‘a clever boy, a dunce.’ 
Or he fails to appreciate a poet's 
wild metaphors or the peculiar 
colour of his words; as though 
when a poet says, ‘ The angels lisp 
their melodies before the throne,’ 
a lexicographer were to found on 
this the explanation, ‘ Lisp, to 
warble beautifully.’ Add to this 
the confusion of many dialects, 
from a neglect to distinguish the 
time and place of a meaning. 
Awful is used in America to mean 
ugly ; the verb let, meant, to hinder, 
two centuries ago. It would cause 
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immense confusion if our diction- 
ary scraped up every provincial 
oddity or abuse, and registered 
them without discrimination. We 
have all heard from childhood that 
the Arabs have eighty names for 
honey, two hundred for a lion, and 
five hundred for a sword ; yet it is 
probable that each place has no 
more names for these than other 
nations have. Bocthor, in his ex- 
cellent dictionary Frangais Arabe, 
gives but two words for Miel, of 
which one means strictly the honey- 
comb; for lion he has but two, 
and of these one is generic, mean- 
ing wild beast, and as such is given 
by him under Béte feroce; finally 
for épée he has two, and of these 
one means a spit, and is given 
again under Broche. These and 
such like facts may warn us to dis- 
trust all dictionaries which em- 
brace a very wide range of litera- 
ture, It is a noxious fallacy to infer 
that where no chasm exists between 
two idioms, they may be pro- 
nounced one and the same. In the 
colours of the rainbow it is impos- 
sible to mark the transitions 
sharply ; nevertheless orange is not 
violet nor green. 

But far worse than ambiguities 
in any nouns or verbs, is the doubt- 
ful sense of conjunctions, common 
adverbs and other particles. Thus 
in Catafago’s popular dictionary of 
Arabic, one reads, Jnnama; be- 
cause, since. Only. Then, there- 
fore. Surely, certainly. Moreover. 
Surely not(!’ ‘JZdh, when. In- 
deed. If so be. Forasmuch as. 
Already. Behold, lo! ‘ Jdha, when 
(in the future sense). Behold! 
This particle is often used redun- 
dantly, without having apparently 
any precise ae 

The modern literary prose strug- 
gles to clear a way through this 
confusion, and to employ each 
word in only one cardinal sense. 
At the same time it avoids every- 
thing purely provincial; for its 
great ambition is to be universal, 
and to be intelligible from Morocco 
to Ceylon. We observe in it a few 
peculiarities, which, until we are 
better informed, we are disposed to 
call pedantries, supposing them to 
be enforced by the urgency of clas- 
sicists who regard an antiquity five 
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centuries old as essential to the 
purity of writing. We refer espe- 
cially to the systematic proscrip- 
tion from this style of the popular 
words for see (shdf), go (rah), come 
(ja), bring (jieb), and some others. 
The words in question are not pro- 
vincial. ‘They are used in Algeria, 
in Egypt, in Syria, in Bagdad. 
They are found in our printed dic- 
tionaries. If we rightly under- 
stand, the case is just as though 
educated Englishmen were to ex- 
plode the word See from all written 
style, and insist on using Behold 
instead. Since we could not get 
rid of it in speech, it would put 
an artificial and noxious barrier 
between talk and writing. It is 
against See and Go that the chief 
spite seems to be directed ; (we 
mean against shéf and rdh); the 
word j@ (come), is occasionally ad- 
mitted ; and there is a small gram- 
matical argument against jieb, the 
popular word for Bring. When 
there is already so much needed 
before the spoken tongue can be 
raised into clearness and purity, we 
regret to see any artificial impedi- 
ments by doing battle against 
popular and unobjectionable words, 


The prevalent written style is 
not generally pedantic, although 
we fear it is often hard to excul- 
pate the more zealous masters from 
this charge. But most writers write 
to be understood ; and therefore 
cannot afford to indulge in obso- 


lete words or senses of words 
which the dictionaries elaborately 
register. This alone might suffice 
to put a real chasm between the 
modern prose and the more ancient 
forms of the tongue ; whether the 
language is to be called one, seems 
to be a mere verbal controversy. A 
keen disputant may insist that the 
language of Chaucer, and Gower, 
and Douglas, is ‘one’ with the 
modern English: yet it remains 
certain, that a man may be a per- 
fect master of the latter tongue 
without understanding those 
writers. 

It is here suitable to add another 
and parallel fact, lest we should 
seem to be unaware of it, or lest 
its meaning be misinterpreted. 
Several MSS. of modern Arabic, 
which the eminent traveller Dr. 
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Barth brought home with him from 
Africa, were placed by him in the 
hands of a very learned English 
scholar whom he desired to consult 
as tosome of them. This gentle- 
man assured the present writer, 
that he was astonished at the 
urity of the Arabic; and _ that 
Mohammed could have perfectly 
understood the theological argu- 
mentation and sarcasm carried on 
between the African chieftains as 
to granting or refusing toleration 
to Dr. Barth, We receive our 
friend’s statement with full convic- 
tion, knowing as we do his con- 
scientious caution and fundamental 
research. But we do not thence 
infer, that the modern Arabic prose, 
—as that of an Algerine or Syrian 
newspaper—is in the idiom of Mo- 
hammed ; indeed, it is a fact on 
the surface, that one may be able 
to understand the modern, and be 
helplessly bewildered by the an- 
cient style. The proper interpre- 
tation therefore seems to be, that 
these African chieftains, having 
their sole cultivation in the old 
sacred literature, learn to write it 
well, as our forefathers used Latin 
for their literary medium, and 
sometimes wrote it with great 
spirit. In Italy, from the time of 
Dante onward, there may be said 
to have been simultaneously two 
literary languages, the Latin, and 
the modern Florentine; of which 
the former has been reserved for 
theology, the latter has been em- 
ployed for modern science, poetry, 
government, and art. Nearly in 
the same way, we conceive, there 
are at present two sorts of Arabic 
prose ; the one is the theological 
and ancient, used only by zealots 
for the Koran, and only on eccle- 
siastical topics ; the other is the 
true modern tongue, of which we 
have been speaking. Nevertheless, 
by the system of writing without 
short vowels, it may often be diffi- 
cult to determine how close these 
two systems of composition are 
meant to approach or to recede. 
The glory of the Arabic language 
is not, as is vulgarly supposed, m 
an astonishing number of absolute 
synonyms for the names of things, 
(which is anything but an advan- 
tage, where it really exists), but in 
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the abundance of verbal roots with 
complex meaning, and the system 
of derivative verbs, which give 
endless facility for expressing every 
shade of moral thought. Of deri- 
vative verbs, a mere Englishman 
has scarcely an idea; inasmuch as 
we have not even an inflected pas- 
sive, and are scarcely conscious of 
having a few causative verbs; as 
lay from Lie, set from sit, fell from 
fall. In the Latin and Greek we 
are familiar with what are called 
‘voices, which might have been 
treated as derived verbs. At least, 
these will enable any one to con- 
ceive of these secondary verbs in 
the Arabic. Special forms are de- 
voted to express not only the Pas- 
sive, the Reciprocal (or mutual), and 
the Reflective idea, which are met 
in Greek, but also the Causative, 
the Intensive, and other shades of 
relation, found occasionally, but 
less systematically, in our European 
classical tongues. By these the 
language partially atones for its 
almost total deficiency in com- 
pound verbs, which is certainly a 
great defect. In general, it incon- 
veniently loads the memory of a 
learner, who instead of being able 
(after learning the verbs Go or 
Come) to say, go up, go down, go 
in, go out, go through, go by, &e., 
has to learn a new and indepen- 
dent root for every one of these 
combinations. On the other hand, 
the Causative forms econumize 
roots, just as the French say ‘ faire 
monter, for ‘carry up.’ However, 
after balancing all sides, every one 
will confess that the material fur- 
nished in the Arabic constitutes a 
very rich and powerful language. 
Its most unpleasant defect (beside 
the ambiguities of sense) seems to 
lie in the extreme stiffness and 
monotony of its syntax; a defect 
arising in part from the imperfec- 
tion of the relative pronoun, in 
part out of the want of a genitive 
case—the old genitive inflection 
being obsolete, and all the modern 
substitutes being local provincial- 
isms. Briefly to explain the for- 
mer point, let it be imagined that 
in Latin the words cujus, cui, quem, 
&e., were split into gui ejus, qui et, 
que eum, &ec. . . . under the law 
that some verb or preposition go- 
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verning the relative must separate 
its two parts. It will at once be 
manifest that gui amavit eum might 
then mean either ‘ who loved him,’ 
or ‘whom he loved, a very annoy- 
ing ambiguity. But besides, it is 
a rule in Arabic that the relative 
must be wholly omitted, if the 
antecedent be indefinite ; thus, it 
is right to say, ‘ Zhe man, who I 
saw him,’ for ‘the man whom I 
saw; but, for (A) man whom IL 
saw, the formula is: ‘(A) man IL 
saw him; and for ‘(A) man, who 
was known,’ ‘(A) man, (he) was 
known.’ And since neither A nor 
He will be expressed in the last, 
the result is just as though in 
Latin ‘Homo noscitur’ could be 
said for ‘Homo notus.’ This is a 
very barbarous sort of confusion, 
causing frequent obscurity. 

Other defects of the language 
will probably be corrected when 
the wear and tear of daily litera- 
ture grinds away asperities. We 
venture particularly to point at the 
arbitrary use of the tenses with 
certain conjunctions, and the doubt- 
ful sense of two important particles: 
La, which means either ‘ Non’ or 
‘Ne; and Ma, which means Quod, 
Id quod (Que of French), or Non (!) 
The ancient language has its own 
fixed rules as to these, and the 
modern spoken dialects have each 
their own usage ; but the modern 
cultivated prose seems to us_ to 
have no fixed rule as yet. But 
perhaps a still worse defect is in 
the arbitrary rules of concord, 
which are virtually rules of discord, 
and as often are no rule at all, 
but are violated at pleasure. A 
Greek scholar may find a type of 
one class in Homer’s line (as at 
least we now read it), 


kai 5) Sodpa o¢onme vedy Kai ordpra 
AeAvyra, 

in which the rule of Discord which 

prescribes a singular verb to a 

neuter plural nominative, is at once 


observed and broken. So what is 
called by us (perhaps wrongly) the 
Accusative is often employed in 
classical Arabic as the subject of a 
finite verb, or as the predicate of a 
logical proposition ; and as often 
is not. It is impossible to induce 
the millions to learn such arbitrary 
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rules by artifice. When once they 
have ceased to be imbibed with 
the mother’s milk, they are dead 
for ever. The language seems to 
need a learned, bold, and popular 
writer, who will systematically 
adopt the concords of common sense 
or of vulgar use. 

We confess it is from the ener- 
getic mind of Europe, and espe- 
cially from the all-embracing ac- 
tivity of newspapers, and not from 
learned natives, that we hope and 
expect an increasing healthy culti- 
vation of the tongue. The erudition 
of those countries is prevailingly 
weak in judgment. We may here 
mention a suggestive anecdote on 
the authority of the learned friend 
just alluded to, who has spent his 
ife on ancient Arabic. He received 
a present of an Arabic book from 
the author, a native scholar, 
whose immense erudition excites 
our friend’s high respect. In 
presenting it, the author said : ‘ No 
man could have written this book, 
but one who, like me, has lived 
with his nose in the Kamous for forty 
years. The Kamous, or ‘Ocean,’ 
is the most celebrated of the Arab 
dictionaries, in which are promis- 
cuously heaped together all the 
words and all their meanings any- 
where and at any time used. The 
writer of the book—which abounded 
with rare phraseology, on which he 
prided himself—did not pretend 
that he derived it from an original 
study of valuable authors, but 
claimed credit for drawing it out 
of the dictionary! Let us try for 
a moment to realize this process, 
Suppose the whole mass of our 
printed books to be burned, except 
a dozen copies of all the most es- 
teemed, the pecuniary value of 
which puts them beyond the reach 
of those who are not rich. Suppose 
our dictionaries to remain; and 
that a man who gives his life to 
erudition, studies, as his choicest 
literature, Johnson, Bailey, Jamie- 
son, with provincial glossaries ; and 
at last comes out with a book 
studded in every page with words 
culled from these sources, and un- 
known to all Englishmen but those 
who have made like search in the 
dictionaries, Even if such afarrago 
could tend ‘to give currency to 
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forgotten words, it would need a 
most delicate judgment in the com- 
poser to avoid sins against good 
taste. 

It is not by any artificial process 
of word-lovers that a language is 
improved, but by the realistic 
struggle of life and thought, which 
demands words for an immediate 
yurpose. And for this no single 
ook or treatise can compare to 
the newspaper in its miscellaneous, 
all-embracing character. It may 
not be amiss here to add an analy- 
sis of the contents of a single 
number of the Algerine Mercury, 
as a specimen on how many sub- 
jects the enterprising Frenchmen 
have been exercising the Arabic 
language. We find first an introduc- 
tion, to explain the working of the 
prefectures of France, followed by 
a long speech of the Count de 
Morny on opening the session in 
Puy de Déme. Then comes the 
first part of a Memoir on the most 
frantic of the Fatimite Caliphs— 
El Hacim Bi Emr lllah—a sort of 
Egyptian Caligula. (This memoir 
is in a very different style from the 
rest of the paper, and, we conjec- 
ture, is an extract from a more an- 
cient writer: but it is too greata 
compliment to use the word ‘ style’ 
of such writings.) After this, the 
real ‘newspaper’ begins with the 
heading Various News. Under 
it there is, 1. ‘The French sympathy 
and contributions for the wounded 
of the French army after the cam- 
paign of Magenta and Solferino. 
2. Public contracts for keeping 
French cavalry horses. 3. Enmities 
of the Prussian and Austrian Ca- 
binets. 4. Interior policy of Aus- 
tria, and errors of her statesmen. 
5. Felonious attack of Moors from 
the ‘Rief’ on Spanish surveyors 
and masons. 6. Massacre of Chris- 
tians at Borneo ; with glances back- 
ward at similar events, and vehe- 
ment censure of theSt. Bartholomew 
massacre. A geographical notice 
of Borneo and its islands accom- 
panies this article. 7. News of the 
Sea Serpent. 8. A Papal Steam- 
boat attempting to land troops at 
Rimini is beaten off. 9. A son of 
the Pasha of Egypt at Marseilles. 
10. French and English Telegraph. 
11. Breakage of the Sardinian tele- 
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graph-cable, 12. Partial failure of 
the French grapes. 13. Conflagra- 
tio of many miles of fields in 
Jutland. 14. Walking wager in 
California, won by an Irishman. 
15. Severe exposure of the violences 
and meanness of the Duke of 
Modena, recently ejected by his 
people. 16, Comparative com- 
merce in different parts of Italy. 
17. Contrast of zeal for learning 
among Germans and among Arabs, 
elicited by the library of Alexander 
von Humboldt. 18, Uprising of 
the Druses against the Christians 
in Lebanon. On this follow Last 
News, under seven heads; and 
finally Local News of Algiers, in 
which the horse-races established 
by the French Government are 
prominent. 

In material so various nearly 
every side of a language is in its 
turn presented ; and under the re- 
petitions week by week even the 
words which were at first new to 
readers soon became familiar and 
stereotype. How far these papers 
have been actually read by Moslems 
we have no means of knowing. 
Until their intellect is excited, they 
are apt to turn away scornfully 
from printed characters, as deficient 
in the ample flourishes and un- 
dulating aspect which they admire 
in handwriting. But the editor 
evidently was aiming to conciliate 
them, not only by the respectful 
tone adopted towards their religion, 
and by the judicious mixture of 
subjects, some or other of which 
must draw their interest, but even 
by direct condescension to their 
minds, This may be illustrated by 
the tone in which he touches on 
wagers, which offend Moslem 
morals :— 

14. One of the papers of the city of 
St. Francisco in California states that an 
Irishman, named James Kinavan, made 
a wager with a group of the lovers of 
wanton frolics in that city, that he would 
walk a distance of 400 miles in 100 con- 
tinuous hours ; and fulfilled the bargain 
ing8 hours and 20 minutes. And it is 
said that before he began to walk his 
weight was 126 pounds English ; that is, 
27 kilograms and 141 grams; and after 
he reached his goal, he was 4} pounds 
lighter : that was from the fatigue and 


* He: the Caliph El Hacim? 
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the loss of sleep. And as soon as he 
began his course, he traversed 8 miles in 
t hour, although in the last hour he 
hardly went a mile andahalf. Sports 
and wagers of this kind are not uncom- 
mon with ‘Franks,’ especially with the 
English and the Americans. And some- 
times the bargain will be made on large 
sums of money; and but a little while 
ago we read in one of the English papers 
that a man crossed the river Niagara on 
a rope fixed from bank to bank ; and the 
height of the rope from the surface of 
the water was 151 feet ; and the breadth 
of the river in the aforementioned place 
is 1100 feet ; that is, 335 metres anda 
quarter. And the river Niagara is in 
North America, between Canada and the 
American dominion. 


His mention of the sea-serpent 
combines a little pleasantry with 
his condescension. After describing 
it on the authority both of some 
Yarmouth fishermen, and of the 
captain of the schooner Arabella, 
he proceeds :— 


It is manifest that the captain was un- 
able to measure the length of the animal, 
probably because its tail and its head 
were only alternately out of water. We 
earnestly hope that, next time he is lucky 
enough to meet this creature or another 
of the same species, he will carefully 
estimate its length for the profit cf scien- 
tific men and amateurs of zoology. Pos- 
sibly it is a serpent of the same kind us 
that which Sinbad the Sailor met in his 
celebrated voyages. But of this the 
reader must judge. 


Side by side with this pleasant 
and easy writing of a Frenchman, 
let us set a specimen, from the 
same paper, of some native Arab, 
concerning the Caliph El Hacim ; 
that the reader may judge whether 
we are too severe in saying that 
the Arab has no style at all, but is 
dry, obscure, and repulsive : 


And Fahal Ibn Temiem was ruler of 
Damascus, and died after a few months ; 
then ’Ali Ibn Fellih ruled. And he* 
gave back the oversight of crimes to "Abd 
El ’Aziez, son of Mohammed, son of 
Na’man. And he* forbad all men from 
addressing any one by the title Lord and 
Master except the Prince of the Believers 
alone ; and authorized the slaying of every 
one who opposed this. And in [the 
month] Shawal he killed Ibn ’Omar. 
Then he forbad women to go out of a 
night. Next, he forbad men to sit in the 
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shops, And in [the month] Ramadan of 
the year 92, he invested ’Ousalah, son of 
Bicdr, with Damascus, instead of Ibn 
Fellah. And he began the pious building 
of a mosque in the year 93. And he 
killed his viceroy Fahd, son of Ibrahiem, 
after he had held office five years, nine 
months, twelve days, on the roth of [the 
month] the Second Jem4di ; and ’Ali, son 
of ’Omar, was set in his place. And 
*Ousalah, governor of Damascus, died ; 
and the slave Maflah El HayAni became 
governor after him. And he* killed ’Ali, 
son of "Omar El ’Adas, and the doctor 
[or magister] Riedan El Sakli, and many 
other men. And in [the month] Mohar- 
ram of the year 94, he invested the black 
man Sandal with the government of 
Barkah, and in the Ramadan of the same 
year he removed Hasen, son of Na’man, 
from the judgeship. &c. &c. 


This specimen will show to the 
reader how close an approach 
Arabian history can make to the 
most uninstructive of chronicles. 
What else would Clinton’s Fasti 
Hellenici be, if his mere results 
were printed in the form of a nar- 
rative? What else can the notices 
in the Pontifical linen books of the 
old Romans have been? 

We suppose it is a terrible heresy 
which would shock the admirers of 
Arab literature; but when we see 
how littie result in elevating or 
strengthening the national mind 
arose from its half-millennium of 
splendour, we cannot see any great 
reason to wish that Arabs should 
direct their minds backward to it, 
rather than admit the quickening 
influences of Europe. We might 
distrust our own judgment ; we 
might fancy that by ill luck the 
few tastes of the literature which 
we have taken were unfortunate, 
and that other more recondite and 
difficult writers are of more solid 
worth. But we now and then are 
confirmed by avowals from men 
who have devoted their lives to 
ancient Arabic, and above all by 
praises which are more damnatory 
than any censure. For instance, 
the Egyptian Annals of Jemal El 
Dien (from 971 to 1453 of the 
Christian era) were edited and 
translated into Latin at Cambridge 
(1792) by the then celebrated Arabic 
ie J.D. Carlyle. These annals 
are just as flimsy as the specimen 
given above. The puerility of 
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mind which obtrudes frivolities 
and excludes all about which there 
might be rational curiosity—the 
inability to discriminate what 
deserves to be recorded— disgusts 
the European reader in every page 
and every sentence. The book has 
no moral sentiment in it ; no under- 
standing of cause and effect; no 
aim at fulness of treatment nor yet 
consecutiveness ; the writer might 
seem to be less advanced in mind 
than an English shop-boy of twelve 
years old. Yet the following is 
Mr. Carlyle’s introduction of him 
to us :— 


I have much diffidence in at length 
presenting to the eyes of those who are 
accustomed to our writers, an author so 
celebrated and so crowned with praises ; 
for in nothing do Asiatic writers so differ 
from ours as in writing history. We, if 
we wish to attain the palm of history, 
need to enlarge on the philosophy of 
events—on the right or wrong of actions 
—on their wisdom or rashness—on the 
action of chance—and on the moral cha- 
racter of celebrated men. They need 
nothing of the kind. They regard history 
as the making of annals, and brevity its 
only merit. When any of their writers 
aims a little higher, it is not to describe 
manners more accurately, or enter more 
deeply into the causes of events ; but he 
believes that all depends on assuming a 
more stilted, high-sounding style. In 
this way have some Arab and many 
Persian writers proceeded, who cannot 
tell even the most insignificant fact except 
in magniloquent phrase and metaphor. 


The Arabs imbibed from Greece 
only geometry, astrology, medicine, 
and metaphysics—subtle and un- 
moral topics: they did not take in 
the juice and blood of the literature. 
Our wild fruit has been duly grafted 
on Greek and Roman productions. 
The Asiatic now needs to be grafted 
upon the European mind, The lite- 
rature of the last three centuries is 
that which makes the Europe of 
to-day different from the Europe 
of the Emperor Charles V. ; and if 
this literature could find access in 
Turkey, it would prepare that 
unhappy and convulsed empire for 
a more fortunate state. It is the 
guilt of the Roman Church in Syria 
and elsewhere, that she has taken 
away the key of knowledge. 
Possessed of absolute power of 
education over the Christians of 
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Syria, and being herself in contact 
with all the knowledge of Europe, 
she has kept her children in childish 
weakness of mind. This it is which 
incapacitates them for any wide- 
spread political action, if the cir- 
cumstances of Turkey demanded 
it. A great barrier stands up 
between them and Europe, in the 
Arabic characters. We maintain 
(not theoretically only, but after 
practical trial) that for a European 
who desires to learn the language 
and to read its shorthand, the 
most rapid process is to learn by 
means of European long hand, with 
every vowel carefully written in 
full—with discrimination, indeed, 
of vowel sounds which are most 
imperfectly defined even in the 
pointed Arabic, though always 
observed in speech. A word of 
explanation may here be suitable. 
The Arabs reckon twenty-eight 
consonants, which we venture to 
divide into seven male,seven female, 
and fourteen neuters. Every male 
has its female partner, differing 
from it by delicacy. Thus there is 
the coarse and the fine k, the coarse 
and the fine s, and so on. Also the 
vowel following a coarse letter is 


affected by tt very decidedly, so that 
there are never fewer than two 
vowel sounds, where the most per- 
fect vowel-pointing of the Arabs 


acknowledges only one. Thus, 
what is English @ (in man) or e (in 
men) after a fine t, becomes English 
wu (in mud) after a coarse t; what 
is te (in field) after the former, 
becomes long French uw (in une) 
after the latter. Out of this state 
of things rose the following con- 
versation between an Arab and an 
Englishman, A.—My good sir, 
you leave out a consonant from the 
beginning when you wish to sound 
our word ‘ind ; in fact you call it 
ind, E.—Please to say it again. 
A,.—iind. #.—Good sir, you do 
not prefix a consonant ; you change 
your vowel from English short 7 to 
French short wu. A.—I beg your 
pardon ; I prefix the consonant ’ain. 
£.—Then let mehear it again. A.— 
ind. #.—Again you change the 
vowel, I distinctly hear: it is Ger- 
man iiorFrenchu. A.—lIassureyou, 
my good friend, I do nothing but pre- 
fix a consonant, &c, &c,—And thus 
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they talked without decision. The 
general fact is recognised by some 
of our grammarians, but few Arabs 
seem to know it. Their imperfect 
vowel notation, to which they look 
up as incomparable, deludes them. 
Yet in truth, vowels are so much 
more easily heard than consonants, 
that if a European executes these 
coarse vowels truly, and even neg- 
lects the coarse pronunciation of 
the consonants, he will always be 
understood, and will often be 
thought to pronounce rightly. But 
if he neglects this vowel change, 
the most monstrous and ludicrous 
errors may result. 

But we go further, and say that, 
considering how few natives read 
at all, it is much to be desired in 
the cause of civilization and Chris- 
tianity, that works based on Euro- 
pean knowledge be printed in 
Arabic with European characters, 
The moment any extension of lite- 
rary sales became possible, the 
increased cheapness of printing 
would be felt ; but far more impor- 
tant is the more active interchange 
which would instantly follow 
between the European and the 
Arab mind. Such a full printing 
of vowels would also in two gene- 
rations of culture destroy much of 
the provincial inaccuracy or obscu- 
rity of pronunciation, and would 
sean aid to harmonize and 
unify the language, so that the 
educated might speak as they write, 
which all zealots of the tongue and 
some — desire. Moslims, spell- 
bound by the Koran, would turn 
away from such a literature; yet 
nothing would be easier than to 
transcribe any required book into 
their own crabbed and obscure 
shorthand (the opposite process 
alone has difficulty); and by raising 
up highly cultivated men whose 
native tongue is Arabic, it would 
give some additional chance of 
access for sound knowledge into 
unwilling Mussulman ears. But 
whatever characters be used, Euro- 
pean or Asiatic, at any rate our 
aspiration is that the opening intel- 
lect of those whose native tongue 
is Arabic, may be put under the 
vigorous tuition of practical modern 
Europe, and not guided back to the 
fancifulness of their old poetry, to 
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their formal and dry prose, or to 
the sparkling wit of their polished 
courtiers, rhymsters, and impro- 
visatores, 

The practical question arises,— 
By what agency shall the acute 
nations which speak Arabic be 
educated? Perhaps in Africa the 
wroblem may be trusted to work 
itself out. French activity in 
Algiers, native policy in Tunis and 
in Egypt, will in the course of fifty 
years more effect an immensity, in 
spite of such occasional retardations 
as the suppression of a newspaper. 
But Syria, Chaldza, and Bagdad 
present problems more urgent: for 
the Christian races are there more 
numerous, more ambitious, yet 
evidently helpless, while exciting 
deadly enmity. The Druses of 
Lebanon have lately caused our 
horror by slaughtering the Maro- 
nites, whom they had good reason 
to fear: but twenty years earlier 
the Turks, without the least pro- 
vocation, made a far more barba- 
rous massacre of Nestorians. All 
such convulsions so tear up the 
foundations of society, as to pre- 
sage a transference of empire ; and 
thereby involve European politics 
and urgent English interests, It 
is quite possible that ¢f our mis- 
sionary societies would devote their 
efforts entirely to secular literature 
and secular instruction of both 
sexes of Turkish Christians, they 
would in one generation do more 
for the spread of their own Pro- 
testant views of religion than by a 
century of their present action: 
but we know that they cannot so 
confine themselves. Nor is it pos- 
sible to raise any new voluntary 
society in England for the intel- 
lectual benefit of Syria and Chal- 
dea: all our energies of, this 
kind are needed too much else- 
where, and pre-eminently in India. 
It seems to remain that if the 
English Executive deem the Syrian 
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question to deserve the efforts of 
the Foreign Office, it might bea 
cheaper and more fruitful outlay of 
public money to give it in aid to 
secular schools and judicious peri- 
odical literature for Arab-speaking 
Christians, than to pay it for am- 
bassadors and ships of war. If 
one ship of war less were kept in 
the Mediterranean, and its price 
employed as we indicate, it would 
suffice (in the present literary des- 
titution) to determine the direction 
in which the Syrian mind shall be 
developed, and the intellectual 
centre to which it shall look. A 
weekly periodical, similar to some 
of our own, in which political news 
is very subordinate, but miscella- 
neous information is skilfully va- 
ried, might be compiled under 
any foreign auspices which could 
supply moderate funds: for the 
Turkish Government never inter- 
feres against anything of the kind. 
Such a publication, if sold for a 
very small coin, at first with parallel 
columns both in Arabic and in 
English type, afterwards in English 
type only or chiefly, might instruct 
and mould the minds of the rising 
Christian youth. If well written 
and widely circulated, it would ere 
long deliver them from that childish 
ignorance which unfits them for 
political action, and makes them 
alternately victims and _ thirsters 
for vengeance. Whether our lines 
may ever reach those to whom it 
is of use to address such thoughts 
we do not know; but when those 
in power talk high of the moral 
influence of the English Govern- 
ment in Turkey, it certainly often 
excites in us surprise that the only 
influence which they seem to con- 
template is that of armed ships 
and contingent compulsion. Would 
not our Government, as educator 
of the Christians, earn a more pro- 
fitable influence, and much more 
cheaply ? 
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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


LE there is any country which 
Englishmen ought to be able to 
judge impartially, it is Austria. It 
is true that she was once the head 
of Catholicism, and persecuted with 
a pertinacity and success which 
Spain alone eclipsed. But the time 
when religious differences really 
separated nations has long gone by, 


and we now only think of their - 


political position, of their freedom 
and material strength, Austria 
was for a very long time considered 
our natural ally. That is, during 
the two great aggressive movements 
of France under Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon, she was as much inte- 
rested in keeping France within 
bounds as we were, and so she has 
generally taken the same side we 
have done in the last century and 
ahalf. This long union has pro- 
duced a very friendly feeling in 
England tuwards Austria, especially 
in those whose memory carries 
them back to the last great war. 
On the other hand, the points of 
difference between Austria and her 
disaffected subjects are points pecu- 
liarly intelligible to us. We ought 
of any people to be able to sympa- 
thize with an aristocratical, mari- 
time, trading nation like the Vene- 
tians, now fallen on evil days, and 
overrun with the spies and troops 
of foreigners. We, if any people, 
ought to understand the position 
of the Hungarians, who keep their 
claims within the strict letter of 
the law, and take their stand on a 
constitution as ancient as our own. 
Perhaps no political writer is ever 
really impartial; and before we 
begin to write on Austria and Hun- 
gary, we have made up our mind 
whether the merits of the Austrian 
alliance or the merits of the consti- 
tutional claims of Hungary are to 
preponderate. But English friends 
of Hungary may be credited with 
sincerity when they acknowledge 
that the Austrian rule has been in 
many respects beneficial, not only 
to Europe at large, but to Hungary 
itself ; and that although the time 
now seems to be coming when the 
Austrian Empire may be broken 
up without any great shock to the 
VOL. LXIV. NO, CCCLXXXIL. 


balance of power, it is only very 
lately that the signs of this time 
have shown themselves, and that 
we cannot yet be sure that, if 
Austria is to go, Europe will not 
be convulsed by the displacement 
of a power that for three centuries 
has contributed so largely to the 
steadfastness and solidity of the 
European system. 

Any one who examines how the 
Austrian Empire is made up, will 
find that it consists of four great 
sections. First, there are the old 
hereditary provinces which cluster 
round Austria Proper—the Arch- 
duchy itself, the Tyrol, Styria, and 
also Bohemia and Moravia, ‘These 
latter are not German provinces, 
and the crown of Bohemia is still 
theoretically a distinct possession 
of the Archdukes of Austria ; but 
ae ag is mC ay “baa 

ave become thoroughly German- 
ized. All the great Bohemian no- 
bility have for three centuries 
thoroughly identified themselves 
with Vienna; and in spite of the 
difficulties which Bohemian depu- 
ties might find a pleasure in throw- 
ing in the way of a German Minis- 
ter, there is no reason to suppose 
that the Bohemians are capable of 
doing more than getting up a row 
in the streets of Prague and break- 
ing the windows of the Jews. The 
whole of this first group may there- 
fore be reckoned as thoroughly 
Austrian, and as all that is Austrian 
in Austria. Secondly, there are 
Gallicia and the other spoils which 
Austria wrung out of Poland. 
Thirdly, there are Venetia and its 
dependencies, Ilyria and Dalmatia. 
And fourthly, there is Hungary, 
with its dependencies, Transylvania, 
Croatia, and Sclavonia. All these 
three last groups are not only not 
Austrian, but are violently opposed 
to Austria; and yet Austria ma- 
nages at present to hold them all, 
and with a frail and puny nucleus 
of home strength has managed to 
hold together for three centuries a 
system of disjointed and unwilling 
dependencies. Venice and Gallicia 
are comparatively recent acquisi- 
tions ; but Gallicia is much easier 

MM 
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to hold than the Netherlands were, 
which Austria lost so soon after 
Gallicia was stolen ; and ever since 
Austria was Austria she has held 
some possessions in Italy. Geo- 
graphically speaking, Austria is 
much more compact than she ever 
was. How is it, then, that she has 
held her dependencies so long, and 
what are the reasons for thinking 
that the system cannot continue 
much longer? Our space obliges 
us to confine ourselves to the his- 
tory and present aspect of her re- 
lations with the greatest of her 
dependencies, Hungary—but Hun- 
gary is so vital a portion of the 
Empire that to treat of it is virtu- 
ally to treat of the whole. 

The first great cause of the as- 
cendancy of Austria has been the 
high place she has held as a 
European Power. However much 
the dependencies of a great Power 
may dislike the yoke that presses 
on them, yet there is a prestige in 
being connected with what is great 
which can never attend a union 
with an equal. It seems in a 
measure reasonable that an Empire 
should have dependencies, and this 
sense of reasonableness calms and 


satisfies the minds of many who 
would scarcely allow that they felt 


its influence. Hungary was united 
to Austria at the very moment 
when the House of Austria was 
only just broken into its Spanish 
and German branches, and when 
the vast empire and power of 
Charles V. recalled and almost 
justified the pretensions of the 
successors of Rome to a universal 
Empire. Since that time up to 
very recent years Austria has held 
a great place in Europe. The 
rivalry between the Bourbons and 
the Hapsburgs long engaged every 
mind, and even writers of a com- 
paratively modern date always 
speak of the Court of Vienna as 
the first Court in Europe. Hungary, 
too, was placed between Austria 
and Turkey, and in the long run it 
was Austria that saved Hunga 

from being overrun by the Turks. 
Austrian partisans are fond of 
speaking of this as if it constituted 
a claim on the eternal gratitude of 
the Hungarians. This is going 
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much too far. The Austrians could 
not prevent Turkey from holding a 
great part of Hungary for a cen- 
tury and a half, and if it is true 
that at last the victories of Eugene 
drove the infidels over the Danube, 
- it is equally true that Hungary 
1as saved Austria quite as much as 
Austria has saved Hungary. Twice 
during the reign of Maria Theresa 
the Queen had to throw herself on 
the protection of her Hungarian 
subjects ; and if it cannot be said 
that the Hungarians saved Austria 
from Napoleon—for Austria was 
not saved at all—yet they declined 
to assist in humiliating her, and 
rejected the offers of independence 
which the French Emperor made 
them. It is useless to reckon up 
scores of this sort. On the whole, 
Hungary has found it useful and 
felt it creditable to be connected 
with Austria, and this has been a 
main cause of the continuance of 
the union. 

Austria, however, did more for 
Hungary than connect it with 
Europe and save it from the Turks, 
She saved it from itself. There 
were no elements of stable govern- 
ment in Hungary at the time when 
Ferdinand snatched the power 
from the native prince Zapolya. 
There was no one to control the 
nobles or to educate or civilize 
them. The mass of the population 
was treated as the mass of the 
population always is treated when 
all power lies in the hands of an 
ignorant nobility. There was no 
prospect before the country but 
that of an interminable series of 
civil wars. Religious differences 
also were beginning to make the 
standing quarrels of party leaders 
ten times more bitter than before. 
So far as any one can pretend to 
oat on what would have 

appened but did not happen, we 
may be sure that, had it not been 
for its junction with Austria, 
Hungary must have shared the 
fate of Poland—a country so simi- 
lar in its institutions and in many 
points of the character of its 
governing classes. Hungary would 
have been conquered and divided. 
It was under the sheltering pro- 
tection of the strong government 
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of Austria that Hungary subsisted 
and its constitution was preserved. 

Austria also kept its hold on 
Hungary because the Austrians 
were personally superior to the 
Hungarians, more refined, more 
advanced in law, arts, and arms, 
and able to bring better men to 
the surface of affairs, Vienna was 
quite as great an attraction and 
advantage to a Hungarian magnate 
as London was to a great Scotch 
proprietor. Even within the last 
thirty years, and we should fancy 
much more recently, there was a 
rudeness and want of culture in 
all but the highest nobility of 
Hungary which quite separated 
them from the Court circle. The 
Hungarians had little or no litera- 
ture, and absolutely no turn for 
commerce. What little wealth was 
contributed to the country from 
manufacturing or trading industry, 
came almost exclusively from Jews 
or German settlers. The Austrians 
were also far more advanced in the 
arts of government. Bitterly as 
the Austrian Government was in- 
clined to persecute the Protestants 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, its bigotry and cruelty 
were eclipsed by the fanatics among 
the Magyars. It was the Hun- 
garian prelates and the leading 
Catholic nobles who tried to force 
the Government into abandoning 
the slight measure of toleration 
which, under the wiser emperors, 
the Court of Vienna was inclined 
to accord. The German civil law, 
with all its faults, was at least 
infinitely superior to the Hungarian 
law, which even within the last 
few years gave practically no civil 
remedy on a contract against a 
nobleman. Austria, too, was far 
ahead in the justice of its views as 
to the tillers of the soil. Serfage 
might have lasted for ever, so far as 
the Hungarian Constitution or the 
Hungarian proprietors went, but 
Maria Theresa, by the bold edict 
which she promulgated on her own 
authority, put an end to serfage 
altogether. Lastly, Austria was 
much more prolific of individuals 
capable of rising to eminence than 
Hungary was. Maria Theresa, for 
example, and her son, were really 
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remarkable persons, with a width 
of thought and a greatness of pur- 
pose that may fairly be termed 
imperial, On the other hand, the 
great men of the Empire were 
scarcely ever Hungarians, Every 
now and then we meet with one of 
the great historical names of 
Hungary, such as Palfy, or Forgacs, 
or Esterhazy, holding a high com- 
mand in the Austrian army. But 
that is all, They do not go further. 
The great generals and statesmen 
of Austria did not come from 
Hungary. 

It would be very unfair to press 
all this too far, or to conclude that 
the Hungarians are really inferior, 
or ever have been. The Court was 
at Vienna, and of course the Court 
made those in intimate connexion 
with it more refined than country 
proprietors who lived always in a 
narrow circle. If the Court had 
been at Pesth, the Viennese would 
have had to go there to learn man- 
ners. Hungarians may not have 
distinguished themselves in the 
annals of Austria, either because 
Austria was too jealous and timid 
to let any Hungarian acquire dis- 
tinction, or because the feeling of 
loyalty to Austria was so lukewarm 
that no Hungarian of merit and 
ability cared to devote himself to 
her service. We are not drawing 
a comparison between the two 
countries to the disadvantage of 
Hungary, if all things are con- 
sidered. We are only looking to 
facts; and the indisputable fact 
that for many years Austria had a 
social, a political, and a personal 
superiority over Hungary, goes far 
to explain why Hungary remained 
so long a dependency of Austria. 

In spite, however, of all their 
advantages, the Austrians never 
exercised any very great influence 
over Hungary. It might have been 
expected that Austria would have 
attracted Hungary to herself as 
England has attracted Scotland. 
Three centuries of a government 
which has always been strong, and 
through a long part of its duration 
not unpopular, ought to have made 
a permanent impression on a de- 
pendency close at its doors. But 
it has not: with the exception of 
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Bohemia, Austria has not managed 
to make any of its non-German 
provinces a part of itself, and even 
in Bohemia its triumph has been 
far from complete. The chief 
reason of this lies in the very 
small extent of territory and popu- 
lation which makes up the nucleus 
of Austria. Austria is all limbs 
and hardly any body. But the 
alienation of the dependencies of 
Austria is also in a great measure 
to be attributed to the system of 
government which Austrian states- 
men have solong adopted. Austria 
has been the stronghold of that 
form of Catholicism which seeks 
to promote the interests of the 
Church by interference in temporal 
matters. It was Austria that 
stopped the Reformation in South 
Germany and in a large part of 
Europe. It was in Austria that 
the Jesuit policy of administration 
was really carried out. The go- 
vernment of Austria has been in 
the true sense of the word Jesuiti- 
cal, Crimes of deceit and cruelty 
have been committed freely by the 
Austrian Government, but that is 
not what has really made it Jesu- 
itical. It is that the general work- 
ing of the system, both on its good 
and its bad side, has been akin to 
that which the Jesuits organized 
when they held the keys of power 
in so many European States’ There 
has been in Austria much of the 
shrewdness, of the anxiety not to 
push things too far, of the care for 
the common people which the 
Jesuits have displayed. But there 
has been also the same contempt for 
liberty, the same seeking to impose 
an artificial uniformity by every 
engine of crooked policy, the same 
reckless disregard of private rights 
and the wishes of individuals, The 
consequence has been that Austria 
has succeeded as the Jesuits have 
succeeded, and failed as the Jesuits 
have failed. The energy of leaders, 
the force of a compact machinery, 
and the pressure of material power 
have given an apparent success, 
but this success has been hollow, 
because the governing body has 
never appealed to the enthusiasm 
or gratified the aspirations of the 
men whom it undertook to deal 
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with. There is nothing, and never 
has been anything, in Austria to 
awaken a single generous emotion 
in the soul of its subjects. Witha 
very strong centre and a large 
nucleus at home of military force, 
an empire that merely blights 
and deadens the souls of its sub- 
jects may still hold its own. If 
all Germany had been Austrian, 
Hungary might have been utterly 
powerless, and it would not have 
much mattered, so far as the 
strength of Austria went, whether 
Hungary disliked the character of 
her rule or not. But as Austria 
Proper was so small, it has been a 
constant source of weakness to her 
that in proportion as her depen- 
dencies advance in wealth, cultiva- 
tion, and self-respect, they revolt 
against the system under the yoke 
of which they have been held. 
Austria has always tried to make 
use of one of her provinces against 
another. She has called the truups 
belonging to the North to act 
against the South, and has stirred 
up the East against the West. In 
this she has only done what every 
State with different dependencies 
at her command is sure to do if 
necessity urges it. But in recent 
years, this policy of setting jealousy 
against jealousy, and the hatred of 
one province against the hatred of 
another has been carried out in a 
way and to a degree that is peculiar 
to Austria. This has been forced 
upon her by the position in which 
she found Conall at the conclusion 
of the war with Napoleon, and 
also by the system of government 
with which alone her statesmen 
were familiar. We have so often 
heard the sentence which Prince 
Metternich borrowed from Madame 
de Pompadour, that we almost 
forget to ask what it was that he 
meant by saying that after him 
would come the deluge. The Prince 
understood all the consequences of 
the new position Austria had 
accepted. She had got an empire 
that was geographically compact, 
and which for the first time brought 
her subject races in close proximity 
to each other. She had no machinery 
of government to hold them toge- 
ther, but one which was in direct 
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opposition to the strongest tenden- 
cies of the times, to the passion for 
political liberty and knowledge, 
and the desire for wealth by the 
interchange of products. What 
was alien to her and her policy 
must be removed to the greatest 
possible distance from her. On 
two sides especially she was open 
to the influx of dangerous ideas. 
Italy threatened Lombardo-Venetia, 
and Germany threatened Austria 
herself. Russia and Turkey were 
as good neighbours for a reactionary 
power as could be desired. She 
therefore set to work to extend the 
circle of herinfluencein the quarters 
that threatened her. By bullying 
and cajoling she got all Italy under 
her power, and she made herself 
mistress of the German Diet, and 
threw Prussia completely into the 
shade. Within her own bounds 
she tried to make things quiet by 
setting race against race, and class 
against class. She used the Slave 
against the Magyar, the Italian 
against the Istrian, and the peasant 
against the noble. It is astonishing 
how long and how largely she 
succeeded. But Prince Metternich 
knew that it was impossible that 
this kind of success should last for 
ever. It was absurd to think that 
for ever independent nations would 
consent to be Austrianized in order 
that dangerous ideas might not 
come near Austria, and that intes- 
tine feuds would always stand at a 
useful and gentle simmering point, 
and never boil over into civil war. 

_ Modern history has few passages 
in it more remarkable than that 
which records the rise and downfall 
of this new fabric of Austrian 
government. Perhaps its success 
was at its greatest height at the 
time when the present Pope was 
elected. From the westernmost to 
the easternmost Alps, from North 
to the extremest South, Italy was 
Austrian. Charles Albert was 
excellently disposed, and the King 
of Naples had long ago declined 


the advice of the King of France to 
introduce the pernicious principle 
of political liberty. Prussia was 
completely overshadowed by the 
dreamy medizvalism of its King. 
The little cloud that was to begin 
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the storm rose where no Austrian 
minister could ever have expected 
it. The Pope turned Liberal, and 
set Italy in a ferment. Revolution 
began, and Prince Metternich bade 
good-bye to Vienna. The Hunga- 
rian and Italian wars followed, and 
Austria put forth all her strength. 
She used her Slaves as she had 
arranged to use them. She got 
Jellachich to bring up his savage 
hordes from Croatia, and she over- 
threw the hopes of Italy at Novara, 
although Radetzky had under his 
command at least twenty thousand 
Hungarians, who were really fight- 
ing against their country by being 
led against the enemies of Austria. 
In spite of all her efforts, however, 
Austria had to call in Russia, and 
then came the triumph of the reac- 
tion. All the traditional policy of 
Austria was displayed in a degree 
of tenfold intensity during the years 
that followed, under the ministry 
of Prince Schwarzenberg. ‘This, 
again, had its end, and the Austrian 
system was broken up, and as we 
may hope, in the interests of Europe 
and humanity, finally broken up, 
by the Crimean war. However 
much we may regret the cost of the 
Crimean war, we ought never to 
forget that it gave hope and inde- 
endence to a large portion of 
urope. It humbled to the dust 
the great champion of reaction. It 
left Austria unprotected by Russia 
and it encouraged Prussia an 
Germany to raise their meek eyes 
from the ground. Magenta and 
Solferino freed Italy; and then 
Austria, deprived of the sheltering 
wall of conservatism which Metter- 
nich built up along her frontiers, 
and frightened at having to keep 
down her dependencies without 
the strong arm of Russia to support 
her, determined to anticipate fate, 
to try a new system instead of the 
old one that was falling to pieces, 
and in the October of last year 
solemnly announced that she had 
entered the ranks of constitutional 
governments. , 
Such has been the history of 
Austria during the last half century ; 
and meanwhile Hungary has had a 
very curious history of its own. 
Each of the dependencies of 
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Austria has some special charac- 
teristic, which creates a peculiar 
difficulty for the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Venetia and Gallicia have 
the memory of old nationalities ; 
Hungary has a passion for volitical 
liberty, and a tenacious adherence 
to an ancient constitution. This 
constitution was preserved, and it 
was always cherished by the Mag- 
yars, but during the latter part of 
the last century and the first year 
of this century, there was a lull in 
the spirit of independence which 
Hungary displayed towards Austria. 
It is true that at all times the 
Hungarians defended their consti- 
tution; and when Joseph IL, in 
order to carry out some of his 
schemes of ambitious benevolence, 
attempted to set it aside, the 
Hungarians were aroused into so 
effective a resistance, that in the 
last year of his life he had to 
abandon his project, and his suc- 
cessor swore to keep the old con- 
stitution intact. Still, however, 
there was not the same jealousy of 
Austria. The Hungarians espoused 
heartily the cause of Austria in 
the great European wars that 
occupied Austria almost inces- 
santly from the accession of 
Maria Theresa until the Peace of 
Vienna was concluded ; and fel- 
lowship in arms at a great crisis 
suspends political discord. Then, 
again, many of the leading Magyars 
wereattracted tothe Court,and liked 
to live in the sunshine of Vienna. 
Accordingly, things went on very 
smoothly between the two coun- 
tries; and if Austria stretched the 
law a little, and usurped more 
power than the Constitution war- 
ranted, no one complained. But 
after the peace, restored leisure 
sufficed for the calm examination 
of their political position, and as 
the Hungarians watched the system 
which Metternich was building up 
in the Empire and along its fron- 
tiers, a spirit of opposition began 
to show itself. The Diet was 
called together in 1825, and all was 
not even then as it could be wished. 
But ten years later the Diet of 
1835 showed evident signs of pre- 
paring for a totally new order of 
things. Hungary began to insist 
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on its legal rights. A new temper 
had sprung up. The nobles were 
learning to make everything na- 
tional their first care. Under the 
leadership of Count Szechenyi, one 
of the greatest benefactors any 
country ever had to boast of, the 
material wealth of Hungary began 
to be developed. Steam navigation 
was started on the Danube ; Eng- 
lish horses were imported, and 
English agriculture was imitated. 
The nation was taught to make 
itself rich at the same time that it 
made itself free. The Government 
took the alarm, and by political 
prosecutions and declining to let 
the Diet sit, got on with apparent 
ease, until the approach of revolu- 
tion obliged Austria not only to 
permit a liberal Diet to be called 
together, and pass many liberal 
measures, but to allow a separate 
Ministry for Hungary to be formed. 
Secretly, however, resolving to put 
an end toa state of things so op- 
poe to Austrian traditions, it 
prought up the Slaves to overawe 
the Diet, and then came the Hun- 
garian war, which was as amply 
justified on the part of the Hun- 
garians as it was marvellously suc- 
cessful until Russia was called 
in. 

The old Hungarian constitution 
had its faults, but Englishmen 
know that what gives a constitu- 
tion value is not its freedom from 
theoretical imperfections, but its 
being prized by those who enjoy 
its privileges. The political liber- 
ties of Hungary were a part of the 
life of the free Hungarian. They 
were never out of his thoughts; 
they gave him confidence in him- 
self, an intense patriotism, a deter- 
mination to maintain at all hazards 
what he was so proud of, The 
mass of the inhabitants of Hun- 
gary, although excluded from con- 
stitutional privileges, were quite as 
much at ease under the Hungarian 
constitution, and quite as in- 
terested in its preservation, as the 
mass of the English people when 
they were excluded from all poli- 
tical life in England was attached 
to the English constitution. Ex- 
cept that in Hungary the franchise 
depended on birth and in England 
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on property, the relation of the en- 
franchised to those excluded from 
the franchise was much the same 
in both countries. When we say 
that Englishmen have always clung 
fondly to their constitution, we 
mean that the enfranchised classes 
and those on whom they-could im- 
mediately act, clung fondly to it. 
So in Hungary the enfranchised 
considered their constitution their 
chief glory, and were always ready 
to fight for it. The vast bulk of 
the unenfranchised were ready to 
go with their leaders. Directly 
new spirit and new hopes came 
upon the Hungarians with ad- 
vancing cultivation and increasing 
enterprise, constitutional life began 
to gain new vigour too. In judg- 
ing of the present position of 
Hungary, the first thing to re- 
member is, that all its activity, all 
its attention to the development of 
its resources, all its improvement 
of the relation of one class to 
another, have been bound up with 
its devotion to its constitution. A 
Hungarian cannot grow by halves. 
His attachment to his political 
liberties grows with his growth. 
It is not attachment to political 
liberty in general or to the political 
liberty of other people. It is at- 
tachment to his one special here- 
ditary ancient constitution. This 
may show a sad want of univer- 
sality of mind, but it is exactly the 
feeling that prevailed in England, 
and the prevalence of which made 
English liberty a reality. 

Thirty years ago, at the time 
when Szechenyi and Wesselenyi 
were waking Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania to new hopes and a wider 
ambition, the order of things as 
established in Hungary had two 
great defects. All political power, 
privileges, and liberties were con- 
fined to the nobles, who nominally 
paid no taxes; and in the next 
place, the peasant had many causes 
of reasonable complaint. The mag- 
nates, who answered nearly to our 
peers, were almost all Catholics, 
and deriving their position from 
the Crown, and being attached to 
Vienna and the gaieties of the 
Court, were, with few exceptions, 
content to let things go on as they 


were. The Chamber of Deputies 
was elected by the nobles. Bya 
noble was meant a person having 
hereditary political privileges, The 
bulk of them were in no better 
position than the English yeomen 
of a century or two ago, if in so 
goodaone. The upper portion held 
the place of the English gentry, and 
the great majority of these nobles 
were Protestants. In ancient times 
the nobles were excused, or per- 
haps to speak more accurately, ex- 
cused themselves, taxation, on the 
ground that every noble was bound 
to serve his sovereign in arms. 
By giving the peasant who was 
taxed a partial interest in the land, 
and by a tariff of about sixty per 
cent. on foreign imports, the Aus- 
trian Government managed to tax 
the nobles indirectly. But still the 
equalization of taxation, and an 
extension of the franchise, were 
imperative in Hungary. The Ur- 
barium of Maria Theresa had re- 
leased the peasant from his obliga- 
tion to stay on the soil where he 
was born, and had created an im- 

erfect copyhold tenure ; but still 
his legal position was far from 
secure, and he was still under the 
necessity of yielding his lord a 
hundred days of personal service 
in the year. Partly in 1835, and 
partly in 1847-8, the Hungarians 
corrected these defects themselves. 
New electoral laws were passed, 
the nobles agreed to pay taxes, 
the peasant had a full ownership 
given him, on equitable conditions 
in his land, and the corvée was 
abolished. The Hungarians, it 
should always be remembered, 
showed not only a profound attach- 
ment to their Constitution, but a 
capacity to alter and expand it in 
accordance with the wants and 
views of modern times, 

War was forced on Hungary, 
and by the aid of Russia the liberty 
of Hungary was annihilated. The 
Hungarians saw not only their old 
Constitution subverted, fetters 
placed on their mental growth, and 
the most serious impediments 
thrown in the way of their advance 
in material prosperity, but they 
also saw all that was worst and 
most hateful to them in the Aus- 
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trian Government more rampant 
than ever. It was not only the 
cruelty of Austria that repelled 
them—for timid Governments are 
always cruel when victorious—but 
it was the heartiness with which 
Austria threw herself into the 
policy of reaction, and the zeal 
with which she identified herself 
with Ultramontanism. In the hour 
of prosperity Austria carried to the 
last extreme the system of hush- 
ing all disobedience in the uniform 
stillness of political death. In the 
hour of their great adversity the 
Hungarians were drawn together 
more closely, thought more of their 
liberties than ever, learnt wisdom 
and patience. At last the tide 
turned. Frightened by the defeats 
of Magenta and Solferino, and 
trembling at the growing liberties 
of Italy and Germany, Austria in- 
voked Hungary to abandon its old 
constitution and liberties, and help 
her to work a new constitution at 
Vienna. 

The Hungarians neither accepted 
nor refused the offer to send depu- 
ties to Vienna. They could only 
act through the forms and accord- 
ing to the tenor of their own Con- 
stitution. They were determined 
to abide in everything by the strict 
letter of the law. They would ac- 
knowledge no existing political 
body except their own Diet ; and 
if any agreement was to be come to 
between Hungary and Austria, the 
Diet must first resume its legal 
powers, and the King of Hungary 
must first be crowned and take the 
ancient coronation oath, pledging 
him to uphold the freedom and in- 
dependence of Hungary. At first 
the Austrian Cabinet tried to play 
with them.. The Diet was a real 
constitutional Diet ; the King was 
willing to be crowned. But when 
it was found that Hungary meant 
something more by a constitution 
than words, and insisted on all her 
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political liberties being recognised 
and guaranteed, Austria drew back, 
and M. von Schmerling ended all 
hopes of union with Hungary, and 
all hopes of free government in 
Austria, by declaring that the 
Hungarian Constitution was abso- 
lutely forfeited and gone, and that 
Hungary was a conquered country, 
without any rights except what 
the Emperor chose to give her. 

Thus Austria and Hungary once 
more stand face to face before 
Europe, Austria drifting every day 
more and more into the one feeble 
hope of repressing all life in her 
enna by a dexterous use of 
military force; Hungary asserting 
the majesty of the law, inspired 
with life and hope, united in itself, 
and showing to the world the dif- 
ference between a paper consti- 
tution and a real historical one. 
How long this state of things may 
last no one can tell, but it is diffi- 
cult to see that any of the uses 
that Austria once served are now 
fulfilled by her. She no longer 
maintains the balance of power, 
for her divisions and weakness are 
the greatest of all encouragements 
to France and Russia. She no 
longer upholds political ideas su- 
perior to those current in her 
dependencies; for Hungary has 
done her utmost to reject the 
Concordat which Austria has tried 
to impose on all her subjects. She 
no longer furnishes a race of 
princes and statesmen superior 
personally to the leaders of her 
provinces ; for no prince or states- 
man at Vienna is fit for a moment 
to be compared to M. Deak. The 
only service we can ever expect 
from her is that she may last just 
long enough to prevent the con- 
solidation of Italy, the union of 
Germany, and the establishment 
of an independent Hungary being 
accomplished before everything is 
ripe for their accomplishment. 





